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Siate of England—of Scotland ef Ireland —T evellers 
ſuppreſſed Siege of Dublin raiſed—Tredab formed. 
Covenanters— Montroſe taken prifſentr—executed—Co- 
venanters— Battle of Dunbar Worceler— King's 
eſrape—The commonwealth —Duich war—Difclutics 
of the parliament, | 


HE confuſions which overſpread England after the 

murder of Charles I. proceeded as well from the 
ſpirit of refinement and innovation, which agitated the 
ruling party, as from the diſſolution of all that autho- 
rity, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, by which the nation 
had ever been accuſtomed to be governed, Every man 
had framed the mode] of a repubiic ; and, however new 
it was, or fantaſtical, he was eager in recommending 
it to his fellow-citizens, or even impoſing it by force 
upon them. Every man had adjuſted a ſyſtem of reli- 


gion, which being derived from no traditional authority, 


vras peculiar to himſelf ; and being founded cn ſuppoſed 
inſpiration, not on any principles of human reaſon, bad 
no means, beſides cant and low rhetoric, by which it 
could recommend itſelf to others. The levellers inſiſted 


on an equa] diſtribution of pever and property, and 


diſclaimed all dependance and ſubordination. The mil- 
lenarians or fifth-monarchy-men required, that govern- 


ment itſelf ſhou!d be abol:-ſhed, and all human powers 


be laid in the duſt, in order to pave the way for the 
dominion of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond coming they ſuddenly 
| B 2 expected, 
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expected. The Antinomians even infiſted, that the 
obligations of morality ang natural. law were ſuſpended, 
and that the elect, guided by an internal principle more 
perfect and divine, were ſuperior to the beggarly elements 
of juſtice and humanity. A conſiderable party de- 
claimed againſt tithes and hireling prieſthood, and weie 
reſolved that the magiſtrate ſhould not ſupport by power 
or revenue any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. Another 
party inveighed againſt the law and its profeſſors ; and 
on pretence of rendering mare fimple the diſtribution of 
Juſtice, were deſirous of aboliſhing the whole ſyſtem of 
Engliſh juriſprudence, which ſeemed interwoven with 


monarchical government. Even thoſe among the repub- 
licans who adopted not ſuch extravagancies, were ſo 


intoxicated with their ſaintly character, that they ſup- 
poſed themſelves poſſeſſed of peculiar privileges; and all 
Profeſſions, oaths, laws, and engagements, had, in a 


great meaſure, loſt their influence over them. The bands 


of ſociety were every-where looſened ; and the irrezular 
paſſions of men were encouraged by ſpeculative princi- 
ples, ſtill more unſocial and irregular, | 

The royaliſts, conſiſting of the nobles and more con- 
ſiderable gentry, being degraded from their authority 
and plundered of their property, were inflamed with 
the higheſt reſentment and indignation againſt thoſe 
ignoble adverſaries, who had reduced them to ſubjection. 
The preſbyterians, whoſe credit had firſt ſupported the 
arms of the parliament, were enraged to find that, by 


the treachery or ſuperior cunning of their aſſociates, the 
fruits of all their ſucceſsful labours were raviſhed from 


them. The former party, from inclination and princi- 
ple, zealouſly attached themſelves to the ſon of their 
unfortunate monarch, whoſe memory they reſpected, and 


whole tragical death they deplored. The latter caſt | 


their eye towards the fame object; but they had ſtill 
many prejudices to overcome, many fears and jealouſics 
fo be allayed, ere they could cordially entertain thoughts 
gf reſtoring the family, which they had fo grievouſly 
offended, and whoſe principles they regarded with ſuch 
violent abhorrence, | + 
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The only ſolid ſupport of the republican independent 
faction, which, though it formed ſo ſmall a part of the 
nation, had violently uſurped the government of the 
whole, was a numerous army of near fifty thouſand men. 
But this aamy, formidable from its difcipline and cou- 
rage, as well as its numbers, was actuated by a ſpirit 
that rendered it dangerous to the afſembly which had 
aſſumed the command over it. Accuſtomed to indulge 
every chimera in politics, every frenzy in religion, the 
ſoldiers knew little of the ſubordination of citizens, and 
had only learned, from apparent neceflity, ſome maxims 
of military obedience. And while they ſtill maintained, 
that all thoſe enormous violations of law and equity, 
of which they had been guilty, were juſtified by the 
ſucceſs with which Providence had bleſſed them; they 
were ready to break out into any new diforder, where- 
ever they had the proſpect of a like ſanction and au- 
thority. | 

What alone gave ſome ſtability to all theſe unſettled 
humeurs was, the great influence both civil and military 
acquired by Oliver Cromwel. This man, ſuited to the 
age in which he lived, and to that alone, was equally 
qualified to gain the affection and confidence of men, 
by what was mean, vulgar, and ridiculous in his cha- 
rafter; as to command their obedience by what was 
great, daring, and enterpriſing. Familiar even to buf- 
toonery with the meaneſt centinel, he never loſt his 
authority: Tranſported to a degree of madneſs with 
religious ecſtaſies, he never forgot the political purpoſes 
to which they might ſerve. Hating monarchy, while a 


ſubfect; deſpiſmg liberty, while a citizen; though he 


retained for a time all orders of men under a ſeeming 
obedience to the parliament ; he was ſecretly paving the 
way, by artifice and courage, to his own unhmited 
authority. | 
The parliament, for ſo we muſt henceforth call a 
fmall and inconfiderable part of the houſe cf commons, 
having murdered their ſovereign with ſo many appearing 
circumſtances of ſolemnity and juſtice, and fo much 


real violence and even fury, began to aſſume more the 
B 3 air 
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air of a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little the 


narrow bottom upon which they ſtood. They admitted 
a few of the n members, ſuch as were 
liable to leaſt exception; but on condition that theſe 
members ſhould ſign an approbation of whatever had 
been done in their abſence with regard to the king's 
trial: And ſome of them were willing to acquire a 
ſhare of power on ſuch terms: The greater part diſ- 
dained to lend their authority to ſuch apparent uſurp- 
ations. They iſſued ſome writs for new elections, in 
places where they hoped to have intereſt enough to bring 
in their own friends and dependants. They named a 
council of ſtate, thirty-eight in number, to wlicm all 
addrefles were made, who gave orders to all generals 
and admirals, who executed the Jaws, and who digeſted 
all buſineſs before it was introduced into parliament *. 
They pretended to employ themſelves entirely in adjuſt- 
ing the laws, forms, and plan of a new repreſentative 
and as ſoon as they ſhould have ſettled the nation, they 
profeſſed their intention of reſtoring the power to the 
people, from hom they acknowledged they had entirely 
derived it, | 
The commonwealth found every thing in England 
compoſed into a ſeeming tranquillity by the terror of 
their arms. Foreign powers, occupied in wars among 
themſelves, had no leiſure or inclination to interpoſe in 
the domeſtic diſſenſions of this iſland. The young king, 
poor and neglected, living ſometimes in Holland, ſome- 
times in France, ſometimes in Jerſey, comforted himſelf 
amidſt his preſent diſtreſſes with the hopes of better 
fortune. The fituation alone of Scotland and Ireland 
gave any immediate inquietude to the new republic. 


* Their names were, the earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, lords Grey and Fairfax, Liſle, Rolls, 
It. John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cromwel, Skippon, Pickering, 
Maſſam, Haſelrig, Harrington, Vane jun. Danvers, Armine, 
Mildmay, Conſtable, Pennington, Wilſon, Whitlocke, Mar- 
tin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Hevingham, Wallop , Hutchinſon, 
Pond, Pepham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Purcfoy, Jones. 
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After the ſucceſhve defeats of Montroſe and Hamilton, 
and the ruin of their parties, the whole authority in 
Scotland fell into the hands of Argyle and the rigid 
churchmen, that party which was moit averſe to the 
intereſts of the royal family. Their enmity, however, 
_ againlt the independents, who had prevented the ſettle- 
ment of preſbyterian diſcipline in England, carried them 
to embrace oppoſite maxims in their political conduct. 
Though invited by the English ee to model 
their government into a republican form, they reſolved 
ſtill to adhere to monarchy, which had ever prevailed in 
their country, and which, by the expreſs terms of their 
covenant, they had engaged to defend, They confidered 
beſides, that as the property of the kingdom lay moſtly 
in the hands of great families, it would be difficult to 
eſtabliſh a commonwealth, or without ſome chief magiſ- 
trate, inveſted with royal authority, to preſerve peace 
or juſtice in the community. The execution, therefore, 
of the king, againſt which they had always proteſted, 
having occaſioned a vacancy of the throne, they imme- 
diately proclaimed his fon and ſucceſſor, Charles II.; 
but upon condition „of his good behaviour and ſtrict 
& obſervance of the covenant, and his entertaining no 
© other perſons about him but ſuch as were godly men 
% and faithful to that obligation.” Theſe unuſual 
clauſes, inſerted in the very firſt acknowledgment of theix 
prince, ſufficiently ſhowed their intention of limiting 
etremely his authority. And the Engliſh common- 
wealth, having no pretence to interpoſe in the affairs of 
that kingdom, allowed the Scots for the preſent to take 
their own meajures in ſettling their government. 

The dominion which England claimed over Ireland, 
de nanded more immediately their efforts for ſubduing 
that country. In order to convey a juſt notion of Iriſh 
affairs, it will be neceſſary to look backwards ſome 
years, and to relate briefly tho tranſactions which had 
paſt during the memorable revolutions in England. 
When the late king agreed to that ceſſation of arms 
with the popiſh rebels “, which was become fo requiſite, 

1643. 
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as well for the ſecurity of the Iriſh proteſtants as for 
promoting his mtereſts in England, the parliament, in 


order to blacken his conduct, reproached him with ſa— 
' vouring that odious rebellion, and exclaimed loudly 


againſt the terms of the ceſſation. They even went ſo 
far as to declare it entirely null and invalid, becauſe 
finiſhed without their conſent 3 and to this declaration 


the Scots in Ulſter, and the earl of Inchiquin, a noble- 
man of great authority in Munſter, profeſſed to adhere, 


By their means the war was ſtill kept alive; but as the 
dangerous diſtractions in England hindered the parliament 
from ſ-nding any conſiderable aſſiſtance to their allies in 
Ireland, the marquis of Ormond, lord-lieutenant, being 
a native of Irelard, and a perſon endowed with great 
prudence and virtue, formed a ſcheme for compoſing the 
d'forders of his country, and for engaging the rebel 
Iriſh to ſupport the cauſe of his royal maſter. There 
were many circumitances which ſtrongly invited the 
natives of Ireland to embrace the king's party. The 
maxims of that prince had always led him to give 2 
reaſonable indulgence to the catholics throughout all 
his dominions ; and one principal ground of that enmi-— 
ty, which the puritans profeſſed againſt him, was this 
tacit toleration. The parliament, on the contrary, even 
when unprovoked, had ever menaced the papiſts with 
the moſt rigid reſtraint, if not a total extirpation; and 
immediately after the commencement of the Triſh rebel- 
lion, they put to ſale all the eſtates of the rebels, and 
had engaged the public faith for transferring them to the 
adrenturers, who had already advanced money upon 
that ſecurity. The ſucceſs, therefore, which the arms 
of the parliament met with at Naſeby, ſtruck a juſt ter- 
ror into the Iriſh ; and engaged the council of Kilkenny, 
compoted of deputies from all the catholic counties and 
cities, to conclude a peace with the marquis of Or- 
mond *. They profeſſed to return to their duty and 
allegiance, engaged to furniſh ten thouſand men for the 
ſuppert of the king's authority in England, and were 


* 1646, 
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content with ftipulating, in return, indemnity for their 
rebellion and toleration of their religion. 
Ormond, not doubting but a peace, ſo advantageous 
and even neceſſary to the Iriſh, would be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, advanced with a ſmall body of troops to Kil- 
kenny, in order to concert meaſures for common defence 
with his new allies, The pope had ſent over to Ireland 
a nuncio, Rinvccini, an Italian; and this man, whoſe 
commiſſion empowered him to direct the ſpiritual con- 
cerns of the Iriſh, was emboldened, by their ignorance 
and bigotry, to aſſume the chief authority in the civil 
government. Foreſeeing that a general ſubmiſſion to 
the lord-lieutenant would put an end to his own influ- 
ence, he conſpired witk Owen O'Neal, who commanded 
. the native Iriſh in Ulſter, and who bore a great jealouſy 
to Prefton, the general chiefly truſted by the council of 
Kilkenny. By concert, theſe two maicontents ſecretly 
drew forces together, and were ready to fail on Ormond, 
who remained in ſecurity, truſting to the pacification ſo 
lately concluded with the rebels. He received intelli- 
gence of their treachery, made his retreat with ceierity 
and conduct, and ſneltered his ſmall army in Dublin 
and the other fortified towns, which ſtill remained in 
a the hands of the proteſtants. 
4 The nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambition, 
; was not contented with this violation of treaty. He 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at Waterford, and 
engaged them to deciare againſt that pacification, which 
the civil council had concluded with their ſovereign. 
He even thundered out a ſentence of excommunication 
againſt all who ſhould adhere to a peace, fo prejudicial, 
as he pretended, to the catholic religion; and the de- 
luded Iriſh, terrified with his ſpiritual menaces, ranged 
| themſelves every- where on his fide, and ſubmitted to his 
authority. Without ſcruple, he carried on war againſt 
the lord-Hevtenant, and threatened with a ſiege the pro- 
teſtant garriſons, which were, all of them, very ill pro- 
vided for defence. | 
13 Meanwhile, the unfortunate king was neceſſitated ta 
; jake ſhelter in the Scottiſh army; and being there re. 
1} | duced 
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duced to cloſe confinement, and fecluded from all com- 
merce with his friends, defpaired, that his authority, 
or even his liberty, would ever be reſtored to him. He 
ſent orders to Ormond, if he could not defend himſelf, 
rather to {ubmit to the Engliſh than to the Iriſh rebels; 
and accordingly the lord-licutenant, being reduced to 
extremities, ciclivered up Dublin, Tredah, Dundalk, 
and other garriſons, to colonel] Michael Jones, who 
took poſſeſſion of them in the name of the Engliſh 
parliament. Ormond himſelf went over to England, 
was admitted into the king's preſence, received a grateful 
acknowledgment for his paſt ſervices, and during ſome 
time lived in tranquillity near London. But being ba- 
niſhed, with the other royalifts, to a diſtance from that 
city, and ſeeing every event turn out unfortunately _for 
his royal maſter, and threaten him with a cataſtrophe 
ſtill more direful, he thought proper to retire into France, 
where he joined the queen and the prince of Wales. 

In Ireland, during theſe tranſactions, the authority 
of the nuncio prevailed without control among all the 
catholics; and that prelate, by his indi fcretion and in- 
ſolence, n made thein repent of the power with Which 
they had entiuſted him. Prudent men likewiſe were 
jenhble of the total deſtruction, which was hanging 
over the nation from the Engliſh parliament, and faw 
no reſource or ſafety but in giving ſupport to the de- 
clining autnort'y of the king. The earl of Clanricarde, 
a nobleman of an ancient family, a perſon too of merit, 
who had ever preſerved his loyalty, was ſenſible of the 
ruin which threatened his countrymen, and was re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to prevent it. He ſecretly formed 
a combination among the catholics; he entered into a 
correſpondence with Inchiquin, who preſerved great 
authority over the proteſtants in Munſter ; he attacked 
the nuncio, whom he chaſed ovt of the iſland; and he 
ſent to Paris a deputation, inviting the lord-lieutenant 
to return and take poſſeſſion of his government. 

Ormond, on his arrival in Ireland, found the king- 
dom divided into many factions, among which either 
open war or ſecret enmity prevailed. The authority - 

the 
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the Engliſh parliament was eſtabliſhed in Dublin, and 
the other towns, which he himſelf had delivered into 
their hands. O'Neal maintained his credit in Ulſter; 
and having entered into a fecret eorreſpondence with the 
parliamentary generals, was more intent on ſchemes fer 
his own perſonal ſafety than anxious for the preſervation 
of his country or religion. The other Iriſh, divided 


between their clergy, who were averie to Ormond, and 


their nobility, who were attached to him, were very uns 
certain in their motions and feeble in their meatures, 
The Scots in the north, enraged, as well as their other 
countrymen, againit the uſurpations of the ſectarian 
army, profeſſed their adberence to the king; but were 
fill hindered by many prejudices from entering into a 


cordial union with his lieutenant. All theſe diſtracted 


conncils and contrary humours checked the progreſs oft 


Ormond, and enabled the parliamentary forces in Ireland 


to maintain their ground againſt him. The republican 
Jaction, meanwhile, in England, employed in tubduing 


the revolted royaliſts, in reducing the parliament to 


iubjection, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of 
their ſovereign, totally neglected the ſuppiying of Ire- 
land, and allowed Jones and the forces in Dublin to 
remain in the utmoſt weak neſs and - neceſſity. The 
lord-lieutenant, though ſurrounded with difficulties, ne- 
glected not the favourable opportunity of promoting the 
royal cauſe. Having at laſt aſſembled an army of 16,009 
men, he advanced upon the parliamentary garriſons. 
Dundalk, Where Monk commanded, was delivered up 
by the troops, who mutinied againſt their governor, 
Tredah, Neury, ard other forts, were taken. Dublin 
was threatened with a ſiege; and the affairs of the 
lieutenant appeared in fo proſperous a condition, that 
the young king entertained thoughts of coming in per- 
fon into Ireland. 

When 'the Engliſh commonwealth was brought to 
ſome tolerable ſettlement, men began to caſt their eyes 


towards the neighbouring iſland. During the conteſt of 


the two parties, the government of Ireland had remained 
a great object of intrigue; and the preſbyterians en- 
| 8 5 deayoured 


—_» 
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deayonted to obtain the lieatenancy for Waller, the in- 
dependents for Lambert. After the execution of the 
king, Cromwel hitnſelf began to aſpire to a command; 
where ſo much glory, he ſaw, might be won, and ſo 
much authority acquired. (March 15.) In his abſence, 
he took care to have his name propoſed to the council of 
fiate; and both friends and enemies concurred imme- 
diately to vote him into that important office: The 
former ſuſpected, that the matter had not been propoſed 
merely by chance, without his own concurrence ; the 
latter deſired to remove him to a diſtance, and hoped, 
during his abſence, to gain the aſcendant over Fairfax, 
hoi he had ſo long blinded by his hypocritical pro- 
feſſions. Croinwel himſelf, when intormed of his 
election, feigned furpriſe, and pretended at firſt to heſi- 
tate with regard to the acceptance of the command. 
And Lambert, either deceived by his diſſimulation, or in 
his turn feigning to be deceived, ſtill continued, not- 
withſtanding this diſappointment, his triendſhip and con- 

nexions with Cromwel. | 
The new lieutenant immediately applied himſelf * 
with his wonted vigilance to make preparations for his 
expedition. Many liforders in England jt behoved him 
previouſly to compoſe. All places were full of danger 
and inquietude. Though men, aſtoniſhed with the ſuc- 
cefſes of the army, remained in feeming tranquillity, 
ſymptoms of the greateſt diſcontent every-where ap- 
peared, The Engliſh, long accuſtomed to a mild ad- 
miniſtration, and unacquamted with diſſimulation, could 
not conform their fpeech and countenance to the preſent 
neceſſity, or pretend attachment to a form of governinent, 
which they generally regarded with ſuch violent abhor- 
rence. It was requiſite to change the magiſtracy of 
London, and to degrade, as well as puniſh, the mayor 
and ſome of the aldermen, before the proclamation for the 
abolition of monarchy cculd be publiſhed in the city. 
An engagement being framed to ſupport the common- 
wealth without king or houſe of peers, the army was 
with ſome difficulty brought to ſubſcribe it; but though 
it was impoſed upon the reſt of the nation under ſe- 
| | | ve 
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vere penalties, no feſs than putting all who refuſed 
out of the protection of law; ſuch obſtinate reluctance 
was obſerved in the people, that even the 1mperious 
Parliament was obliged to deſiſt from it. The ſpirit 
of fanaticiſm, by which that aſſembly had at firſt been 
ttrongly ſupported, was now turned, in 2a great mea- 
ſure, againſt them. The pulpits, being chiefly filled 
with preſbyterians, or diſguiſed royaliſts, and having 
long been the ſcene of news and politics, could by no 
penalties be reſtrained from declarations unfavourable 


to the eſtabliſhed government. Numberleſs were the 


extravagances which broke out among the people. Eve- 
rard, a diſbanded foldier, having preached that the time 
was now come when the community of goods would 
be renewed among chriſtians, led out his followers to 
take poſſeſſion of the land; and being carried before the 
general, he refuſed to ſalute him; becauſe he was but 
his fellow-cteature. What ſeemed more dangerous, the 
army itſelf was infected with like humours *. "Though 
the levellers had for a time beem ſuppreſſed by the audaci- 
ous ſpirit of Cromwel, they ſtill continued to propagate 
their doctrines among the private men and inferior 
officers, who pretended a right to be conſulted, as be- 
fore, in the adminiftration of the commonwealth. They 
now practiſed againſt their officers the ſame leſſon 
which they had been taught againſt the parliament. 
They framed a remonſtranee, and ſent five agitators to 
preſent it to the general and council of war: "Fheſe were 
caſhiered with ignominy by ſentence of x court-martial. 
One Lockier, having carried his ſedition farther, was 
ientenced to death; but this puniſament was ſo far from 
quelling the mutinous ſpirit, that above a thouſand of his 
companions ſhowed their adherenee to him, by attending 
his funeral, and wearing in their hats black and ſea-green 
ribbons by way of favours. About four thouſand 
aſſembled at Burford, under the command of Thomſon, 
a man formerly condemned for {edition by a court-martial, 


but pardoned by the general. (May.) Colonel Rey- 


See note [A] at the end of the volume, 
voL. Ix, | I nolds; 
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nolds, and afterwards Fairfax and Cromwel, fell upon 
them, while unprepared for defence, and ſeduced by the 
appearance of a treaty. Four hundred were taken priſon- 
ers: Some of them capitally puniſhed : The reſt par- 
doned : And this tumultuous ſpirit, though it ſtill lurk- 
ed in the army, and broke out trom time to time, ſeemed 
for the preſent to be ſuppreſſed, 
Petitions, framed in the fame ſpirit of oppoſition, were 
preſented to the parliament by licutenant-colonel Lilburn, 
the perſon who, for diſperſing ſeditious libels, had for- 
merly been treated with ſuch ſeverity by che ftar-chamber. 
His liberty was at this time as ill reliſhed by the parlia- 
ment, and he was thrown into priſon, as a promoter of 
iedition and diſorder in the commonwealth. The women 
applied by petition for his releaſe ; but were now delired 
to mind their houſehold affairs, and leave the govern- 
ment of the ſtate to the men. From all quarters, the 
parliament was haraſſed with petitions of a very free na- 
ture, which ſtrongly ſpoke the ſenſe of the nation, and 
proved how ardently all men longed for the reſtoration of 
their laws and liberties. Even in a feaſt, which the city 
gave to the parliament and council of tate, it was deem- 
<«d a requiſite precaution, if we may credit Walker and 
Dugdale, to ſwear all the cooks, that they would ſerve 
nothing but wholeſome food to them. | 
The parliament judged it neceſſary to enlarge the laws 
of high treaſon beyond thoſe narrow bounds, within 
which they had been confined during the monarchy. 
They even comprehended verbal offences, nay intentions, 
though they had never appeared in any overt- act againſt 
the ſtate. To affirm the preſent government to be an 
uſurpation, to afſert that the parliament or council cf 
{fate were tyrannical or illegal, to endeavour ſubvert- 
ing their authority, or ſtirring up ſedition againſt them 
theie offences were declared to be high treaſon. The 
power of impriſonment, of which the petition of right had 
bereaved the king, it was now found neceſſary to reſtore 
to the council of ſtate; and all the jails in England were 
filled with men whom the jealouſies and fears of the rul- 


ing party had repreſented as dangerous, The taxes, 
| | con- 
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continued by the new government, and which, being 
unuſual, were eſteemed heavy, increaſed the general ill- 
will under which it laboured. Beſides the cuſtoms and 
exciſe, ninety thouſand pounds a-month were levied on 
land for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The ſequeſtrations 
and compoſitions of the royaliſts, the fale of the crown 
lands, and of the dean and chapter lands, though they 
yielded great ſums, were not ſufficient to ſupport the 
vaſt expenſes, and, as was ſuſpected, the great depreda - 
tions, of the parliament and of their creatures. 

Amidſt all theſe difficulties and diſturbances, the 
ſteady mind of Cromwel, without confuſion or embarrafſ- 
ment, ſtill purſued its purpoſe. While he was collect- 
ing an army of twelve thoutand men in the weſt of Eng- 
land, he ſent to Ireland, under Reynolds and Venables, 
2 reinforcement of four thouſand horſe and foot, in crder 


to fir-ngthen Jones, and enable him to defend himſelf 


againſt the marquis of Ormond, who lay at Finglaſs, 
and was making preparations for the attack of Dublin. 
Inchiquin, who had now made a treaty with the king's 
lieutenant, having, with a ſeparate bedy, taken Tredah 
and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offarreli who ſerved 
under O'Neal, and to young Coot who commanded ſome 
parliamentary forces. After he had joined his troops to 
the main army, with whom, for ſome time, he remained 
united, Ormond paſſed the river Liffy, and took poſt at 
Rathmines, two miles from Dublin, with a view of 
commencing the ſiege of that city. In order to cut off 
all farther fupply trom Jones, he had begun the repara- 
tion of an old fort which lay at the gates of Dublin; and 
being exhauſted with continual fatigue for ſome days, he 
had retired to reſt, after leaving orders to keep his forces 
under arms. (2d Auguſt.) He was ſuddenly awaked 
with the noiſe of firing; and, ſtarting from his bed, faw 
every thing already in tumult and confuſion. Jones, an 
excellent officer, formerly a lawyer, had ſallied out with 


the reinforcement newly arrived; and, attacking the 


party employedsin repa'ring the fort, he totally ronted 
them, purſued the advantage, and fell in with the army, 
Which had neglected Ormond's orders. Theſe he ſoon 

. threw 
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threw into diſorder ; put thera to flight, in ſpite of all the 
efforts of the Jord-lieutenant ; chaſed them off the field; 
ſeized all their tents, baggage, ammunition ; and re- 
turned victorious to Dublin, after killing a thoufand 
men, and taking above two thouſand pritoners. 

This loſs, which threw ſome blemiſh on the military 
character of Ormond, was irreparable to the royal cauſe. 
That numerous army which, with ſo much pains and 
difficulty, the lord-lieutenant had been collecting for 
more than a year, was diſperſed in a moment. Cromwel 
ſoon after * arrived in Dublin, where he was welcomed 
with ſhouts and rejoicings. He haſtened to Tredah. 
That town was well fortified : Ormond had thrown into 
it a good garriſon of three thouſand men, under fir Ar- 
thur Aſton, an officer of reputation. He expected that 
Tredah, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin, vculd 
Grit be attempted by Cromwel, and he was deſirous 
to employ the enemy {ome time in that fiege, while 
he himſelf ſhould repair his broken forces. But Crom- 
wel knew the importance of deſpatch. Having made 


a breach, he ordered a general aſſault. (September.) 


Though twice repulſed with loſs, he renewed the attack, 
and himſelf, along with Ireton, led on his men. All 
oppoſition was overborne by the furious valour of the 
troops. The town was taken ſword in hand; and orders 
being iſſued to give no quarter, a cruel] {laughter was 
made of the garriſon. Even a ſtew, who were ſaved by 
the ſoldiers, tatiated with bloody were next day miſerably 
butchered by orders from the geheral. One perſon alone 
of the garriſon eſcaped to be a meſſenger of this univerſal 
bavoc and deſtruction. 
Cromwel pretcnded to retaliate by this ſevere execution 
the cruelty of the Iriſh maſſacre ; But he weil knew, that 
almoſt the whole garriſon was Engliſh; and his juſtice 
was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all other 
garriſons from reſiſtance, His policy, however, had 

the deſired effect. Having led the army without delay to 
Wexford, he began to batter the towns The garr. on, 
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after a Night defence, offered to capitulate; but, before 
they obtained a ceſſation, they imprudently neglected 
their guards; and the Engliſh army ruſhed in upon them. 
The ſame ſeverity was exerciſed as at Tredah. 

Every town before which Cromwel preſented himſelf, 
now opened its gates without reſiſtance. Roſs, though 
ſtrongly garriſoned, was ſurrendered by lord Taffe. 
( October.) Having taken Eſtionage, Cromwel threw a 
bridge over the Barrow, and made himſelf maſter of 
Paſſage and C:rric. The Engliſh had no farther difficul- 
ties to encounter than what aroſe from fatigue and the 
advanced ſeaſon. Fluxes and contagious diſtempers 
creeped in among the ſoldiers, who periſhed in great 
numbers. Jones himſelf, the brave governor of Dublin, 
died at Wexford. And Cromwel had ſo far advanced 
with his decayed army, that he began to find it difficult, 
either to ſubſiſt in the enemy's country, or retreat to his 
own garriſon. (November.) But while he was in theſe 


ſtraits, Corke, Kinſale, and all the Engliſh garriſons in 


Munſter, deſerted to him, and opening their gates, 
reſolved to ſhare the fortunes of their victorious country- 

men. | 5 
This defertion of the Engliſh put an end to Ormond's 
authority, which was already much diminithed by the 
misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah, and Wexford, The 
Irith, actuated by national and religious prejudices, could 
no longer be kept in obedience by a proteſtant gover- 
nor, who was fo unſucceſsful in all his enterpriſes. The 
clergy renewed their excommunications againit him and 
his adherents, and added the terrors of ſuperſtition to 
thoſe which aroſe from a victorious enemy. Cromwel, 
having received a reinforcement from England, again 
took the field early in the ſpring. He made himſelf 
maſter of Kilkenny and Clonmel, the only places where 
he met with any vigorous reſiſtance. The whole frame 
of the Iriſh union being in a manner diflolved, Ormond 
ſoon after left the iſland, and delegated his authority to 
Clanricarde, who found affairs ſo deſperate as to admit 
of no remedy. The Iriſh were glad to embrace baniſh- 
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ment as a refuge. Above 40, ooo men paſſed into foreign 
ſervice; and Cromwel, well pleaſed to free the iſland 
from enemies, who never could be cordially reconciled ta 
the Engliſh, gave them full liberty and leiſure for their 
embarkation. 

While Cromwel proceeded with ſuch uninterrupted 
ſucceis in Ireland, which in the ſpace of nine months he 
had almoſt entirely ſubdued, fortune was preparing for 
him a new ſcene of victory and triumph in Scotland, 
Charles was at the Hague when fir Joſeph Douglas 
brought him intelligence that he was proc:aimed king by 
the Scottiſh parliament. At the ſame time, Douglas 
informed him of the hard conditions annexed to the pro- 
clamation, and extremely damped that joy which might 
ariſe from his being recogniſed ſovereign in one of his 
kingdoms. Charles too conſidered, that thoſe who pre- 


tended to acknowledge his title, were at that very time 


in actual rebellion againſt his family, and would be ture 
to entruſt yery little authority in his hands, and ſcarcely 
would afford him perſonal liberty and ſecurity. As the 
proſpect of affairs in Ireland was at that time not unpro= 
miſing, he intended rather to try his fortune in that Kking- 
dom, from which he expected more dutiful ſubmiſſion and 
obedience. 

Meanwhile he found it expedient to depart from Hol- 
land. The people in the United Provinces were much 
attached to his intereſts. Beſides his connexion with the 


family of Orange, which was extremely beloved by the 


populace, all men regarded with compaſſion his helpleſs 
condition, and expreſſed the greateſt abhorrence againſt 
the murder of his father; a deed to which nothing, 
they thought, but the rage of fanaticiſm and faction 
could have impelled the parliament. But though the 


public in general bore great favour to the king, the States 


were unealy at his preſence. They dreaded the parlia- 
ment, ſo formidable by their power, and fo proſperous 
in all their enterpriſes. They apprehended the moſt 
precipitate reſolutions from men of ſuch violent and 
ey diſpoſitions. And, after the murder of Do- 

| riſlaus, 
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riſlaus, they found it ſtill more neceſſary to ſatisfy the 
Engliſh commonwealth, by removing the king to a diſ- 
tance from them. 

(1650.) Doriſlaus, though a native of Holland, had 
lived long in England; and being employed as affiſtant 
to the high court of juftice, which condemned the late 
king, he had riſen to great credit and favour with the 
ruling party. They ſent him envoy to Holland; but no 
ſooner had he arrived at the Hague, than he was ſet 
upon by ſome royaliſts, chiefly retainers to Montroſe, 
They ruſhed into the room, where he was fitting with 
ſome company; dragged him from the table; put him to 
death as the firſt victim to their murdered tovereign ; very 
leiſurely and peaceably ſeparated themſelves ; and though 
orders were iſſued by the magiſtrates to arreſt them, theſe 
were executed with ſuch {ſlowneſs and reluctance, that the 
criminals had all of them the opportunity of making their 


_ elcape. 


Charles, having paſſed ſome time at Paris, where no 
aſſiſtance was given him, and even few civilities were 
paid him, made his retreat into Jerſey, where his au- 
thority was ſtill acknowledged. Here Winram, laird of 
Liberton, came to him as deputy from the committee of 
eſtates in Scotland, and informed him of the conditions to 
which he muſt neceſſarily ſubmit before he could be ad- 
mitted to the exerciſe of his authority. Conditions more 
ſevere were never impoſed by ſubjects upon their ſove- 
reign; but as the affairs of Ireland began to decline, and 
the king found it no longer fate to venture himſelf in that 
iſland, he gave a civil anſwer to Winram, and deſired com- 
miſſioners to meet him at Breda, in order to enter into a 
treaty with regard to theſe conditions. | 

The earls of Caſſilis and Lothian, lord Burley, the 
Jaird of Liberton, and other commiſſioners, arrived at 
Breda; but without any power of treating: The king 
muſt ſubmit, without reſerve, to the terms impoſed upon 
lm. The terms were, that he ſhould iſſue a proclama- 
tion, baniſhing from court all excommunicated perſons, 
that is, all thoſe who, either under Hamilton or Mont- 
roſe, had ventured their lives for his family; —_— 

ng: 
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t Engliſh ſubject who had ſerved againit the parliament ; 
i ſhould he allowed to appreach him ; that he ſhould bind : 
himtelf by his royal promiſe to take the covenant ;z that ; 
he ſhould ratify all acts of parliament, by which preſb@y= © 
x terian government, the directory of worſhip, the con- 
i} feſſion of faith, and the catechiſm, were eſtabliſhed ; and 
4 that in civil affairs he ſnould entirely conform himſelf to 
| the direction of pariiament, and in eceleſiaſtical to that 

} of the aſſembly. Theſe propoſals, the commiſſioners, - N 
after paſſing ſome time in ſermons and prayers, in order 
to expreſs the more determined reſolution, very ſolemnly 7 
delivered to the king. 

The king's friends were divided with regard to the 
part which he ſhould act in this critical conjuncture. 
Moſt of his Englifh counſelors diſſuaded him from ac- 
cepting conditions ſo diſadvantageous and diſhonourable. 
They ſaid that the men who now governed Scotland were 
the moſt furicus and bigotted of that party, which, not- 

j withſtanding his gentle government, had tirit excited a 

| rebellion againſt the late king; aiier the mott unlimited 

conceſſions, had renewed their rebellion, and ſtopped the 

{ progreſs of his victories in England; and after he had 

[| entruſted his perſon to them in his uttermoſt diſtiets, had 

baſely fold him, together with their own honour, to his 8 

i barbarcus enemies: That they had as yet ſhcwn' no 4 

marks of repentanee, and even in the terms which they 

| now propoſed, diiplayed the ſame antimonarchical prin- 
| ciples, and the ſame jealouſy of their ſovereign, by which ; 

they had ever been actuated: That nothing could be F 

| more diſhonourable than that the king, in his firſt enter- : 

q priſe, ſhould ſacrifice, merely for the empty name of roy- 3 

| alty, thoſe principles for which his father had died a 

| martyr, and in which he himſelf had been ſtrictly edu- is 

| cated: That by this hypocriſy he might Joſe the royal- 

| iſts, who alone were fincerely attached tc him; but never 

[ would gain the preſbyterians, who were averſe to his fa- 
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| mily and his cauſe, and would aſcribe his compliance 
[ merely to policy and neceſſity: That the Scots had re- 


[ fuſed to give him any aſſurances of their intending to 
[ reſtore him to the throne of England; and could they 
i | | even 
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eren be brought to make ſuch an attempt, it had ſuffi- 
ciently appeared, by the event of Hamilton's engagement, 
how unequal their force was to ſo great an enterpriſe: 
That on the firſt check which they ſhould receive, Argyle 
and his partiſans would lay hold of the quickeſt expe- 
dient for reconciling themſelves to the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, and would betray the king, as they had done his 
father, into the hands of his enemies: And that however 
deſperate the royal cauſe, it muſt ſtill be regarded as highly 
imprudent in the king to make a ſacrifice of his ho- 
nour, where the ſole purchaſe was to endanger his life or 
liberty. 

The earl of Laneric, now duke of Hamilton, the earl 
of Lauderdale, and others of that party, who had been 
banithed their country for the late engagement, were 
then with the king; and being deſirous of returning home 
in his retinue, they joined the opinion of the young duke 


the conditions required of him. It was urged, that 
nothing would more gratify the king's enemies than to 
ſee him fall into the ſnare laid for hun, and by fo ſcru- 
pulous a nicety, Icave the poſſeſſion of his dominions to 
thoſe who deſired but a pretence for excluding him: 
That Argyle, not daring fo far to oppoſe the bent of the 
nation as to throw off all allegiance to his ſovereign, had 
embraced this expedient, by which he hoped to make 
Charles dethrone himfelf, and refuſe a kingdom which 
was offered him: That it was not to be doubted but the 
ſame national ſpirit, aſſiſted by Hamilton and his party, 
would riſe ſtill higher in favour of their prince after he 
had entruſted himſelf to their fidelity, and would much 
abate the rigour of the conditions now impoſed upon 
him: That whatever might be the preſent intentions of 
the ruling party, they mutt unavoidably be engaged in a 
war with England, and muſt accept the aſſiſtance of the 
king's friends of all parties, in order to ſupport them- 
{elves againſt a power ſo much ſuperior; That how 
much ſoever a ſteady, uniform conduct might have been 
ſuitable to the advanced age and ſtrict engagements of 
the late King, no one would throw any blaine on a young 

prince 
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prince for complying with conditions which neceſſity had 
extorted from him : That even the rigour of thoſe prin- 
ciples profeſſed by his father, though with ſome it had 
exalted his character, had been extremely prejudicial to 
his intereſts ; nor could any thing be more ſerviceable to 
the royal cauſe, than to give all. parties room to hope for 
more equal and more indulgent maxims of government: 
And that where affairs were reduced to fo deſperate a 
ſituation, dangers ought little to he regarded; and the 
king's honour Jay rather in ſhowing ſome early {ymptoms 
of courage and activity, than in chuſing ſtrictly a party 
among theological controverſies, with which, it might be 
ſuppoſed, he was as yet very little acquainted, 


Jheſe arguments, ſeconded by the advice of the queen- 


mother and of the prince of Orange, the King's brother- 
in- law, who both of them thought it ridiculous to refuſe 
a kingdom merely from regard to epiſcopacy, bad great 
influence on Charles. But what chiefly determined him 
to comply was the account brought him of the fate of 
Montroſe, who, with all the circumſtances of rage and 
contumely, had been put to death by his zealous country - 
men. Though in this inſtance the king faw more evi- 
gently the furicus ſpirit by which the Scots were actuated, 
he had now no farther reſource, and was obliged to grant 
whatever was demanded of him. | 
Montroſe, having laid down his arms at the com- 
mand of the late king, had retired into France, and, con- 
trary to his natural diſpoſition, had lived for ſome tim 
-unactive at Paris. He there became acquainted wich 
the famous cardinal de Retz; and that penetrating judge 
celebrates him in his Memoirs as one of thoſe heroes, of 
whom there are no longer any remains in the world, and 
who are only to be met with in Plutarch. Deſirous of 
improving his martial genius, he toox 2 journey to Ger- 


many, was careſſed by the emperor, received the rank of 


mareſchal, and propoſed to levy a regiment for the Im- 
perial ſervice, While employed for that purpoſe in the 


Low Countries, lie heard of the tragical death of the 


king; and at the ſame time received from his young mal- 
ter a renewal of his commiſſion of captain-general in 
5 Scotland, 
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Horſe to bring him intelligence. The royaliſts were 
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Scotland. His ardent and daring ſpirit needed but this 
authority to put him in action. He gathered followers 
in Holland and the north of Germany, whom his great 
reputation allured to him, The king of Denmark and 
duke of Holſtein ſent him ſome {mall ſupply of money: 
The queen of Sweden furniſhed him with arms: The 
prince of Orange with ſhips: And Montroſe, haſtening 
his enterpriſe, leſt the king's agreement with the Scots 
ſhould make him revoke his commiſſion, ſet out for the 
Orkneys, with about 500 men, molt of them Germans. 
Theſe were all the preparations which he could make 
againſt a kingdom, ſettled in domeſtic peace, ſupported 


by a diſciplined army, fully appriſed of his enterpriſe, 


and prepared againſt him. Some of his retainers having 
told him of a propheſy, that to ham and him alone it was 
reſerved to reftore the king's authority in all his dominions ; 
he lent a willing ear to luggeſtions which, however ill- 
grounded or improbabley were ſo conformable to his own 
daring character. 

He armed ſeveral of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, 
thuugh an unwarlike people, and carried them over with 
him to Caithneſs; hoping that the general affection to 
the king's ſervice, and the fame of his former exploits, 


would make the Highlanders flock. to his ſtandard, But 


al! men were now haraſſed and fatigued with wars and 
diſorders : Many of thoſe who formerly adhered to him, 
had been ſeverely puniſhed by the covenanters: And no 
proſpect of ſuccels was entertained in oppoſition to ſa 
great a force as was drawn together againſt him. But 
however weak Montroſe's army, the memory of paſt 
events ſtruck a great terror into the committee of eſtates. 
They immediately ordered Leſley and Holborne to march 
againſt him with an army of 4000 men. Strahan was 
ſent before, with a body of cavairy to check his pro- 
greſs, He fell unexpectedly on Montroſe, who had no 


put to flight; all of them either killed or taken pri- 


4 ſoners; and Montroſe himſelf, having put on the diſ- 
Zuiſe of a peaſant, was perhidiouſly delivered into the 


hands 
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hands of his enemies, by a friend to whom he had en- 


truſted his perſon. 


All the infolence, which ſucceſs can produce in unge- 
nerous minds, was exerciſed by the covenanters againſt 
Montroſe, whom they ſo much hated and ſo much dread- 
ed. Theological antipathy farther increaſed their in- 
dignities towards a perſon, whom they regarded as im- 
pious on account of the excommunication which had 
been pronounced againſt him. Lefley led him about for 
ſeveral days in the ſame Jow habit under which he had 
diſguiſed himſelf. The vulgar, wherever he paſſed, were 
inſtigated to reproach and vilify him. When he came 
to Edinburgh, every circumſtance of elaborate rage and 
inſult was put in practice by order, of the parliament. 


At the gate of the city he was met by the magiſtrates, 


and put into a new cart, purpoſely made with a high chair 
or bench, where he was placed, that the people might 


| Have a full view of him. He was bound with a cord, 
drawn over his breaſt and ſhoulders, and faſtened through 


holes made in the cart, The hangman then took off the 
hat of the noble priſoner, and rode himſelf before the cart 
in his livery, and with his bonnet on ; the other officers, 
who were taken priſoners with the marquis, walking two 
and two before them. 

The populace, more generous and humane, when they 
ſaw ſo mighty a change of fortune in this great man, ſo 
lately their dread and terror, inte whoſe hands the ma- 
giſtrates, a few years before, had delivered on their knees 
the keys of the city, were ſtruck with compaſſion, and 
viewed him with ſilent tears and admiration, The 
preachers, next Sunday, exclaimed againſt this movement 
of rebel nature, as they termed it ; and reproached the peo- 
ple with their profane tenderneſs towards the capital enemy 
of piety and religion. 3 

When he was carried before the parliament, which 
was then ſitting, Loudon, the chancellor, in a violent de- 


clamation, reproached him with the breach of the national 


covenant, which he had ſubſcribed; his rebellion againſt 
God, tlie king, and the kingdom; and the many horrible 
| murders, 
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murder?, treaſons, and impieties, for which he was now 
to be brought to condign puniſhment. Montroſe in his 
anſwer ma ntained the ſame ſuperiority above his ene- 
mies, to which, by his fame and great actions, as well as 
by the conſciouſneſs of a good cauſe, he was juſtly en- 
titled, Be told the parliament, that, fince the king, as 
he was informed, had ſo far avowed their authority as to 
enter into treaty with them, he now appeared uncovered 
before their tribunal ; a reſpect which, while they ſtood 
in open defiance to their ſovereign, they would m vain 
have required of him. That he acknowledged, with in- 
finite ſhame and remorſe, the errors of his early conduct, 
when their plauſible pretences had ſeduced him to tread 
with them the paths of rebeilion, and bear arms againſt 
his prince and country. Thar his following ſervices, 
he hoped, had ſufficiently teſtified his repentance; and 
his death would now atone for that guilt, the only one 
with which he could juſtly reproach himſelf. That in 
all his warlike enterpriſes he was warranted by that com- 
miſſion, which he had received from his and their maſter, 
againſt whoſe lawful authority they had erected their 
ſtandard. That to venture his life tor his ſovereign was 
the leaſt part of his merit: He had even thrown down 
his arms in obedicnce to the ſacred commands of the 
king; and had reſigned to them the victory, which, in 
defiance of al} their efforts, he was fill cnaivled to diſpute 
with them. That no biccd had ever been ſhed by him 
but in the field of battle; and many perſons were now 
in his eye, many now dared to pror.ounce ſentence of 
death upon him, whoſe life, forfeited by the laws of war, 
he had formerly ſaved from the fury of the ſoldiers. 
That he was ſorry to find no better teſtimony of their re- 
turn to allegiance than the murder of {o faithful a ſub- 


Jecct, in whoſe death the king's commiſſion muſt be, at 


once, ſo highly injured and affronted. I bat as to him- 
iclf, they had in vain endeavoured to vilify and degrade 
him by all their ſtudied indignities: The juſtice of his 
cauſe, he knew, would ennoble any fortune; nor had he 


- other affliction than to ſee the authority of his prince, 


with which he was .inveſted, treated with ſo much igno- 
. : D” mixy. 
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miny. And that he now joyfully followed, by a like 
unjuſt ſentence, his late ſovereign ; and ſhould be happy 
if, in his future deſtiny, he could follow him to the ſame 
bliſsful manſions, where his piety and humane virtues 
had already, without doubt, ſecured him an eternal re- 
compence. = 

Montroſe's ſentence was next pronounced againſt him, 
«© That he, James Graham” (for this was the only 
name they vouchſafed to give him), „ ſhould next day 
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1 cc be carried to Edinburgh croſs, and there be hanged on 
1 « a gibbet, thirty feet high, for the ſpace of three 
"nt cc hours: Then be taken down, his head to be cut off 


11 cc upon a ſcaffold, and affixed to the priſon: His legs 
"i ce and arms be ſtuck upon the four chief towns of the 
{17h « kingdom: His body be buried in the place appro- 
I cc priated for common malefactors; except the church, 
174 cc upon his repentance, ſhould take off his excommuni- 
"my & cation.“ | 
The clergy, hoping that the terrors of immediate 
death had now given them an advantage over their 
enemy, flocked about him, and inſulted over his fallen [ 
- fortunes. They pronounced his damnation, and aſſured 
him, that the judgment, which he was ſo ſoon to ſuffer, 
would prove but an eaſy prologue to that which he muſt 
undergo hereafter. They next offered to pray with him : 
But he was too well acquainted with thoſe forms of im- 
precation which they called prayers. © Lord, vouchſafe 
c yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorri- 


4 expected, they would, according to cuſtom, offer up for 
him. He told them, that they were a miſerably deluded _ 
and deluding people; and would ſhortly bring their 
country under the moſt inſupportable ſervitude, to which 
1 any nation had ever been reduced. For my part, 
i ! added he, .I am much prouder to have my head affixed _ 
1 cc to the place where it is ſentenced to ſtand, than to 
ih cc have my picture hang in the king's bed- chamber. 
nd & So far frem being ſorry that my quarters are wo 
4 | | 6 ſent 


i | tc gible ſinner; this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and 
it c profane perſon, who refufes to hearken to the voice 
i i « of thy church. Such were the petitions, which, he 
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ſent to four cities of the kingdom ; I wiſh IT had limbs 
c enow to be diſperſed into all the cities of Chriſtendom, 


4 there to remain as teſtimonies in favour of the cauſe 


« for which I ſuffer.** This ſentiment, that very even- 
ing, while in priſon, he threw into verſe. The poem 
remains; a ſignal monument of his heroic ſpirit, and no 
deſpicable proof of his poetical genius. | 
(21ſt May.) Now was led forth, amidſt the inſults of 
his enemies and the tears of the people, this man of il- 
luſtrious birth, and of the greateſt renown in the nation, 
to ſuffer, for his adhering to the laws of his country, 
and the rights of his fovereign, the ignominious death 
deſtined to the meaneſt malefactor. Every attempt, 
which the inſolence of the governing party had made to 
ſubdue his ſpirit, had hitherto proved fruitleſs : They 
made yet one effort more, in this laſt and melancholy 
ſcene, when all enmity, ariſing from motives merely 
human, is commonly ſoftened and diſarmed. The exe- 
cutioner brought that book, which had been publiſhed in 
elegant Latin, of his great military actions, and tied it 
by a cord about his neck. Montroſe ſmiled at this 
new inſtance of their malice. Be thanked them, how- 
ever, for their officious zeal; and ſaid, that he bore this 
teſtimony of his bravery and loyalty with more pride than 
he had ever worn the garter. Having aſked, whether 
they had any more indignities to put upon him, and re- 
newing ſome devout ejaculations, he patiently endured 
the laſt act of the executioner. 
Thus periſhed, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
the gallant marquis of Montroſe; the man whole milita 


j genius, both by valour and conduct, had ſhone forth be- 


yond any which, during theſe civil diſorders, had ap- 
peared in the three kingdoms. The finer arts too, he 
had, in his youth, ſucceisfully cultivated ; and whatever 


| was ſublime, elegant, or noble, touched his great ſoul, 


Nor was he inſenſible to the pleaſures either of ſociety or 


of love, Something, however, of the vaſt and unbounded 
characteriſed his actions and deportment; and it was 
merely by an heroic effort of duty, that he brought his 
mind, impatient of ſuperiority, and even of equality, 
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to pay fuch unlimited ſubmiſſion to the will of his 
ſovereign. 

The vengeance of the covenanters was not fatisfied 
with Montroſe's execution, Urrey, whole inconſtancy 
now Jed him to take part with the king, ſuffered about 
the ſame time; Spotiſvood of Daerſie, a youth of 
e'ghteen, fir Francis Hay of Dalgeti, and colonel Sib- 
bald, all of them of bi1ih and character, underwent a 


like fate. Theſe were taken priſoners with Montroſe, 


The marquis of Huntley, about a year before, had alſo 
fallen a victim to the ſeverity of ihe covenanticrs, | 
The paſt ſcene diſplays in a full light the barbarity of 
this theological faction: The ſequel will ſufficiently 
diſp]+v their abſurdity. | 
(23d June.) The king, in conſequence of his agree- 
ment with the commiſſicners of Scotland, ſet ſail for that 
country; and being eſcorted by ſeven Dutch flips of 
war, who were ſent to guard the herr-ng fiſhery, he ar- 
rived in the fri h of Cromarty. Before he was per- 
mitted to land, he was required to ſign the covenant ; 
and many ſermons and lectures were made him, exho: t- 
ing him to perſerere in that holy conſeileracy, Hamilton, 
Lauderdale, Dumſcimling, and other noblemen cf that 
party whom they chied Engacers, were immediately 
ſeparated from him, and obliged to retire to their 
houſes, where they lived in 2 privat manner, without, 
truſt or euvtbority, None of his Engliſh iriends, who 
had ſerved his father, were allowed te remain in the 
kingdom. The king himſelf found that he was con- 
ſidered as a mere pavgeznt of ſtate, and that the few re- 
mains of royalty which he poſſeſſed, ſerved on!y to draw 
on him the greater indignities. One cf th: quarters of 
Montroſe, his faithful ſervant, who had borne his com- 
miſſion, had been ſent to Aberdeen, and was {ti} 2Jlowed 
to hang over the gates when he paſſed by that place. 
The general afſembiy, and afterwaras the committce of 
eſtates and the army, who were entirely governed by the 
aſſembly, ſet forth a public declaration, in which they 
proteſted, ** that they did not eſpouſe any malignant 
56 quarrel or party, but fought merely on their former 
| Tz | « grounds 
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ce grounds or principles; that they diſclaimed all the 
ce ſins and guilt of the king, and of his houſe; nor 
« would they own him or his intereſt, otherwiſe than 
c with a ſubordination to God, and ſo far as he owned 
« and proſecuted the cauſe of God, and acknowledged 
cc the ſins of his houſe, and of his former ways.“ 

The king, lying enfirely at mercy, and having no 
aſſurance of life or liberty, farther than was agreeable 
to the fancy of theſe auſtere zealots, was conſtrained to 
embrace a meaſure, which nothing but the neceſſity of 
his affairs, and his great youth and inexperience, could 
excuſe. (Aug. 16.) He iſſued a declaration, ſuch as 
they required of him. He there gave thanks for the 
merciful diſpenſations of providence, by which he was 
recovered from the ſnare of evil counſel, had attained a a 
full perſuaſion of the righteouſneſs of the covenant, and 
was induced to caſt himſelf and his intereſts wholly upon 
Ged. He deſired to be deeply humbled and afflited in 
ſpirit, becauſe of his father's following wicked meaſures, 
oppoling the covenant and the work of reformation, and 
ſhedding the blood of God's people throughout all his 
dominions: He lamented the idolatry of his mother, and 
the toleration of it in his father's houſe ; a matter of 
great offence, he ſaid, to all the proteſtant churches, and 
a great provocation to him who is a jealous God, viſit- 
ing the fins of the father upon the children. He pro- 
felicd, that he would have no enemies but the enemies of 
the covenant ; and that he deteſted all popery, ſuperſti- 
tion, prelacy, hereſy, ſchilm, and profaneneſs: And 
was reſolved not to tolerate, much leis to countenance, 
any of them in any of his dominiens. He declared, 
tnat he ſhould never love or favour thoſe who had ſo little 
con{cience as to follow his intereſts, in preference to the 
goſpel and the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. Ard he ex- 
preſſed his hope, that, whatever ill ſucceſs his former 
guilt might have drawn upon his cauſe, yet now, having 
obtained mercy to be on God's ſide, and to ackrowledge 
his own cauſe ſubordinate to that of God, divine pro- 
vidence would crown his arms with victory. 
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Still the covenanters and the clergy were diffident of 
the king's ſincerity. The facility which he diſcovered 
in yielding whatever was required of him, made them 
ſuſpect, that he regarded all his conceſſions merely as ri- 
diculous farces, to which he muſt of neceſſity ſubmit. 
They had another trial prepared for him. Inſtead of 
the ſolemnity of his coronation, which was delayed, they 
were relolved that he ſhoud paſs through a public humi- 
lation, and do penance before the whole people. They 
ſent him twelve articles of repentance, which he was to 
acknowledge; and the king had agreed, that he would 
ſubmit to this indignity. The various tram ſ-reihons of 
his father and grandfather, together with the idolatry of 
his mothcr, are again enumerated and aggravated in 
theic articles; and farther declarations were inſiſted on, 
that he ſought the reſtoration of his rights for the {ole 
advancement of religion, and in ſubordination to the 
kingdom of Chriſt. In ſhort, having exalted the altar 
above the throne, and brought royalty under their feet, 
the clergy were reſolved to trample on it, and vilify it, 
by every infeance of contumely, which their preſent in- 
fluence enabled them to impoie vpin their unhappy 
prince. | 

Charles in the mean time found his authority entirely 
annihilated, as well as his character degraded. He wes 
conſulted in no public meature, He was not called to 
aſſiſt at any councils. His favour was ſufh-ent to dif- 
credit any pretender to office or 2dvancewert. All ef- 
torts which he made to unite the oppoi te part'es, in- 
creaſed the ſuſpicion which the covenanters had enter- 
tained of him, as if he were not entirely their own. 
Argyle, who, by ſubtleties and compliances, was partly 
led and partly governed by this wild faction, ſtill turned 
a deaf ear to all advances which the king made to enter 
into confidence with him. Malignants and Engagers 
continued to be the obiects of general hatred and perſecu- 
tion; and whoever was obnoxious to the clergy, failed 
not to have one or other of theſe epithets affixed to him. 
The fanaticiſm which prevailed, being fo full of four 
and angry principles, and ſo overcharged with various 
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ant!pachies, had acquired a new object of abhorrence : 
Thete were the S92rcerers. So prevalent was the opinion 
of witchcrait, that great numbers accuſed of that crime 
were burnt by ſentence of the magiſtrates throughout all 
parts of Scotland. In a village near Ber» 1c, which 
contained only fourteen houics, fourteen perijons wie 
zuniſned by fire; and it became a ſcience, cvery-where 
much ſtudied and cultivated, to diftinguiſh a true witch 
by proper trials and lymptoms. | 
J he advance of the Engliſh army under Cromwel was 
not abie to appeaſe or ſoften the animoitties among the 
zartes in Scotland. The clergy were ſtii!l reſolute to 
t clude all but their more zealous adherents. As ſoon 
4 the Evglith parliament found that the treaty between 
the king and the Scots wouid probabiy terminate in an 
acconmodation, they wade preparations for a war which, 


they ſaw, would in the end prcve inevitable. Cromwel, 


having broken the force and courage of the Irifh, was 
{ont for; and he left the command of Ireland 10 Ireton, 
h governed that kingdom in the character of deputy, 
ane with vigilance and induſtry perfevered n the work of 
ſubduing and expeliing the natives. | 

It was expected that Fairlax, who {lil retained the 
name of general, would continue to act againſt Scotland, 
aud appear at the head of the forces; a ſtation fer waich 
lc was well qualified, and where alone he made any 
cure, But Fairfax, though he had allowed the army 
tu mare uſe of his name in murdering their fovereign, 
anch offering violence to the pa; liament, had enteriained 


unſurmountable ſcruples againſt invading tic Scots, 


whom he conſidered as zealous prefſbyterians, aud united 
fo England by the ſacred bands of the covenant. He 
was farther diſguttcd at the extremities into which he 
nid already been hurried ; and was confirmed in bis re. 
piignance by the exbortations cf his wife, who had great 
Intiuence over him, and was he felf much governed by 
the preſbyterian clergy. A committee of parliawment was 
lent to reaſon with him; and Cremwel was of the num- 
ber. In vain did they urge that the Scots had firſt 
broken the covenant by their invaiion of England under 
Hamil- 
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Hamilton; and that they would ſurely renew their hoſtile 


attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous meaſures of 
the commonwealth, Cromwel, who knew the rigid in- 
flexibility of Fairfax in every thing which he regarded 
as matter of principle, ventured to ſolicit him with the 
utmoſt earneſtneſs ; and he went ſo far as to ſhed tears of 
grief and vexation on the occaſion. No one could ſuſpect 
any ambition in the man, who laboured ſo zealouſly to 
retain his general in that high office which, he knew, he 
himſelf was entitled to fill. The ſame warmth of temper 
which made Cromwel a frantic enthuſiaſt, rendered him 
the moſt dangerous of hypocrites; and it was to this 
turn of mind, as much as to his courage and capacity, 
that he owed all his wonderful ſucceſſes. By the conta- 


gious ferment of his zeal, he engaged every one to co- 


operate with him in his meaſures ; and entering eaſily 
and affectionately into every part which he was diſpoſed 
to act, he was enabled, even after multiplied deceits, to 
cover, under a tempeſt of paſſion, all his crooked ſchemes 


and profound artifices. | 


Fairfax having reſigned his commiſſion, it was be- 
ſtowed on Cromwel, who was declared captain-general 
of all the forces in England, This command, in a 
commonwealth, which ſtood entirely by arms, was of 


the utmoſt importance; and was the chief ſtep which 


this ambitious politician had yet made towards ſovereign 
power. He immediately marched his forces, and en- 
tered Scotland with an army of 16,000 men. 

The command of the Scottiſh army was given to 
Leſley, an experienced officer, wha formed a very proper 
plan of defence. He entrenched himſelf in a fortified 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to 
remove from the counties of Merſe and the Lothians 
every thing which could ſerve to the ſubſiſtence of the 
Engliſh army. Cromwel advanced to the Scottiſh camp, 
and endeavoured by every expedient to bring Leſley to a 


battle: The prudent Scotchman knew that, though ſu- 


perior in numbers, his army was much inferior in diſ- 
cipline to the Engliſh; and he carefully kept himſelf 
within his entrenchments. By ſkirmiſhes and ſmall ren- 
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ecunters he tried to confirm the ſpirits of his foldiers; 
and he was ſucceſsful in theſe enterpriſes. His army 


daily increaſed both in numbers and courage. The 


king came to the camp; and having exerted himſelf in 


an action, gained on the affections of the ſoldiery, who 


were more deſirous of ſerving under a young prince of 


= ſpirit and vivacity, than under a committee of ta!«ing 


gown-men. The clergy were alarmed. They ordered 
Charles immediately to leave the camp. They zi{o 
purged it carejully of about four thouſand Malignants 
and Fagagers, wioſe zeal had led them to attend the 
king, and who were the ſoldie:s of chief credit and expe- 
rience in the nation. They then concluded, that they 


had an army compoſed entirely of ſaints, ane could not 


be beaten, They murmured extremely, not only ag ainſt 
their prudent general, but alſo againſt the Lord, on 
account of his delays in giving them deliverance; and 
they plainly told him, that if he would not fave them 
from the Englith ſectaries, he ſhould no longer be their 
God. An advantage having offered itſelf on a Sunday, 
they hindered the general from making uſe of it, leit 
he fhoeld involve the nation in the guilt of ſabbath- 
breas ing. | | 

Cromwel found himſelf in a very bad ſituation. He 
had no proviſions but what he received by ſea. He had 
not had the precantion to bring theſe in ſufficient quan- 
tities, and his army was reduced to difficulties. He 
1e:iced to Dunbar, Lefley followed him, and encamped 
on ihe heights of Lammermure, which overiook that 
town. There lay many diilicuit paſſes between Dunbar 
and B-rwic, and of the!e Lelley had taken poſſeſſion. 
The Englith general was reduced to extremitics. He 
had even embraced a reſolution of ſending by ſea all his 
foot and artillery to England, and of breaking through, 
at all hazards, with his cavalry. The madneſs cf the 
Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics ſaved him from this loſs and diſ- 
honour, b 

Night and day the miniſters had been wrebl:ng with 
the Loid in prayer, as they termed it; and they fancied 


hat they had at laſt obtained the victory. Revelations, 


they 
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they ſaid, were made them, that the ſectarian and here- 
tical army, together with Agag, meaning Cromwel, 
was delivered into their hands. Upon the faith of 
theſe viſions, they forced their general, in ſpite of his 
remonſtrances, to deſcend into the plain, with a view of 
attacking the Engliſh in their retreat. Cromwel, look- 
ing through a glaſs, ſaw the enemy's camp in motion 
and foretold, without the help of revelations, that the 
Lord had delivered them into hs hands. (3d Sept.) 
He gave orders immediately for an attack. In this 
battle it was eaſily obſerved that nothing, in military 
actions, can ſupply the place of diſcipline and expe- 
rience; and that, in the preſence of n where 
men are not accuſtomed to it, the fumes of enthuſiaſm 
preſentiy diſſipate, and loſe their influence. The Scots, 
though double in number to the Engliſh, were ſoon put 
to flight, and purſued with great ſlaughter. The chief, 
if not only, reſiſtance was made by one regiment of High- 
landers, that part of the army which was the leaſt in- 
fected with fanaticiſm. No victory could be more com- 
plete than this which was obtained by Cromwel. About 
three thouſand of the enemy were ſlain, and nine thouſand 
taken priſoners. Cromwel purſued his adyantage, and 
took poſſeſſion of Edinburgh and Leith. The remnant 
of the Scottiſh army fled to Stirling. The approach of 
the winter ſeaſon, and an ague, which ſeized Cromwel, 
kept him from puſhing the victory any farther. 

The clergy made great lamentations, and told the 
Lord, that to them it was little to ſacrifice their lives 
and eſtates, but to him it was a great loſs to ſuffer his 
elet to be deſtroyed. They publiſhed a declaration, 
containing the cauſe of their late misfortunes. Theſe 
viſitations they aſcribed to the manifold provocations of 
the king's houſe, of which they feared he had not yet 
thoroughly repented ; the ſecret intruſion of malignants 
into the king's family, and even into the camp; the 
leaving of a moſt malignant and profane guard of. horſe, 


who, being ſent for to be purged, came two days before 
the defeat, and were allowed to fight with the army; the 
owning of the King's quarrel by many without ſubordi- 
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nation to religion and liberty; and the carnal ſelf- keeping 
of ſome, together with the neglect of family prayers by 
others. : 

Cromwel, having been fo ſucceſsful in the war of the 
ſword, took up the pen againſt the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics. 
He wrote them ſome polemical letters, in which he 
maintained the chief points of the independent theology. 
He took care likewiſe to retort on them their favourite 
argument of providence ; and aſked them, Whether the 
Lord had not declared againſt them? But the miniſters 
thought that the ſame events, which to their enemies 


were judgments, to them were trials; and they replied, 


that the Lord had only hid his face for a time, from 


Jacob. But Cromwel inſiſted, that the appeal had been f 


made to God in the moſt expreſs and ſolemn manner, 
and that, in the fields of Dunbar, an irrevocable de- 
ciſion had been awarded in favour of the Engliſh 


8 army *. 


* This is the beſt of Cromwel's wretched compoſitions 
that remains, and we ſhall here extract a paſſage out of it. 


Lou ſay you have not ſo learned Chriſt as to hang the 
„ equity of our cauſe upon events. We could wiſh that 
e blindneſs had not been upon your eyes to all thoſe marvel- 


e Jous diſpenſations, which God had wrought lately in Eng- 


land. But did not you ſolemnly appeal and pray? Did 
„ © not we do ſo too? And ought not we and you to think, 
with fear and trembling, of the hand of the great God, in 
this mighty and ſtrange appcarance of his, but can ſlightly 


e call it an event? Were not both your and our expectations 
«© renewed from time to time, while we waited on God, to 
“ fee which way he would manifeſt himſelf upon our ap- 
« peals? And ſhall we, after all theſe our prayers, faſtings, 
ec tears, expectations, and ſolemn appeals, call theſe mere 
“ events? The Lord pity you. Surely we fear, becauſe it 
te has been a merciful and a gracious deliverance to us. 

6 beſeech you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch after the 


e mind of the Lord in it towards you, and we ſhall help you 
2 © by our prayers that you may find it. For yet, if we know 


© our heart at all, our bowels do in Chriſt yearn after the 
* godly in Scotland. Thuzloe, vol. i. P. 158. 
(1651.) 
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" (1651.) The defeat of the Scots was regarded by the 
king as a fortunate event. The armies, which fought 
on both ſides, were almoſt equally his enemies; and the 
vanquiiiicd were now obliged to give him lome more au- 
thority, and apply to him for ſupport. The parliament 
was ſummoned to meet at St. Johnſtone's. Hamilton, 
Lauderdale, and ail the Engagers, were admitted into 
court and camp, on condition of doing public penance, 
and cxpreſſing repentance for their late tranſgreſſions. 
Some Malignants alſo creeped in under various pretences. 
The intended humiliation or penance of the King was 
changed into the ceremony of his coronation, which was 
performed at Scone (Jan. 1) with great pomp and to- 
lemnity. But amidſt all this appearance of reſpect, 
Charles remained in the hands of the moſt rigid cove- 
nanters: And though treated with civility and courteſy 
by Argyle, a man of parts and addreſs, he was little 
better than a priſoner, and was ſtill expoſed to all the 
rudeneſs and pedantry of the eccleſiaſtics. 

This young prince was in a ſituation which very ill 
ſuited his temper and diſpoſition. All thoſe good qua- 
lities which he poſſeſſed, his affability, his wit, his 
gaiety, his gentleman-like, diſengaged behaviour, were 
here ſo many vices; and his love of eaſe, liberty, and 
pleaſure, was regarded as the higheſt enormity. Though 
artful in the practice of courtly diſſimulation, the ſancti- 
fied ſtyle was utterly unknown to him; and he never 
could mould his deportment into that ſtarched grimace, 
which the covenanters required as an infallible mark of 
converſion. The duke of Buckingham was the only 
Engliſh courtier allowed to attend him; and, by his in- 
genious talent for ridicule, he had rendered himſelf ex- 
tremely agreeable to his maſter. While ſo many objects 
of der iſion ſurrounded them, it was difficult to be aito- 
gether inſenſible to the temptation, and wholly to ſup- 
preis the laugh. Obliged to attend from morning to 
night at prayers and ſermons, they betrayed evident 
ſymptoms of wearineſs or contempt. The clergy never 
could eſteem the king ſufficiently regenerated : Any, 
continual exhortations, remonſtrances, and} reprim * 
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they ſtill endeavoured to bring him to a juſter ſenſe of his 


ſpiritual duty. 

The king's paſſion for the fair conld not altogether 
be reſtrained. He had once been obſerved uſing ſome 
familiarities with a young woman; and a committee 
of miniſters was appointed to reprove him for a behaviour 
ſo unbecoming a covenanted menarch. The ſpokeſman 
of the committee, one Douglaſs, began with a ſevere 
aſpect, informed the king that great ſcandal had been 
given to the godiy, enlarged on the heinous nature of 
ſin, and concluded with exhorting his majeſty, whenever 
he was diſpoſed to amuſe himſelt, to be more careful, for 
the future, in ſhutting the windows, This delicacy, fo 


unuſual to the place and to the character of the man, was 


remarked by the king ; and he never forgot the obliga- 
tion. | 

The king, ſhocked at all the indignities, and, per- 
haps, ſtill more tired with all the formalities, to which 
he was obliged to ſubmit, made an attempt to regain his 
liberty. General Middleton, at the head of ſome royal- 
iſts, being proſcribed by the covenanters, kept in the 
mountains, expecting ſome opportunity of {erving his 
maker. The king reſolved to join this body. He ſe- 
cretiy made his eicape from Argyle, and fled towards the 
Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, with a treop of horſe, 
was ſent in purſuit of him. He overtcok the king, and 
perſuaded him to return. The royaliſts being too weak 
to ſupport him, Charles was the more eaſily induced to 
comply. This incident procured bim afterwards better 
treatment and more authority; the covenanters being 
afraid of driving him, by their rigours, to tome deſperate 
reſolution. Argyle renewed his courtthip to the king, 
and the king, with equal diſnmulation, pretended to 
poſe great confidence in Argyle. He even went ſo far 
as 10 drop hints ot his intention to marry that nobleman's 
daughter : But he had to do with a man too wiſe to be 
ſeduced by ſuch groſs artifices. | | 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the Scottiſh army 


was aſſembled under Hamilton and Leſley; aud the king 


as 2Howed to join the camp. The forces of the weſtern 
vo. IX. | : 0H counties, 
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counties, notwithſtanding the imminent danger whiek: | 


threatened their country, were reſolutę not to unite their 
cauſe with that of an army which admitted any engagers 
or malignants among them ; and they kept in a body apart 
under Ker. They called themſclves the Proteſters; and 
their frantic ciergy declaimed equally againſt the king 
and againſt Cromwel. The other party were denominated 
Reſolutioners; and theſe diſtinctions continued long after 
to divide and agitate the Kingdom. a 
Charles encamped at the 'Torwood ; and his generals 
reſolved to conduct themſelves by the fame cautions 
maxims which, fo long as they were embraced, had 
been ſucceſsful during the former campaign. The town 
of Stiriing lay at his back, and the whole north ſupplied 


him with provitions, Strong entrenchments defended his 


front; and it was in vain that Cromwel made every 
attempt to bring him to an engagement. After loſing 
much time, the Engliſh general ſent Lambert over the 
frith into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the pro- 
viſions of the enemy. Lambert fell upon Holborne and 
Browne, who commanded a party of the Scots, and put 
them to rout with great ſlaughter. Cromwel alſo paſſed 
over with his whole army ; and lying at the back of the 


king, made it impoſſible for him to keep his poſt any 


longer. | : 
Charles, reduced to deſpair, embraced a reſolution 
worthy of a young prince contending for empire. Hav- 
ing the way open, he reſolved immediately to march into 
England; where he expected that all his friends, and ali 
thoſe who were diſcontented with the preſent government, 
would flock to his ſtandard. He perſuaded the generals 
to enter into the ſame views; and with one conſent the 


army, to the number of 14,000 men, roſe from their 


camp, and advanced by great journies towards the 

ſoutn. 5 = 
Cromwel was ſurpriſed at this movement of the royai 
army. Wholly intent on offending his enemy, he hach 
expoſed his friends to imminent danger, and law the 
king with numerous foices marching into Englant ; 
where his preſence, from the general hatred Which pre- 
vaiies 
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vailed againſt the parliament, was capable of producing 
ſome great revolution. But if this conduct was an over- 
fight in Cromwel, he quickly repaired it by his vigilance 
and activitv. He deſpatched letters to the parliament, 
exhorting them not to be diſmayed at the approach of the 
{cots : He ſent orders every-where for aſſembling forces 
to oppoſe the king: He ordered Lambert with a body of 
cavairy to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and 
infeſt their march: And he himſelf, leaving Monk with 
7000 men to complete the reduction of Scotland, followed 
the king with all the expedition poſſible. | 

Charles found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations 
of increaſing bis army. The Scots, terrified at the pro- 
ſpect of ſo hazardous an enterpriſe, fell off in great num- 
bers. The Engliſh preſbyterians, having no warning 
given them of the king's approach, were not prepared 
to join him. To the royaliſts, this meaſure was equally 
unexpected ; and they were farther deterred from joining 
the Scottiſh army, by the orders which the committee of 
miniſters had iſſued, not to admit any, even in this de- 
{perate extremity, who would not ſubſcribe the covenant, 
The earl of Derby, leaving the Ifle of Man, where he 
had hitherto mantained his independence, was employed 
in levying forces in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire; but was 
ſcon ſuppreſſed by a party of the parliamentary army. 
And the king, when he arrived at Worceſter, found that 
his forces, extremely haraſſed by a haſty and fatiguing 
march, were not more numerous than when he roſe from 
his camp in the Torweod. 

Such is the influence of eſtabliſned government, that 
the commonwealth, though founded in uſurpation the 
moſt unjuſt and unpopular, had authority ſufficient to 
raiſe every-where the militia of the counties ; and theſe, 
united with the regular forces, bent all their efforts 
againſt the king, (3d Sept.) With an army of about 


zo, ooo men, Cromwel fell upon Worceſter ; and attack- 


| Ing it on all fides, and meeting with little reſiſtance, 
except from duke Hamilton and general Middleton, broke 
in upon the diſordered royaliſts. The ftreets of the city 
| Were itrowed with dead. Hamilton, a nobleman of 


E 2 bravery 
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bravery and honour, was mortally wounded ; Macy 
wounded and taken priſoner; the king huntelf, having 
given many proots of perſonal valour, was vbiiged to fly. 
The whole Scottiſh army was either killed or taken 
priſoners. The country people, inflamed with national 
antipathy, put to death the few that eſcaped from the 
fic'd of hattle. 

Tune king left Worceſter at fix o'clock in the afternoon 
and, without halting, travelled about twenty-lix miles, 
in company with fifty or ſixty of his friends. To pro- 
vide for his ſafety, he thought it beſt to ſeparate himſelf 
from his companions ; and he left them without com- 
municoti::z his intentions to any of them. By the earl of 
Derby's ducctions, he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe in 
the borders of Staffordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, 
a farmer. To this man Charles entruſted himſelf. The 
man had dignity of ſentiments much above his condition; 
and though death was denounced againſt all who conceal - 
ed tne king, and a great reward promiſed to any ons 
who ihouid betray him, he profeſſed and maintained 
unihaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance of hits four bro- 
thers, equally honourable with himſelf; and having 
clothed the king in a garb like their own, they led him 
into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, 
and pretended to employ themſelves in cutting faggots. 
Some nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, and fed on 
fuch homcly fare as it afforded. For a better conceal- 
ment, he mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered him- 
ſelf among the leaves and branches for twenty-four hours. 
He law ſeveral ſoldiers paſs by. All of them were 
intent in ſearch of the King; and ſome expreſſed, in his 
hearing, their earneſt wiſhes of ſeizing him. This tree 
was ait-rowards denominated the Royol Oak; and for 
many yea's was regarded by the neighbourhood with 
great vyeneration, | 

Charles was in the miildle of the Kingdom, and could 
neither ſtay in his retreat, nor itir a ſtæp from it, without 
tne moſt imminent danger. Fear, hopes, and party zeal, 
intereſted multitudes to diſcover him; and even the ſmall- 
eilt indifcretion of his friends might prove fatal. Having 
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joined lord Wilmot, who was ſkulking in the neighhour- 
hood, they agreed to put themſelves into the hands 
oi colonel Lane, a zealous royaliſt, who lived at Bentley, 
not many miles diſtant. The king's feet were ſo hurt by 
walking about in heavy boots or countrymen's ſhoes 
which did not fit him, that he was obliged to mount on 
horicback ; and he travelled in this ſituation to Bentley, 
attended by the Pendereils, who had been 1o faithful to 
him. Lane formed a ſcheme for his journey to Briſtol, 
where, it was hoped, he would find a ſhip, in which he 
might tranſport himſelf, He had a near kiniwoman, 
Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of that city, 
and was with child, very near the time of her delivery. 
He obtained a pats (for, during thoſe times of confuſion, 
this precaution was requiſite) for his ſiſter Jane Lane and 
a ſervant, to travel towards Briſtol, under pretence of 
viſiting and attending her relation. The king rode be- 
fore the lady, and perſonated the ſervant. 

When they arrived at Norton's, Mrs. Lane pretended 
that ſhe had brought along as her ſervant a poor lad, a 
neighbouring farmer's ſon, who was ill of an ague; and 
the begged a private room for him, where he might 
be quiet. Though Charles kept himſelf retired in this 
chamber, the butler, one Pope, ſoon knew him: The 
King was alarmed, but made the butler promiſe that he 


would keep the ſecret from every mortal, even from his 


maſter z and he was faithful to his engagement. 

No ſhip, it was found, would, for a month, ſet fail 
rom Briſtol, either for France or Spain; and the king 
was obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He entruſted 
himſelf to colonel Windham of Dorſetſnire, an affection- 
ate partiſan of the royal family. The natural effect of 
the long civil wars, end of the furious rage to which all 
men were wrought up in their different factions, 
was, that every one's inclinations and affections were 
thoroughly known, and even the courage and fidelity of 
moſt men, by the variety of incidents, had been put 
tO trial. The royaliſts too had, many of them, been ob- 
liged to make concealments in their houſes for them- 
ſelves, their friends, or more valuable effects; and the 
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arts of eluding the enemy had been frequently praQiſed, 
All theſe circumitances proved tavourable to the King in 
the preſent exigency. As he often paſted through the 
hands of catholics, the Prieſt s Hole, as they called it, the 
place where they were obliged to conceal their perſecuted 
prieſts, was ſometimes employed for ſheltering their 
diſtreſſed ſovereign. 

Windham, before he received the king, aſked leave to 
entruſt the important ſecret to his mother, his wife, and 
four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity he could rely. Of 
ali their, no-one proved wanting either in honour or diſ- 
cretion. Thc venerable old matron, on the feception of 
her royal gueit, exprefied the utmoſt joy, that having 
Joſt, without regret, three ſons and one grandchild in de- 
fence of his tather, ſhe was now reſerved, in her declin- 
ing years, io be inſtrumental in the preſervation of him- 
Jef, Windham told the king, that fir Thomas, his 
father, in the year 1636, 2 few days before his death, called 
to him his tive ſons. My children,“ ſaid he, © we 


„ have hitherto ſeen ſerene and quiet times under our 


© three laſt ſovereigns: But I muſt now warn you to 
prepare for clouds and ſtorms. Factions ariſe on every 
„ flide, and threaten the tranquillity of your native 
* country. But whatever happen, do you faithfully 
© honour and cbey your prince, and adhere to the crowns 
& ] charge ycu never to forſake the crown, though 
© 1t ſhould hang upon a buſn.—“ Theſe laſt words, 
added Windham, „ made ſuch impreſſions on all our 
« breaſts, that the many afflictions of theſe fad times 
% could never efface their indelible characters.“ From 
innumerable inſtances, it appears how deep-rooted in the 
minds of the Engina gentry of that age was the princi- 
ple of loyalty to their ſovereign ; that noble and genercus 


Principle, inferior only in excellence to the more enlarg- 


ed and more enlightened affection towards a legal conſti- 
tution, But during thoſe times of military u{urpationg 
theſe paſſions were the ſame. 

The king continued ſeveral days in Windham's 


: houſe; and all his friends in Britain, and in every part 


oi Europe, remained in the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe with 
. 1 | regard 
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regard to his fortunes : No one could conjecture whether | 
he were dead or alive ; and the report of his death heing | 
generally belicved, happily relaxed the vigilant ſearch 
of his enemies. Trials were made to procure a veſiel 
for his eſcape ; but he ſtill met with diſappointments. 
Having left Windham's houte, he was obliged again to 
return to it. He paſſed through many other adventures; 
aſſumed different diſguiſes; in every ſtep was expoſed 
fo imminent perils; and received daily proofs of uncor- 
rupted fidelity and attachment. The {agacity of a ſmith, 
who remarked that his horſe's thoes had been made in 
the north, not in the weft, as he pretended, once de- 
tected him; and he narrowly eiczped. At Shorcham 
in Suſſex a veſſel was at lait found, in which he «embark - 


* ed. He had been known to fo many, that if he had 
7 not ſet ſail in that critical moment, it had been impoſſi- 
5 ble for him to eſcape. After one and torty days con- 


ceaiment, he arrived ſafely at Feſcamp m Normandy. 

No leis than forty men and women bad at different times 
been privy to his concealment and e:cap?. 

il The battle of Worceſter afforded Cromwel what he 
agaalled his crowning mercy. So elated was he, that he 
j intended to have knighted in the field two of his generals, 
Lambert and Fleetwood; but was difiuaded by his 
„ Friends from exerting this act of regal authority. His 
power and ambition were too great to brook ſubmiſſion 

to the empty name of a republic, which ſtood chiefly by 

his influence, and was ſupported by his victories. How 

early he entertained thoughts of taking into his hand 

the reins of government is uncertain. We are only 
aſſured, that he now diſcovered to his intimate friends 

theſe aſpiring views; and even expreſſed a debre of aſ- 
ſuming the rank of king, whick he had contributed, 

with ſuch ſeeming zeal, to abcliſh. 

The little popularity and credit acquired by the re- 

/  publicans, farther ſtimulated the ambition of this en- 
| terprifing politician. © Theſe men nad not that large 
| thought, nor thoſe comprehenſive views, which might 
- qualify them for acting the part of legiſlators : S:IffÞ 
ams and bigotry chicfy engroſſed their attemion. bates. 
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carried their rigid auſterity fo far as to enact a law, 
declaring fornication, after the firſt act, to be felony, 
without benefit of clergy *. They made {mall progres 
in that important work, which they profeſſed to have fo 
much at heart, the ſettling of a new model of repre- 
ſentation, and fixing a plan of government. The nation 
began to apprehend, that they intended to eſtabliſh 
themſelves as a perpetual legiſlature, and to confine the 
whole power to ſixty or ſeventy perſons, who called them- 
ſelves the parliament of the Commonwealth of England. 
And while they pretended to beſtow new liberties upon 
the nation, they found themſelves obliged to infringe 
even the molt valuable of thoſe which, through time 
immemorial, had been tranſmitted from their anceſtors. 
Not daring to entruſt the trials of treaſon to juries, who, 
being choſen indifferently from among the people, would 
have been little favourable to the commonwealth, and 
would have formed their verdi& upon the ancient laws, 
they eluded that noble inſtitution, by which the govern- 
ment of this ifland has ever been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 
They had evidently ſeen in the trial of Lilburn what 
they couid expect from juries. This man, the moſt 
turbulent, but the moſt upright and courageous, of 
human kind, was tried for a tranſgreſſion of the new 
ſtatute of treaſons : But though he was plainly guilty, 
he was acquitted, to the great joy of the people. Weit- 
minſter-hall, nay the whole city, rang with ſhouts and 
acciamations. Never did any eltablilhed power receive 
ſo ſtrong a declaration of its uſurpation and invalidity ; 
and from no inſtitution, beſides the admirable one of 
juries, could be expected this magnanimous effort. 

That they might not for the future be expoſed to 
affronts, which ſo much leſſened their authority, the 
parliament erected a high court of juſtice, which was 
to receive indictments from the council of ſtate. This 
court was compoled of men devoted to the ruling party, 


* A bill was introduced into the houſe againſt painting, 
patches, and other immodeſt dreſs of women; but it did 
not pals, Parl. Halt, vol, xix. p. 263. 
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without name or character, determined to ſacrifice every 


thing to their own ſafety or ambition. Cozonei Enſebius 
Andrews and colonel Walter Slingſpy were tried by this 
court for conſpiracies, and condenned to death, They 
were royaliſts, and refuſed to plead before to illegal a 
Juriſdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other preſbyterians, 
having entered into a plot againft the republic, were alfo 
tried, condemned, and executed. The earl of Derby, 
fir Timothy Featherſtone, Beraboe, being taken priſon- 
ers after the battle of Worceſter, were put to death by 
ſentence of a court- martial; a method of proceeding 
declared illegal by that very petition of right, for which 
a former parliament had ſo ſtrenuoully contended, and 
which, after great efforts, they had extorted from the 
king. | | 

Excepting their principles of toleration, the maxims 
by which the republicans regulated eccleſiaſtical affairs 
no more prognoſticated any durable ſettlement, than 
thoſe by which they conducted their civil concerns. 
The preſbyterian model of congregation, claſſes, and 
aſſemblies, was not allowed to be fnithed : It ſeemed 
eren the intention of many leaders in the parliament 
to admit of no eſtabliſhed church, and to leave every 
one, without any guidance of the magiſtrate, to embrace 
whatever ſect, and to ſupport whatever clergy, were 


moſt agreeable to him. 


The parliament went ſo far as to make ſome ap- 
proaches in one province, to their independent model. 
Almoſt all the clergy of Wales being <ciected as malig- 
nants, itinerant preachers with ſinall ſalaries were ſettled, 
not above four or five in each county; and theſe, being 
furniſhed with horſes at the public expenſe, hurried from 
place to place, and carried, as they expreſled themſelves, 
the glad tidings of the goſpel. They were all of them 
wen of the loweſt birth and education, who had deſerted 
mechanical trades, in order to follow this new profeſſion. 
And in this particular, as well as in their wandering 
life, they pretended to be more truly apottolical. 

The republicans, both by the turn ot their diſpoſition, 
and by the nature of the inſtruments which they em- 


p:oyed, 
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ployed, were better qualified for acts of force and vigour 
than for the flow and deliberate work of legiſlation. 
Notwithſtanding the late wars and bloodſhed, and the 
preſent tations, the power of England had never, in 
any period, appeared ſo formidable to the neighbouring 
kingdoms as it did at this time, in the hands of the 
commonwealth. A numerous army ſerved equally to 


retain every one in implicit ſubject:on to eſtablithed au- 


thority, and to ſtrike a terror into foreign nations. 
The power of peace and war was lodged in the ſame 
hands with that of impoſing taxes; and no difference 
of views, among the ſeveral members of the legiſlature, 
could any longer be apprehended. The preſent impo- 
ſitions, though much ſuperior to what had ever formerly 
been experienced, were in reality moderate, and what a 
nation 60 opulent could eaſily bear. The military genius 
of the people had, by the civil conteſts, been rouſed 
from its former lethargy; and excellent officers were 
formed in every branch of ſervice. The confuſion, into 
which all things had been thrown, had given oppor- 
tunity to men of low ftations to break through their 
obicurity, and to raiſe themſelves by their courage to 
commands which they were well qualified to exerciſe, 
but to which their birth could never have entitled them. 
And while ſo great a power was Jodged in ſuch active 
hands, no wonder the republic was ſucceſsful in all its 
enterpriſes. : 

Blake, a man of great courage and a generous diſpo- 
ſition, the ſame perſon who had defended Lyme and 
Taunton with ſuch unſhaken obſtinacy againſt the late 


king, was made an admiral ; and though he had hitherto | 


been accuſtomed only to land-ſervice, into which too he 
had not entered till paſt fifty years of age, he ſoon raiſed 
the naval glory of the nation to a greater height than 


it had ever attained in any former period. A fleet was 
put under his command, and he received orders to pur- 
ſue prince Rupert, to whom the king had entruſted that 
ſquadron which had deſerted to him. Rupert took ſhelter 
in Kinſale; and eſcaping thence, fled towards the coaſt 
of Portugal, Blake purſued and chaſed him into the 

Tagus, 
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'Tagvs, where he intended to make an attack upon him, 


But the king of Portugal, moved by the favour which, | 


throughout all Europe, attended the royal cauſe, refuſed 
Blake admittance, and aided prince Rupert in making 
his eſcape. To be revenged of this partiality, the 
Engliſh admiral made prize of twenty Portugueſe ſhips 


richly laden; and he threatened ftil] farther vengeance. 


The king of Portugal,. dreading ſo dangerous a foe to 
his newly-acquired dominion, and ſenſible of the un- 
equal conteſt in which he was engaged, made all poſſible 
ſubmiſſions to the haughty republic, and was at laſt 
admitted to negotiate the renewal of his alliance with 
England. Prince Rupert, having loft a great part of 
his ſquadron on the coaſt cf Spain, made ſail towards 
tie Weſt Indies, His brother, prince Maurice, was 
there ſhipwrecked in a hurricane, Every-where this 


ſquadron ſubſiſted by privatecring, ſometimes on Engliſh, 


ſometimes on Spaniſh veſſels. And Rupert at laſt re- 
turned to France, where he diſpoſed of the remnants cf 
his fleet, together with his prizes. 

All the ſettlements in America, except New England, 
which had been planted entirely by the puritans, adhered 
to the royal party, even after the ſettlement of the 1e- 
public; and fir George Ayſcue was ſent with a ſquadron 
to reduce them. Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia, were 
oon ſubdued. Barbadoes, commanded by lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, made ſome reſiſtance; but was at 
laſt obliged to ſubmit. | 

With equal eaſe were Jerſcy, Guernſey, Scilly, and 
the Ifle of Man, brought under ſubjection to the repub- 
lic; and the fea, which had been much infeſted by 
privateers from theſe iſlands, was rendered ſafe to the 
Engliſh commerce. The countels of Derby defended 
the Iſle of Man; and with great reluctance yielded to 


the neceſſity of ſurrendering to the enemy. This lady, 
a daughter of the illuſtrious houſe of Trimoille in France, 


kad, during the civil war, diſplayed a manly courage 
by her obſtinate defence of Latham-houſe againſt the 
parliamentary forces; and ſhe retained the glory of being 
ibs laſt perſon in the three kingdoms, and in all their 

dependant 
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dependant dominions, who ſubmitted to the victorious 
commonwealth *, | . 


Ireland and Scotland were now entirely ſubjected and | 


reduced to tranquillity. Ireton, the new deputy of Ire- 
land, at the head of a numerous army, 30,000 ſtrong, 
proſecuted the wors. of ſubduing the revoited Iriſh; and 
he dutented them in many rencounters, which, though 
of themlelves of no great moment, proved fatal to their 
declining cauſe, He puniſhed without mercy all the 
priſoners who hed any band in the mailacres. Sir 
Phelim O'Neale, among the reſt, was, ſome time after, 
brought to the gibbet, and ſuffered an ignominious 
death, which he had ſo well merited by his inhuman 
cruelties. Limeric, a conſiderable town, ſtill remained 
in the hands of the Iriſh 3 and Ireton, after a vigorous 
ſiege, made himſelf maſter of it. He was here infected 
with the plague, and ſhortly after died; a memorable 
perſonage, much celebrated for his vigilance, induſtry, 
capacity, even for the ſtrict execution of juſtice in that 
unlimited command which he poileiled in Ireland. He 
was obſerved to be inflexible in all his purpoſes ; and 
it was believed by many, that he was animated with a 
ſincere and paſſionate love of liberty, and never could 
have been induced by any motive to ſubmit to the ſmall- 
eſt appearance of regal government, Cromwel appeared 
to be much affected by his death; and the republicans, 
who repolcd great confidence in him, were inconſolable. 
To ſhow their regard for his merit and ſervices, they 
beſtowed an eſtate of two thouſand pounds a-year on his 
family, and honoured him with a magnificent funeral at 
the public charge. Though the eſtabliſhed government 
was but the mere ſhadow of a commonwealth, yet w:s 


it beginning by proper arts to encourage that publ:c | 


ſpirit which no other {pecies of civil pointy is ever able 
fully to inſpire. | 

The command of the army in Ireland devolved cn 
lieutenant-general Ludlow. The civil government of 
the iſland was entrutted to commiſſioners. Ludlow cun- 


* See note B at the end of the volume, 
K | tinned 
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tinued to puſh the advantages againſt the Iriſh, and 
every-where obtained an ealy victory. That unhappy 
pcople, diiguſted with the king on account of thote 
violent declarations againſt them and their religion, 
which had been extorted by the Scots, applied to the 
king of Spain, to the duke of Lorraine, and found 
aſſiſtance no-where. Clanricarde, unable to reſiſt the 
prevailing power, made ſubmifſions to the parliament, 
and retired into England, where he ſoon after died. He 
was a ſteady catholic ; but a man much reſpected by ail 
parties. 

The ſucceſſes which attended Monk in Scotland were 
no leſs deciſive, That able general laid ſiege to Stirling- 
caſtle z and though it was well provided tor defence, it 
was ſoon ſurrendered to him. He there became matter 
of all the records of the kingdom; and he ſent them to 
England. The earl of Leven, the carl of Crawford, 
lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near 
Perth, in order to concert meaſures for railing a new 
army, were ſuddenly ſet upon by colonel Alured, and 
molt of them taken priſoners. Sir Philip Muſgrave, with 
ſome Scots, being engaged at Dumfries in a like enter- 
priſe, met with a like fate. Dundee was a town well 
fortified, ſupplied with a good garriſon under Lumiiden, 
and full of all the rich furniture, the plate, and money 
of the kingdom, which had been ſent thither as to a 
place of fatety. Monk appeared before it; and having 
made a breach, gave a general aſſault. He carried the 
town; aud following the example and inftructions ot 
Cromwe], put all the inhabitants to the ſword, in order 
to ſtrike a general terror into the kingdom. Warned 
by this example, Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, Inverneſs, 
and other towns and forts, yielded, of their own accord, 
to the enemy. Argyle made his ſubmiſſions to the 
Engliſh commonwealth ; and excepting a few royalilts, 
who remained ſome time in the mountains, under the 
earl of Glencairn, lord Balcarras, and general Middle- 
ton, that kingdom, which had hitherto, though all 
ages, by means of its fituation, poverty, and valouz, 
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maintained its independence, was reduced to total ſub- 
jection. | 

The Engliſh parliament ſent fr Harry Vane, St. John, 
and other commiſſioners, to ſettle Scotland. Theſe 
men, who poſſeſſed little of the true ſpirit of liberty, 
knew how to maintain the appearance of it; and they 
required the voluntary content of all the counties and 
towns of this conquered kingdom, before they would 
unite them into the ſame commonwealth with England. 
The clergy proteſted ; becauſe, they ſaid, this incorpo- 
rating union would draw along with it a ſubordination 
of the church to the ſtate in the things of Chriſt. Eng- 
liſh judges, joined to ſome Scottiſh, were appointed to 
determine all cauſes ; juſtice was ſtrictly adminittered 
order and peace maintained; and the Scots, freed from 
the tyranny of the ecclchaitics, were not much diffati(- 
hed with the preſent government“. The prudent con- 
duct of Monk, a man who poſſeſſed a capacity for the 


arts both of peace and war, ſerved much to reconcile 


the minds of men, and to allay their prejudices. 

(1652.) By the total reduction and pacification of 
the Britiſh dominions, the parliament had leiſure to look 
abroad, and to exert their vigour in foreign enterpriſes. 
The Dutch were the firſt that felt the weight of their 
arms. 

During the life of Frederic Henry, prince of Orange, 
the Dutch republic had maintained a neutrality in the 
civil wars of England, and had never interpoſed, ex- 
cept by her good offices, between the contending parties. 
When William, who had married an Engliſh princeſs, 
ſucceeded to his father's commands and authority tf, 
the States, both before and after the execution of the 
late king, were accuſed of taking ſteps more favourable 
to the royal cauſe, and of betraying a great prejudice 
againſt that of the parliament. It was long before the 
envoy of the Engliſh commonwealth could obtain an 
audience of the ſtates-general. The murderers of Do- 


Sec note [C] at the end of che volume. + 1647. 
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riſlaus were not purſued with ſuch rigour as the parlia- 
ment expected. And much regard had been payed to 
the king, and many good offices performed to him, both 
by the public, and by men of all ranks in the United 
Provinces. T0 | | 
After the death of William prince of Orange, which 
was attended with the depreſſion of his party and the 
triumph of the Dutch republicans, the parliament thought 
that the time was now favourable for cementing a cloſer 
coniederacy with the States. St. John, chief juſtice, who 
was ſent over to the Hague, had entertained the idea of 
forming a kind of coalition between the two republics, 
which would have rendered their intereſts totally inſe- 
parable; but fearing; that ſo extraordinary a project would 
not be reliſhed, he contented himſelf with dropping ſome 
hints of it, and openly went no farther than to propoſe a 
ſtrict defenſive alliance between England and the United 


Provinces, ſuch as has now, for near ſeventy years, taken 


place between theſe friendly powers. But the States, 


who were unwilling to form a nearer confederacy with a 


government whoſe meaſures were ſo obnoxious, and 
whoſe ſituation ſeemed ſo precarious, offered only to re- 
new the former alliances with England. And the haughty 
St. John, diſguſted with this diſappointment, as well as 
incenſed at many affronts, which had been offered him 
with impunity, by the retainers of the Palatine and 
Orange families, and indeed by the populace in general, 
returned into England, and cndeayoured to foment a quar- 
rel between the republics. | 
The movements of great ſtates are often directed by 
as ſlender ſprings as thoſe of individuals. Though war 
with ſo conſiderable a naval power as the Dutch, who 
were in peace with all their other neighbours, might ſeem 
dangerous to the yet unſettled commonwealth, there were 
ſeveral motives which at this time induced the Engliſh 
parliament to embrace hoſtile meaſures. Many of the 
members thought that a foreign war would ſerve as a pre- 
tence for continuing the ſame parliament, and delaying 
the new model of a repreſentative, with which the nation 
had fo long been flattered. Others hoped that the war 
; F 2 would 
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would furniſh a reaſon for maintaining, ſome time longer, 


that numerous tianding army, which was fo much com- 
plained of *. On the other hand, ſome who dreaded the 
increaſing power of Cromwe], expected that the great ex- 
penſe of naval armaments wenld prove a motive for di- 
miniiting the military citabliſhment. To divert the at- 
tention of the public from domeliic quarrels towards fo- 
reign tranſactions, ſeemed, in the preſent diſpoſition of 
men's minds, to be good policy. The ſuperior power 
of the Engliſh commonwealth, together with its advan- 
tages of ſituation, promiſed ſucceſs; and the par lia- 
mentary leaders hoped to gain many rich prizes from the 
Dutch, to diſtreſs and fink their flouriſhing commerce, and 
by victories to throw a luſtre on their own eſtabliſhment, 
which was ſo new and unpopular. All theſe views, en- 
forced by the violent ſpirit of St. John, who had great 
influence over Cromwel, determined the parliament to 
change the purpoſed alliance into a furious war againſt the 
United Provinces, | 

To cover theſe hoſtile intentions, the parliament, under 


pretence for providing tor the intereſts of commerce, em- 


braced ſuch meaſures as they knew would give diſgult to 
the States. They framed the famous act of navigation; 
which prohibited all nations from importing into Eng- 


land in their bottoms any commodlity which was not the 


growth and manufacture of their own country. By this 
law, though the terms in which it was conceived were 


general, the Dutch were principally affected; becauſe 


„* 


their country produced fe commodities, and they fubiift 
chicfly by being the general carriers and fa tors of Eu- 
rope. Letters of repriſal were granted to ſeveral mer- 


chants, who complained of injuries, which, they pre- 


tented, they had received from the States; and above 
eighty Dutch {hips fel! ind their hands, and were made 
prizes. The cruelties committed on the Engliſh at Am- 
boy na, which were certainly enormous, but waich ſeem- 


* We are told in the life of fir Henry Vane, that that fa- 


mous republican oppoſed the Dutch war, and that it was the 
military gcutlemen chiefly who ſupported that meaſure. 
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ed to be buried in oblivion by a thirty years* ſilence, were 
again made the ground of complaint. And the allowing 
the niurderers of Doriflaus to eſcape, and the conniving 


at the inſults to which St. John had been expoſed, were 


repreſented as ſymptoms of an unfriendly, if not a hoſtile, 
diſpoſition in the States. 

The States, alarmed at all theſe ſteps, ſent orders to 
their ambaſſadors to endeavour the renewal of the treaty 
of alliance, which had been broken off by the abrupt 
departure of St. John. Not to be unprepared, they 
equipped a fleet of a hundred and fifty ſail, and took 
care, by their miniſters at London, to inform the council 


bol Rate of that armament. This intelligence, inſtead of 


ſtriking terror into the Engliſh republic, was conſidered 
as a menace, and farther confirmed the parliament in 
their hoſtile reſolutions. The minds of men in both 
ſtates were, every day, more irritated againſt each other; 
and it was not long before theſe humours broke forth in 
action. | 

Tromp, an admiral of great renown, received from 
the States the command of a fleet of forty-two fail, in 
order to protect the Dutch navigation againſt the priva- 
teers of the Engliſh. He was forced, by ſtreſs of wea+ 
ther, as he alleged, to take ſhelter in the road of Dover, 
where he met w:th Blake, who commanded an Engliſh 
fleet much inferior in number. Who was the aggreſſor 
in the action, which enſued between theſe two admi- 
rals, both of them men of ſuch prompt and fiery diſ- 


> poſitions, it is not eaſy to determine; ſince each of 


them ſent to his own ftate a relation totally oppoſite 


in all its circumſtances to that of the other, and yet 


ſupported by the teſtimony of every captain in his fleet. 
Blake pretended that, having given a ſignal to the Dutch 


6. admiral to ſtrike, Tromp, inſtead of complying, fired a 
broadſide at him. Tromp aſſerted that he was preparing 
o ſtrike, and that the Engliſh admiral, nevertheleſs, be- 


gan hoſtilities. It is certain that the admiralty of Hol- 


0 land, who are diſtinc from the council of ſtate, had 
» given Tromp no orders to ſtrike, but had left him to his 


dn diſcretion with regard to that vain but much con- 
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Ml teited ceremonial, They ſeemed willing to introduce the 
claim of an equality with the new commonwealth, and 
| to interpret the former reſpect payed the Engliſh flag, as 
a deterence due only to the mona chy. This circumſtance . 
forms a ſtrong pretumption age inſt the na rative of the 2 
Dutch admiral. The whole Grange party, it mult be re- ; 
if marked, to which Tiomp was futpected to adhere, were 
it deſirous of a war with England. ; 
=_ - Blake, though his ſquadron conſiſted only of fifteen \ 
i# veſſels, reinforced, after the battle began, by eight under 
1 captain Bourne, maintained te fight with bravery for 
It five hours, and funk one ſhip of the enemy, and took 
| ancther. Night parted the combatants, and the Dutch Z 
1 fieet retired towards the coaſt of Holland. Tne popu- 
Jace of London were enraged, and would have inſulted = 
i tre Dutch ambaſiidors, who lived at Chelſea, had not the : 
at council of tate {ent guaids to protect them. .. 
'If When the States heard of this action, of which the 7 
. conicquences ere cafily foreſcen, they were in the utmoſt 3 
| conſternation. They immediately deſpatched Paw, pen- 3 
fionary of Holland, as their ambaſſador extraordinary to 
| London, and ordered him to lay before the parliament 
{ the narrative which Tromp had ſent of the late ren- 
counter. They entreated them, by all the bands of their 
| common religion and common liberties, not to precipitate 
[| themſelves into hoitile meaſures, but to appoint com- 
| miſhoners, who ſhould examine every circumſtance cf the 
it action, and clear up the truth, which lay in obicuity. 
[1 And they pretended that they had given no ordets to 
1 their admiral to offer any violence to the Engliſn, bit 
would tverily puniſh him, if they found, upon inquiry, 
if that he had been guilty of an action which they fo mucn 
diſapproved. The imperious parlament would hearken 
to none of thele reaſons or remonſtrances. Eiated by the 
| numerous ſucceſſes which they had obtained over their 
if domettic enemies, they thought that every thing muit 
| yield to their foriunate arms; and they gl-diy ſeized the 
1 opportunity, which they ſought, of making war upon 
the States. They demanded that, without any farther 
delay or inquiry, reparation ſhouid be made tor 5 
. ES the. 
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the damages which the Engliſn had ſuſtained, And 
when this demand was not complied with, they deſ- 
patched orders for commencing war againſt the United 
Provinces. - | 
Blake ſailed northwards with a numerous fleet, and 
ſell upon the herring buſſes, which were eſcorted by 
twelve men of war. All theſe he either took or dil- 
perſed. Tromp followed him with a fleet of above a 


hundred fail, When theſe two admirals were within 


fight of each other, and preparing for battle, a furious 
ſtorm attacked them. Blake took ſhelter in the Englith 
harbours, The Dutch fleet was diſperſed, and received 
great damage. 

(16th Aug.) Sir George Ayſcue, though he com- 
manded only forty ſhips, according to the Engliſn ac- 
counts, engaged near Plymouth, the famous de Ruiter, 
who had under him fifty ſhips of war with thirty mer- 
chant- men. The Dutch ſhips were indeed of inferior 
force to the Engliſh. De Ruitcr, the only admiral in 
Europe who has attained a renown equal to that of the 
gieatcit general, defended himſeif ſo well, that Ayſcue 
gained no, advantage over him. Night parted them 
in the greateſt heat of the action. De Ruiter next 
day Ailcd off with his convey. The Engliſn fleet had 
been ſo ſhattered in the fight, that it was not able to 
arive. 

(28th OR.) Near the coaſt of Kent, Blake, ſe- 
conded by Bourne and Pen, met a Dutch ſquadron, 
nearly equal in numbers, commanded by de Witte and 
de Ruiter. A battle was fonght much to the difad- 
vantage of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was board - 
ed aud taken, Two other veſſels were funk, and 


=H and. 5 | 
nue Engliſh were not ſo ſucceſsful in the Mediterra- 
nean. Van Galen, with much ſuperior force, attacked 
captain Badily, and deteated him. He bought, however, 

his victory with the jofs ot his life. 
Sea-tighnts are ſeldem lo deciſive as to diſable the van- 
quilhed fem making h ad in a little time againit the 
| victors, 
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victors. (29th Nov.) Tromp, ſeconded by de Ruiter, 
met, near the Goodwins, with Blake, whole fleet was 
inferior to the Dutch, but who reſolved not to decline the 
combat. A furious battle commenced, where the ad- 
mirals on both ſides, as well as the inferior officers and 


ſeamen, exerted great bravery. In this action the Dutch 


had the advantage. Blake himſelf was wounded. The 
Garland and Bonaventure were taken. Two ſhips were 
burned, and one funk; and night came opportunely 
to ſave the Engliſh fleet. After this victory, Tromp, 
In a bravado, fixed a brocm to his main-maſt; as if 


he were reſolved to ſweep the ſea entirely of all Engliſh 


veſlels. 
(16 53.) Great preparations were made in England, in 
order to wipe off this diſgrace. A gallant fleet of eighty 


"Jail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 


him, together with Monk, who had been ſent for from 
Scotland. (18th Feb.) When the Engliſh lay off Port- 


land, they deſcried, near break of day, a Dutch fleet of 


ſeventy ſix veſſels, ſailing up the channel, along with a 
convoy of 300 merchantmen, who had received orders to 
wait at the ifle of Rhe, till the fleet ſhould arrive to eſcort 
them. Tromp, and, under him, de Ruiter, commanded 


the Dutch. This battle was the moſt furious that had 
+». Fet been fought between theſe warlike and rival nations. 


hree days was the combat continued with the utinoſt 
rage and obſtinacy; and Blake, who was victor, gained 
not more honour than Tromp, who was vanquiſhed. 
The Dutch admiral made a ſkilful retreat, and ſaved all 
the merchant-ſhips, except thirty. He loſt, however, 
eleven ſhips of war, had 2000 men lain, and near 1500 
taken priſoners. - The Engliſh, though many of their 
ſhips were extremely ſhattered, had but one ſunk. Their 
ſlain were not much inferior in number to thoſe of the 
enemy. 

All theſe ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were chiefly owing 
to the ſuperior ſize of their veſſels; an advantage which 
all the {kill and bravery of the Dutch admirals could not 


compenſate, By means of ſhip-money, an impoſition 


which had been ſo much complained of, and in, ſome re- 
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ſpects with reaſon, the late king had put the navy into a 
ituation which it had never attained in any former reign 
and he ventured to build ſhips of a ſize which was then 
unnſual. But the misfertunes which the Dutch met 
with in battle, were ſmall in compariſon of thoſe which 
their trade ſuſtained from the Engliſh. Their whole 
commerce by the channel was cut off: Even that to the 
Baltic was much infeſted by Engliſh privateers. Their 


fiſheries were totally ſuſpended. A great number of their 


ſhips, above 1600, had fallen into the hands of the ene- 
my. And all this diftreſs they ſuffered, not for any 


national intereſts or neceſſity; but from vain points of 


honour and perſonal reſentments, of which it was difficult 


to give a ſatis factory account to the public. They re- 
ſolved, therefore, to gratify the pride of the parliament, 
and to make ſome advances towards peace. They met 
not, however, with a favcurable reception; and it was 


not without pleaſure that they learned the diſſolution of 


that haughty aſſembly by the violence of Cromwel; an 
event from which they expected a more proſperous turn 
to their affairs. 8 

The zealous republicans in the parliament had not been 
the chief or firſt promoters of the war; but when it was 
once entered upon, they endeavoured to draw from it 
every poſſible advantage. On all occaſions they ſet up 
the fleet in oppoſition to the army, and celebrated the 
glory and ſucceſſes of their naval armaments. They in- 


| liſted on the intolerable expenſe to which the nation was 


ſubjected, and urged the nccetiity of diminiſhing it, by a 
1eduction of the land. forces. They had ordered ſome 
regiments to ſerve on board the fleet, in the quality of 
marines, And Cromwel, by the whole train of their pro- 
ceedings, evidently faw that they hadentertained a jealouſy 
of his power and ambition, an! were reſolved to bring 
bim to a ſubordination under their authority. Without 
icruple or delay he reſolved to prevent them. 

Ga ſuch firm foundations was built the credit of this 
extraorelinary man, that though 2 great maſter of fraud 
and diſſfnulation, he judged it ſuperfluous to employ any 
91 vuile in conducting this bold enterpriſe, He ſum- 
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moned a gener a council of officers; and immediately 


found that they were diſpoſed to receive whatever im- 
preſſions he was plcaſcd to give them. Moſt of them 
were his creatures, had owed their advancement to his 
favovr, and relied entirely upon him for their future pre- 
ferment. The breach being already made between the 
military and civil powers, when the late king was ſeized 
at Hoidenby ; the general officers regarded the parlia- 
ment as at once their creature and their rival; and 
thought that they themſelves were entitled to ſhare among 


them thoſe offices and riches, of which its members had 


ſo long kept poſſeſſion. Harriſon, Rich, Overton, and 2 
few oih<rs, who retained ſome principle, were guided by 
notions {2 extravagant, that they were eaſily deluded into 
meaſures the moſt violent and moſt criminal. And the 
whole army had already been guilty of ſuch illegal and 
atrocious actions, that they could entertain no tarther 
{cruple with regard to any entcrpriſe which might ſerve 
the er ſelfiſh or fanatical purpoſes. = 

In the council of ofiicers it was preſently voted to 
frame a remonſtrance to the parliament. After com- 
plaining of the arrears due to the army, they there de- 
tired the parliament to reflect how many years they had 
ſitten, and what proteſſions they had formerly made of 


their intentions to new-model the repreſentative, and 


eſtabliſh ſucceſſive parliaments, who might bear the 
burden of national affairs, from which they themſelves 
would gladly, after ſo much danger and fatigue, be at 
Jaſt relieved. They confeſſed that the parliament had 
atchieved great enterpriſes, and had ſurmounted mighty 
difficulties; yet was it an injury, they ſaid, to the reſt 


of the nation to be excluded from bearing any part in 


the ſervice of their country. It was now full time for 
them to give place to others; and they therefore defired 
them, after ſettling a council, who might execute the laws 
during the interval, to ſummon a new parliament, and 


eſtabliſh that free and equal government, which they had 


ſo long promiſed to the people. 4 
The parliament took this remonſtrance in ill part, and 
made a ſharp reply to the council of officers. T ” of- 
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ficers inſiſted on their advice; and by mutual altercation 
and oppoſition the breach became ſtill wider between the 
army and the commonwealth. Cromwel, finding mat- 
ters ripe for his purpoſe, called a council of officers *, in 
order io come to a determination with regard to the public 
ſettlement. As he had here many friends, ſo had he 
allo ſome opponents. Harriſon having aſſured the coun- 
cil that the general ſought only to pave the way for the 
government of Jeſus and his ſaints, major Streater briſkly 
replied, that Jeſus ought then to come quickly; For if 
te delayed it till after Chriſtmas, he would come too late 
he would find his place occupied. While the officers 
were in debate, colonel Ingoldſby informed Cromwel, 
that the parliament was fitting, and had come to a re- 
ſolution not to diſſolve themſelves, but to fill up the 
houſe by new elections; and was at that very time en- 
gaged in deliberations with regard to this expedient. 
Cromwel in a rage immediately haſtened to the houſe, 
and carried a body of 300 ſoldiers along with him. 

Some of them he placed at the door, ſome in the lobby, 

ſome on the ſtairs. He firſt addreſſed himſelf to his 
friend St. John, and told him that he had come with a 

purpole of doing what grieved him to the very ſoul, 

and what he had earneſtly with tears beſought the Lord 

not to impoſe upon him: But there was a neceſſity, in 

order to the glory of God and good of the nation. He 


> fat down for ſome time, and heard the debate. He 
beckoned Harriſon, and told him that he now judged the 
3 parliament ripe for a diſſolution. “ Sir, ſaid Harriſon, 
the work is very great and dangerous: I deſire you 
e ſeriouſly to conſider, before you engage in it..“ You 
„ fay well,“ replied the general; and thereupen fat ſtill 
about a quarter of an hour. When the queſtion was 


ready to be put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, „This is 
t the time: I muſt do it. And ſuddenly ftarting up, 
1 he loaded the parliament with the vileſt reproaches, for 
their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the 
public. Then ſtamping with his foot, which was a 


* 20th April. 
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ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, „For ſhame,” ſaid he ta 


the parliament, „ get you gone; give place to honeſter 


« men; to thoſe who will more faithfully diſcharge their 
ce truſt. You are no longer a parliament ; I tell you, 
« you are no longer a parliament: The Lord has done 
& with you: He has choſen other inſtruments for car- 
& rying on his work,” Sir Harry Vane exclaiming 
againſt this proceeding, he cried with a loud voice, „! 
« fir Harry Vane, fir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me 
« from ſir Harry Vane!” Taking hold of Martin by 
the cloke, © Tucu art a whore-maſter,”” ſaid he. To 
another, „ Thou art an adulterer.” To a third, 
6 Thou art a drunkard and a glntton :*? © And thou 
cc an extortioner, to a fourth, He commanded a ſol- 
dier to ſeize the mace. © What ſhall we do with this 
40 bauble ? Here take it away, It is you, ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the houſe, „ that have forced me 
& upon this. I have ſought the Lord night and day, 
© that he would rather flay me than put me upon this 
« work.“ Having commanded the ſoldiers to clear 
the hall, he himſelf wert out the laſt, and ordering 
the doors to be locked, departed to his lodgings in 
Whitehall. 
In this furious manner, which fo well denotes his ge- 
nuine character, did Cromwel, without the leaſt oppott- 
tion, or even murmur, annihijate that famous aſſembly, 
which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, 
and with aſtoniſhment at its crimes, and whole commer ce- 
ment was not more ardently defired by the people than 
was its final diſſolution. All parties now reaped ſuc- 
ceſſively the melancholy pleaſure of ſeeing the injurie 
which they had ſuffered, revenged on their enemies; and 
that too by the fame arts which had been practiſed againſt 
them. The king had, in ſome inſtances, ſtretched Eis 


prerogative beyond its juſt bounds z and, aided by the 


church, had well nigh put an end to all the liberties and 
privileges of the nation. The prefbyterians checked 
tie progreſs of the court and. clergy, and excited, by 
tant and hypocriſy, the populace, firit to tumults, then 
% war, agunit the King, the peers, and all the royalilts, 

| | N 
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No ſooner had they reached the pinnacle of grandeur, 
than the independents, under the appearance of (till 
greater ſanctity, inſtigated the army againic them, and 
reduced them to fubjection. The independents, amidſt 
their empty dreams of liberty, or rataer of dominion, 
were oppreſſed by the rebellion of their own ſervants, 
and found themiclves at once expoſed to the infulis of 
power and hatred of the people. By recent, as well as 
all ancient, example, it was become evident that illegal 
violence, with whatever pretences it may be covered, and 
whatever object it may puriue, mult inevitably end at 
laſt in the arbitrary and deipotic government of a ſingle 
perlon. | 
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Cromæuel's birth and private life—Barebone's parliament 
—Cromwel made protector Peace with Holland 
A new parliament —Inſurreion of the royaliſis — State 
of Europe—War with Spain — Jamaica conquered— 
Succeſs and death of admiral Blake—Domeſtic adm - 
niftration of Cromwel— Humble petition and advice— 
Dunkirk taken—Sickntſs of the protector — his death— 
and charatter. 


OLIVER Cromwel, in whoſe hands the diſſolution 

of the parliament had left the whole power, civil 
and military, of three kingdoms, was born at Hunting- 
don, the lait year of the former century, of a good fa- 
mily ; though he himſelf, being the fon of a ſecond bro- 


ther, inherited but a ſmall eftate from his father. In the 


courje of his education he had been ſent to the univerſity; 
but his genius was found little fitted for the calm and 
elegant occupaticns of learning, and he made ſma!l pro- 
ficiencies in his ſtudies. He even threw himſelf into a 
diſſolute and diſorderly courſe of life; and he conſumed 
in gaming, drinking, debauchery, and country riots, the 
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more early years of his youth, and diſſipated part of his 
patrimony. All of a ſudden, the ſpirit of reformation 
ſeized him; he married, affected a grave and compoſed 
behaviour, entered into all the zeal and rigour of the pu- 
ritanical party, and offered to reſtore to every one what- 
ever ſums he had formerly gained by gaming. The 
ſame vehemence of temper, which had tranſported him 
into the extremes of pleaſure, now diſtinguiſhed his re- 
ligious habits. His houſe was the reſort of all the zeal- 


ous clergy of the party; and his hoſpitality, as well as 


his liberalities to the filenced and deprived miniſters, 
er as chargeable as his former debaucheries. Though 
e had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, 


he found his affairs fo injured by his expenſes, that he x 


was obliged to take a farm at St. Ives, and apply him- 
ſelt, for ſome years, to agriculture as a profeſſion, But 
this expedient ſerved rather to involve him in farther 
debts and dificulties. The long prayers which he ſaid 
to his family in the morning, and again in the aſternoon, 
conſumed his own time and that of his ploughmen; and 
he reſerved no leiſure for the care ef his temporal affairs. 
His active mind, ſuperior to the low occupations to which 
he was condemned, preyed upon itſelf ; and he indulged 
his imagination in viſions, illuminations, revelations ; 
the great nouriſhment of that hypochondriacal temper, 
to which he was ever ſubje&t. Urged by his wants and 
His piety, he had made a-party with Hambden, his near 
kinſman, who was preſſed only by the latter motive to 
tranſport himſelf into New England, now become the 
retreat of the more zealous among the puritanical party; 
and it was an order of council which obliged them to 
diſembark and remain in England. The earl of Bed- 
ford, who poſſeſſed a large eſtate in the Fen Country, 
near the iſle of Ely, having undertaken to drain theſe - 
moraſſes, was obliged to apply to the king; and by the 
powers of the prerogative, he got commiſſioners appoint- 
ed, who conducted that work, and divided the new-ac- 
quired land among .the ſeveral proprietors. He met 
with oppoſition from many, among whom Cromwel diſ- 
tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed himſelf; and this was the firſt public oppor- 
tunity which he had met with, of diſcovering the factious 

zeal and obitinacy of his character. | | 
From accident and intrigue he was choſen by the town 


of Cambridge member of the long parliament. His do- 


meſtic affairs were then in great diſorder; and he ſeemed 
not to poſſeſs any talents which could quality him to riſe 
in that public ſphere into which he was now at laſt en- 
tered. His perſon was ungraceful, kts dreſs ſlovenly, his 
voice untunable, his elocution homely, tedious, vbſcure, 
and embarraſſed. The fervour of his ſpirit ircquently 
prompted him to riſe. in the houſe ; but he was not heard 
with attention : His name, for above two years, 1s not to 


be found oftener than twice in any committee; and thoſe 


committees, into which he was admitted, were choſen 
for affairs which would more intereſt the zealots than the 
men of buſineſs. In compariſon of the e:oquent ſpeakers 
and fine gentlemen of the houſe, he was entire.y over- 
looked; and his friend Hambden alone was acquainted 
with the depth of his gentus, and forctoid that, it a civil 
war ſhould enſue, he would ſoon rite to eminence and dife 
tinction. | 
Cromwel himſelf ſeems to have been conſcious where 
his ſtrength lay; and partly from that motive, partly 
from the uncontrollable fury of his zeal, ne always joined 
that party which puſhea every thing to extremities 
againſt the king. He was active in promoting tne fa- 
mous remonitrance, which was the ſignal tor all the en- 
ſuing commotions z and when, after a long debate, it was 
cairied by a ſmall majority, he told lord Falkland, 
that if the queſtion had been luſt, he was reſo ved next 
day to have converted into ready money the rema:ns of 
his fortune, and immediately to have left the kingdom. 
Nor was this reſolucion, he ſaid, peculiar to himſelf: 
Many others of his party he knew to be equally de- 
termined, | 
He was no leſs than forty-three vears of age, when he 
firſt embraced the military profethon ; and by force of 
genius, without any maſter, he ſoon became an exceilent 
officer; though perhaps he never reached the fame of a 
| t 8 2 con- 
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conſummate commander. He raiſed a trocp of horſe ; 
fixed his quarters in Cambridge; exerted great ſeverity 


towards that univerſity, which zeajouſly adhered to the 


royal party; and ſhoved himtelt a man who would go 
all lengths in tavour ct that cauſe which he had eſpouſed, 


He would not allow his ſoldiers to perplex their heads 


with thoſe ſubtleties of fighting by the king's authority 
againſt his perſon, and of obeying his majeſty's com- 
mards ſignified by both houſes of parliament : He plainly 
told them that, if he met the king in battie, he would 
fire a piſtol in his face as readily as againſt any other 
man. His troop of horſe he ſoon avgmented to a reg1- 
ment; and he fiſt inſtituted that ditcipline, and inſpired 
that ſpirit, which rendered the parliamentary armies in 
the end victorious. Your troops,” ſaid he to Hamb- 
den, according to his own account, “ are moſt of them 
ce old decayed ſerving-men and tapſters, and ſuch kind 


« of fellows; the king's forces are compoſed of gentle- 


& men's younger ſons and perſons of good quality. 
&« Ard do you think that the mean ſpirits of ſuch baſe 
ce and low fellows as ours will ever be able to encounter 
ce gentlemen, that have honour and courage and reſo- 
« jution in them? You muſt get men of fpirit, and 
ce take it not ill that J ſay, of a ſpirit that is likely to 
& go as far as gentlemen will go, or elſe I am ſure you 
& will ſtill be beaten, as you have hitherto been, in every 
& encounter.” He did as he propoſed. He enliſted the 
ſons of freeholders and farmers. He carefully invited 
into his regiment all the zealous fanatics throughout 


England. When they were collected in a body, their 


enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ſtill roſe to a higher pitch. Their co- 


lonel, frem his own natural character, as well as from 


policy, was ſufficiently inclined to increaſe the flame, 
He preached, he prayed, he fcught, he puniſhed, he re- 
warded. The wild enthuſiaſm, together with valour 
and diſcipline, ſtill propagated itſelf; and all men caſt 
their eyes on ſo pious and fo ſuccesful a leader. From 
low commands he rofe with great rapidity to be really 
the firſt, though in appearance only the ſecond, in rhe 
army. By fraud and violence, he ſoon rendered _— 
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ſelf the firſt in the ſtate. In proportion to the increaſe 
of his authority, his talents always ſeemed to expand 
themſelves; and he diſplayed every day new abilities, 
which had lain dormant till the very emergence by which 
they were called forth into action. All Europe ſtood 
aſtoniſhed to ſee a nation, fo turbulent and unruly, who, 
for ſome doubtful encroachinents on their privileges, had 
dethroned and murdered an excellent prince, deſcended 
from a long line of monarchs, now at taſt ſubdued and 
reduced to ilavery by one who, a iew years before, was 
no better than a private gentleman, whoie name was 
not known in the nation, and who was little regard- 
ed even in that low ſphere to which he had always 
been confined. 

The indignation entertained by the people, againſt an 
authority, founded on ſuch maniteit uſurpation, was not 
ſo violent as might naturally be expected. Congratu- 
latory addreſſes, the firſt of the kind, were made to 
Cromwel by the fleet, by the army, even by many of 
the chief corporations and counties of England; but eſ- 
pecially by the ſeveral congregations of laints, diſperſed 
throughout the kingdom. The royaliſts, though they 
could not love the man who had embrued his hands in 
the. blood of their ſovereign, expected more lenity from 
him, than from the jealous and imperious republicans, 
who had hitherto governed. The preſbyterians were 
pleaſed to ſee thoſe men, by whom they had been outwit- 
ted and expelled, now in their turn expelled and outwit- 
ted by their own ſervant; and they applanded him for 
this laſt act of violence upon the parliament. Theſe 
two parties compoted the bulk of the nation, and 5 4 
the people in ſome tolerable temper. All men likewiſe, 
harafled with wars and factions, were glad to (ee any 
proſpe& of ſettlement. And they deemed it leſs igno- 
minious to ſubmit to a perſon of ſuch admirable talents _ 
and capacity than to a few ignoble enthuſiaſtic hypocrites, 
who, under the name of a republic, had reduced them ta 
a cruel ſubiaction. | 

The republicans, being dethroned by Cromwel, were 
the party whoſe relentment he had the greateſt reaſon to 
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apprehend. That party, beſides the independents, con- 


tained two ſets of men, who are ſeemingly of the moſt 


oppoſite principles, but whe were then united by a fimi- 
litude of genius ard of character. The firſt ard moſt 
numerous were the millenarians, or fifth-monarchy men, 
who inſiſted, that, dominion being founded in grace, all 
diſtinction in mogiltracy muſt be aboliſhed, except what 
aroſe from piety and holineſs; who expected ſuddenly 
the ſecond coming of Chriſt npcn earth 3 and who pre- 
tended, that the faints in the meanwhile, that is, them- 
ſelves, were alone entitled to govern. The ſecond were 


the deiſts, who had no other object than political liberty, 
bo denied entirely the truth of revelation, and infi— 


nuated, that all the various ſects, fo heated againft each 
other, were alike founded in folly and in error. Men of 
ſuch daring geniuſes were not contented with the ancient 


and legal forms of civil government; but challenged a 


degree of freedom beyond what they expected ever to en- 


Joy under any monarchy, Martin, Chailoner, Harring- 


ton, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, were eſteemed the heads of 
this ſmall diviſion, | 
The deiſts were perfectly hated by Cromwel, becauſe 
he had no hold of enthuſiaſm, by which he could go- 
vern or over-reach them; he therefore treated them with 
great rigonr and diſdain, aud uſually denominated them 
the heathens. As the milſenarians had a great intereſt in 
the army, it was much more important for him te gain 
their confidence ; and their ſize of underſtanding afforded 
him great facility in deceiving them. Of late yeais it 
had been fo uſual a topic of converſation to diſcourſe of 
parliaments and councils and ſenates, and the ſoldiers 
themſelves had been ſo much accuſtomed to enter into 
that ſpirit, that Cromwel thought it requiſite to eſtabliſh 
ſomething which might bear the face of a commonwealth. 
He ſuppoſed that God, in his providence, had thrown the 
Whole right, as well as power, of government into his 
hands; and without any more ceremony, by the advice 
of his council of officers, he ſent ſummons to a hundred 
and twenty-eight perſons of different tewns and counties 
of England, to five of Scotland, to fix of Ireland. He 
OB pre- 
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pretended, by his ſole act and deed, to devolve upon 
theſe the whole authority of the ſtate. This legiſlative 
power they were to exerciſe during fifteen montus, and 
they were afterwards to chute the fame number of per- 
ſons, who might ſucceed then in that high and important 
office. 

There were great numbers at that time, who made it 
a principle always to adhere to any power which was up- 
permoſt, and to ſupport the eſtabliſhed government. 
This maxim is not peculiar to the people of that age; but 
what may be eſteemed peculiar to them, is, that there 
prevailed a hypocritical phraſe for expreſſing fo prudential 
a conduct: It was called a waiting upon providence, 
When providence, therefore, was fo kind as to beſtow on 
theſe men, now aſſembled together, the ſupreme authority, 
they muit have been very ungrateful, it, in their turn, 
they had been wanting in complaiſance towards her. 
They immediately voted themſeives a parliament ; and 
having their own conſent, as well as that of Oliver Crom- 
we}, for their legiſlative authority, they now proceeded 
very gravely to the exerciſe of it. ; 

In this notable afſembly were ſome perſons of the rank 
of gentlemen ; but the far greater part were low me- 
chanics; fifth-monarchy men, anabaptiſts, antinomians, 
independents; the very dregs of the fanatics. They be- 
gan with ſeeking God by prayer; This office was per- 
formed by eight or ten giyled men of the aſſembly; and 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that, according to the con feiſion af 
all, they had never before, in any of their devotional ex- 
erciſes, enjoyed ſa much of the holy ſpirit as was then 
communicated to them. Their hearts were, no doubt, 
dilated when they conſidered the high dignity, to which 
they ſuppoſed themſelves exalted, They had been told 
by Cromwel, in his firſt diſcourſe, that he never looked to 
ice tuch a day, when Chriſt ſhould be fo owned *, They 

| BY | thought 
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„ Theſe are his expreſſipns : * Indeed, J have but one 
ce word more to ſay to you. though in that perhaps I ſhgll 
* ſhow my weaknels: It is by way of encouragement to 7” 
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thought it, therefore, their duty, to proceed to a thorough 
reformation, and to pave the way for the reign of the Re- 
deemer, and for that great work which, it was expected, 
the Lord was to bring forth among them. All tanatics, 
being conſecrated by their own fond imaginations, na- 
turaily bear an antipathy to the eccleſiaſtics, who claim a 
peculiar janctity, derived merely from their office and 
prieſtly character. This parliament took into conſi- 
deration the abolition of the clerical function, as ſavour- 
ing of popery; and the taking away of tithes, which 
they called a relict of Judaiſm. Learning alſo and the 
univerfities were deemed heatheniſh and unneceſſary : The 
common law was denominated a badge of the conqueſt 
and of Norman ſlavery ; and they threatened the lawyers 
with a total abrogation of their profeſſion. Some ſteps 
were even taken towards an abolition of the chancery, 


the higheſt court of judicature in the kingdom; and the 


Moſaical law was intended to be eſtabliſhed as the ſole 
ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence. 


< in this work; give me leave to begin thus: 1 confeſs I 


c never looked to have ſeen ſuch a day as this, it may be nor 
« you neither, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned as he 


& is at this day and in this work. Jeſus Chriſt is owned this 
« day by your call, and you own him by your willingneſs to 
ct appear for him, and you manifeſt this (as far as poor crea- 
tures can do) to be a day of the power of Chriſt. I know 
« you will remember that ſcripture, he makes bis 170 willing 
<« in the day of his power. God manifeſts it to be the day of 
« the power of Chriſt, having through ſo much blood and ſo 
e much trial as has been upon this nation, he makes this one 


La) 
* 


« of the greateſt mercies, next to his own Son, to have his 


<< people called to the ſupreme authority. God hath owned 
5 his Son, and hath owned you, and hath made you to own 
& him. I confeſs, l never looked to have ſeen ſuch a day: 1 
“ did not: I ſuppoſe at this paſſage he cried ; For he was 
very much given to weeping, and could at zny time ſhed 
abundance of tears. The reſt of the ſpeech may be ſeen among 
Milton's State Papers, p. 106 It is very curious, and full of 
the ſame obſcurity, confuſion, embarraſſment and abſurdity, 


which appear in almoſt all Oliver's productions. 
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Of all the extraordinary fchemes adopted by theſe le- 
ziſlators, they had not leiſure to finiſh any, except that 
which eſtabliſhed the legal ſolemnization of marriage by 
the civil magiſtrate alone, without the inter polition of 


the .clergy. 
riſion of the public. 


They found themſelves expoſed to the de- 
Among the fanatics of the houſe, 


there was an active member, much noted for his long 


prayers, ſermons, and harangues. 


He was a leather- 


teller in London: His name Praiſe-god Barebone. This 
ridiculous name, which ſeems to have been choſen by 
ſome poet or allegoriſt to ſuit fo ridiculous a perſonage, 
firuck the fancy of the people; and they commonly 
affixed to this aſſembly the appcllation of Barebone's 


parliament . 


The 


* Tt was uſual for the pretended ſaints at that time to 
change their names from Henry, Edward, Anthony, Wil- 
lam, which they regarded as heatneniſh, into others more 


{anctified and 


godly: Even the New-Teſtament names, 


James, Andrew, John, Peter, were not held in ſuch regard 
as thoſe which were borrowed from the Old Teſtament, He- 
gckiab, Habbakuk, Joſhua, Zerobabel. Sometimes a whole 
godly ſentence was adopted as a name, Here are the names 
of a jury ſaid to be encloſed in the county of Suſſex about 


that time ; 


Accepted, Trevor of Norſham. . 

Redeemed, Compton ef Battle. 

Faint not, Hewit of Heathficld, 

Make peace, Heaton ot Hare, 

God Reward, Smart of Fivehurſt. 

Standtaſt on High, Stringer of 
Crowhurſt. 

Earth, Adams of Warbleton. 

Called, Lower of the ſame. 

Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham, 


{ 


| 


Return, Spelman of Watling. 

Be Faithful, Joiner of Britling. 

Fly Debate, Roberts of the ſame. 

Fight the g-o0d Fight of Faith, 
White of Emer. 7 

More Fruit, Fowler of Eaſt Hadley. 

Hope for, Bending of the ſame, 

Graceiul, Harding of Lewes. 

Weep not, B:lling of the tame. 


Meek, Brewer of Okeham. 


See Broome's Travels in England, p. 279. * Cromwel,” 


ſays Cleveland, “ hath beat up his drums clean through the 


« Old Teſtament, 


You may learn the genealogy of our 


«© Saviour by the names of his regiment. The muſter- 
4 maſter has no other liſt than the firſt chapter of St. Mat- 


& thew.” 


The brother of this Praiſe- god Barebone had for 
name, I Chriſt bad net died for you, you bad been damned Bare 


bone, 
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The Dutch ambaſſadors endeavoured to enter into ne- 
gotiation with this parliament ; but, though proteſtants 
and even preſbyterians, they met with a bad reception 
from thoſe who pretended to a ſanity ſo much ſuperior. 
The Hollanders were regarded as worldly-minded men, 
intent only on commerce and induſtry ; whom it was 
fitting the ſaints ſhould firſt extirpate, ere they under- 
took that great work, to which they believed themſelves 
deſtined by providence, of ſubduing Antichriſt, the man 
of ſin, and extending to the uttermoſt bounds of the 
earth the kingdom of the Redeemer. The ambaſſadors 
finding themſelves proſcribed, not as enemies of Eng- 
land, but of Chriſt, remained in aſtoniſhment, and knew 
not which was moſt to be admired, the implacable ſpirit 


or egregious folly of theſe pretended ſaints. 


Cromwel began to be aſhamed of his legiſlature. If 
he ever had any deſign in ſummoning ſo prepoſterous an 
aſſembly beyond amuſing the populace and the army, he 
had intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers ; and he 
had ſo far ſucceeded as to make them defire any other 
government, which might ſecure their profeſſions, now 
brought in danger by theſe deſperate fanatics. Cromwel 
himſelf was diflatiefied, that the parliament, though 


they had derived all their authority from him, began to 


pretend power from the Lord, and to inſiſt already on 
their divine commiſſion. He had been careful to ſummon 
in his writs ſ{everai perions entirely devoted to hin. By 
concert, theſe met early; and it was mentioned by ſome 
among them, that the fitting of this parliament any 
longer would be of no ſervice to the nation. (12th Dec.) 
They haſtened, therefore, to Cromwel, along with Route, 
their ſpeaker; and, by a formal deed or afſignment, re- 
ſtored into his hands that ſupreme authority which they 
had ſd lately received from him. General Harriſon and 
about twenty more remained in the houſe ; and that they 
might prevent the reign of the ſaints from coming to an 


#2ne, But the people, tired of this long name, retained only 
the laſt word, and commonly gave him the appellation of 


Lamm d Barebone. 


untimely 
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untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and 
began to draw up proteſts. They were ſoon interrupted 
by colonel White, with a party of ſoldiers. He aſked 
them what they did there? * We are ſeeking the Lord,“ 
ſaid they. Then you may go elſewhere,” replied he: 
% For, to my certain knowledge, he has not been here 
„ theſe many years.“ | 

The military being now, in appearance, as well as in 
reality, the fole power which prevailed in the nation, 
Cromwel thought fit to indulge a new fancy: For he 
ſeems not to have had any deliberate plan in all theſe 
alterations. Lambert, his creature, who, under the 
appearance of obſequiouſneſs to him, indulged an un- 
bounded ambition, propoſed in a council of officers to 
adopt another ſcheme of government, and to temper the 


I | liberty of a commonwealth by the authority of a ſingle 


perſon, who ſhould be known by the appellation of pro- 
tector. Without delay, he prepared what was called 
the inflrument of government, containing the plan of this 
new legiſlature; and, as it was ſuppoſed to be agreeable 


to the general, it was immediately voted by the council 


of officers. Cromwel was declared protector; and with 
great ſolemnity inſtalled in that high office. | 
So little were theſe men endowed with the ſpirit of le- 
giſlation, that they confeſſed, or rather boaſted, that 
they had employed only four days in drawing this in- 
ſtrument, by which the whole government of three king- 
doms was pretended to be regulated and adjuſted to all 
ſucceeding generations. There appears no difficulty m 
be:ieving them; when it is conſidered how crude and un- 
digeſted a ſyſtem of civil policy they endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh. The chief articles of the inſtrument are theſe; 
A council was appointed, which was not to exceed 
twenty-one, nor be leſs than thirteen perſons. Theſe 
were to enjoy their office during life or good behaviour; 
and in cale of a vacancy, the remaining members named 
three, of whom the protector choſe one. The protector 
was appointed ſupreme magiſtrate of the commonwealth : 


In his name was all juſtice to be adminiſtered ; from 


him were all magiſtracy and honours derived; he _ 
| | : 
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the power of pardoning all crimes, excepting murder and 


trealon; to him the benefit of all torfeitures- devolved. 
The right of peace, war, and alliance, reſted in him; 
but in theſe particula!s he was to act by the advice and 
with the conſent of his council, The power of the 
word was veſted in the protector jointly with the parlia— 
ment, while it was ſitting, or with the council of ſtate in 
the intervals. He was obliged to ſummon a parliament 
every three years, and ailow them to fit five months, 
without adjournment, prorogation, or diſſolution. The 


bills, which they paſſed, were to be preſented to the pro- 


tector for his aficat 5 but if within twenty days it were 
not obtained, they were to become laws by the authority 
alone of parlament. A itanding army for Great Britain 
And Ireland was eſtabliſhed, of 20,000 foot and 10,009 
horſe ; and funds were aiſigned for their ſupport. Theſe 
were not to be diminiſhed without conſent of the pro- 
teftor; and in this article alone he aſſumed a negative. 
During the intervals of parliament, the protector and 
council had the power of enacting laws, which were to 
be valid till the next meeting of parliament. The chan- 
cellor, treaſurer, admiral, chief governors of Ireland and 
Scotland, and the chief juſtices of both the benches, 
mutt he choſen with the approbation of parliament; and 
in the intervals, with the approbation of the council, to 
be afterwards ratified by parliament. The proteQor 
was to enjoy his office during life; and on his death, 
the place was immediately to be ſupplied by the council. 
This was the inſtrument of government enacted by the 
council of officers, and folemnly ſworn to by Oliver 
Cromwel. The council of ſtate, named by the inſtru- 
ment, were fifteen; men entirely devoted to the pro- 
tector, and by reaſon of the oppoiition among themſelves 
in party and principles, not likely ever to combine 
agulnſt him. | 

Cromwel ſid, that he accepted the digrity of pro- 


tector, merely that he might exert the duty of a con- 
ſtable, and preſerve peace in the nation. Affairs indeed 


were brought to that paſs, by the furious animoſities of 
the Evreral-lpSupns, that the extenſive authority and even 
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arbitrary power of ſome firit magilirate was bent a 
neceſſary evil, in order to Keep the people from relapſing 
into blood and confuſion. The indcpendents were too 
mall a party ever to eſtabliſn a popular government, er 
entruſt the nation, where they had to little intercit, with 
the free choice of its repreſentatives. The preſbytenman 
had adopted the violent max:ms of pe: ſccution; incom- 
patib! e at all times with the peace ct lociety, much more 
with the wild zeal of tho! numercus fects which pre- 
vailed among the people. The rovalifts were ſo much 
enraged by "the in;uries wich they had faffered, that 
the other prevailing parties wouvki never ſubmit to them, 
who, they knew, verre nab fan nierely by the execution 
of the ancient laws, to take ſevere vengeance upon them. 
Had Cromwel been guilty of no crime but this tempo- 
rary ufurpation, the plea of neceility and public good, 
Which he a leged, might be allow ed; ia cvery View, A 
reaſonable excule for his cenduct. : 
During the variety of rid iculous anc diſtracted ſcenes, 
which the civil government erlib ited in Englapd, the 
military force was exerted with vigcur, conduct, and 
unanimity; and never did the kingdom n ar mere for- 


7 


midable to all foreign nations. The Fngiith flect, con- 


ſiſting of a hundied fail, and comma: ky by Muns and 


Dean, and under them by Pen and Lauſon, met, nea 


the coaſt of Flanders, with the Dutch feet, equal.y nu- 


merous, and commanded by Tremp. The two republics 
were not inflamed by any national ant pathy, and their 
intereſts very little interfered ; Y ct few battles have been 
di{>uted with more fierce and obitina'e courage than were 
thule many naval combats, which were fought during 
th's ſhort, but violent, war. The deüre of remaining 
ſcie lords of the ocean animated theſe ſtates to an ho- 
curable emulation againſt each other. After a battle 
of two days, in the frſt of which Dean was killed, the 
Dutch, inferior in the ſize of their ſhips, were obliged, 
with great loſs, to rctire inte their harbours. Blake, 
towards the end of the fight, joined his countrymen 
ith eighteen ſall. The Engliſh fleet lay off the coaſt 
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of Holland, and totally interrupted the commerce of that 
republic. 

The ambaſſadors, whom the Dutch had ſent over to 
England, gave them hopes of peace. But as they could 
obtain no ceſſation of hoſtilities, the States, unwilling to 
ſuffer any longer the loſs and diſhonour of being block- 
aded by the enemy, made the utmoſt efforts to recover 
their injured honour. Never on any occaſion did the 
power and vigour of that republic appear in a more con- 
ipicuous light. In a jew weeks, they had repaired and 
manned their fleet; and they equipped ſome ſhips of a 
larger ſize than any which they had hitherto ſent to ſea, 
Tremp iſſued out, determined again to fight the'viftors, 
and to die rather than to yield the conteſt. He met with 
the enemy, commanded by Monk; and both ſides im- 
mediately ruſhed into the combat. (29th July.) Trowp, 
gallantly animating his men, with his {word drawn, 
was ſhot througo the heart with a muſquet ball. This 
event alone decided the battle in favour of the Engliſh. 
Though near thirty ſhips of the Dutch were ſunk and 
taken, they little regarded this loſs compared with that 
of their brave admiral. | 

Meanwhile the negotiations of peace were continually 
adyancing. The States, overwheimed with the expenſe 


of the war, terrified by their loſſes, and mortified by 


their defeats, were extremely deſirous of an accommoda- 
tion with an enemy whom they found, by experience, 
too powerful for tizm. The king having ſhown an in- 
elination to ſerve on board their fleet, though they en- 
prefled their ſenſe of the honour intended them, they 
declined an offer, which might inflame the quarrel wit! 

the Engliſh commonwealth. The great obſtacle to the 
peace was found not to be any animoſity on the part of 
the Engliſh; but on the contrary a deſire too earneſt of 
union and coniederacy. Cromwel had revived the chi- 
merical ſcheme of a coalition with the United Provinces ; 
a total conjunction of government, privileges, intereft, 
and councils. (1654.) This project appeared fo wild 


to the States, that they wondered any man of ſenſe could 


ever 
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erer entertain it; and they refuſed to enter into confer- 
ences with regard to a propoſal, which could ſerve only 


to delay any practicable ſcheme of accommodation. (April 


45.) The peace was at laſt ſigned by Cromwel, now 
in eſted with the dignity of protector; and it proves 
ſufficiently, that the war had been impolitic, fance, after 
the moſt ſig nal victories, no terms more advantageous 
could be obtained. A defenßve league was made be- 
tween the two republics. They agreed, each of them, 


to baniſh the enemies of the other; thoſe who had been 


concerned in the maſſacre of Amboyna were to be pu- 
niſhed, if any remained alive; the honour of the flag was 
vielded to the Engliſn; eighty- five thouſand pounds were 
Ripulated to be paid by the Dutch Eaſt-India company 
for loſſes which the Engliſk company had ſuſtained; and 
the iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt Indies was promiſed to 
be ceded to the latter. 

Cromwe!, jealous of the connexions between the royal 
family and that cf Orange, inſiſted on a ſeparate article; 
tkat neither the young prince nor any of his family 
ſhould ever be inveſted with the dignity of fladthoſder. 
The province of Holland, ſtrongly prejudiced againit 
that office, which they yelteemed dangerous to liberty, 
ſecretly ratified this article. The protector, knowing 
that the other provinces would not be induced to make 
fuch a conceſſion, was ſatisfied with the ſecurity. 

. The Dutch war being ſucceſsful, and the peace rea- 
ſonable, brought credit to Cromwel's adminittration. 

An act of juice, which he exerciſed at home, gave like- 
wie ſatisfaction to the people; though the regularity of 
it may perhaps appear fomewhat doubtful. Don Pan- 
falcon Sa, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and 
joined with him in the ſame commithon, fancying him- 
if to be inſulted, came upon the exchange, armed and 
attended by ſeveral ſervants. By miſtake, he tell on a 
gentleman, whom he took for the perſon that had given 
him the offence; and having butchered him with many 
wounds, he and all his attendanis took ihelter in the 
bouſe of the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who had connived 
a; this ba enterpriſe. The populace ſurrounded the 
| 3 houſe, 
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houſe, and threatened to ſet fire to it. Cromwel ſent a 
guard, who {eized all the criminals. They were brought 
to trial: And notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the am- 
baflador, who pleaded the privileges of his office, don 


Pantaleon was executed on Tower- hill. The laws of 


nations were here plainly violated : But the crime com- 
mitted by the Portugueſe gentleman was to the laſt de- 
gree atrocious; ard tne vigorous chaſtiſement of it, 
fuiting fo well the undaunted character of Cromwel, 
was univerſally approved of at home and admired among 
foreign nations. The fituation of Portugal obliged 
that court to acoweice; and the ambaſſador ſoon after 
ſigned with the protector a treaty of peace and alliance, 
which was very advantageous to the Engliſh commerce. 
Another act of ſeverity, but neceſſary in his ſituation, 
was, at the very ſame time, exerciſed by the protector, 
in the capital puniſhment. cf Gerard and Vowel, two 
royaliſts, who were accuſed of conſpiring againſt his life. 
He had erected a high court of juſtice for their trial; an 
infringement of the ancient laws, which at this time 
was become familiar, but one to which no cuſtom or 
precedent could reconcile the nation. Juries were found 
altogether unmanageable. The reitleſs Lilburn, for 
new offences, had been brought to a new trial; and had 
been acquitted with new triumph and exultation. If no 
other method of conviction had been deviſed during this 
illegal and unpopular government, all its enemies were 
aſſured of entire impunity. _ . 
(3d Sept.) The protector had occaſion t6 obſerve the 
rejudices entertained againſt his government, by the 


| diſpoſition of the parliament, which he ſummoned on the 
third of September, that day of the year on which he 


gained his two great victories of Dunbar and Worceſter, 
and whici/he always regarded as fortunate for him. It 


muſt be confeſſed, that, if we are left to gather Crom- 


wel's intentions from his inſtrument of government, it is 
fuch a motley piece, that we cannot eaſily conjecture, 
W%hether he {crionily meant to eſtabliſh a tyranny or a 
republic. On one hand, a firſt magittrate, in ſo exten- 
live a government, ſeemed neceſſary both for the oY 
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and tranquillity of the ſtate; and the authority, which 
he aſſumed as protector, was, in ſome reſpects, inferior 
to the prerogatives, which the laws entruſted and ſtill 
entruſt to the king. On the other hand, tie legiſlative 

power, which he reſerved to himſelf and council, toge- 

ther with ſo great an army, independent of the parlia- 

ment, were bad prognoſtics of his intention to ſubmit to 
a civil and legal conſtitution. But if this were not his 

intention, the method in which he diſtributed and con- 
ducted the elections, being fo favourable to liberty, forms 

an inconſiſtency which is not eaſily accounted for. He 

deprived of their right of election ail the ſmall boroughs, 

places the moſt expoſed to influence and corruption. Of 
400 members, which repreſented England, 270 were 

choſen by the counties. The reit were elected by Lon- 

don, and the more conſiderable corporations. The lower 

populace too, fo eaſily guided or deceived, were excjuded . 
from the elections: An eſtate of two hundred pounds 

value was neceſſary to entitle any one to a vote. The 

elections of this parliament were conducted with perfect 
freedom; and, excepting that ſuch of the royaliſts as 

had borne arms againſt the parliament and all their ſons 

were excluded, a more fair repreſentation of the people 

could not he deſired or expected. Thirty members were 
returned from Scotland; as many from Ireiand. 

The protector ſeems to have been diſappointed, when 
de found that all theſe precautions, which were probably 
nothing but covers to his ambition, had not procured 
him the confidence of the public. Though Cromwel's 
adrainiftration was leſs odious to every party than that 
of any other party, yet was it entirely acceptable to 
none. The royaliſts had been inſtructed by the king to 
remain quiet, and to cover themſelves under the appear- 
ance of republicans ; and they found in this latter fac- 
tion ſuch inveterate hatred againſt the protector, that 


they could not wiſh for more zealous adverſaries to his 
authority. It was maintained by them, that the pre- 


tence of liberty and a popular election was but a new 


artifice of this great deceiver, in order to lay aſleep the 


deluded nation, and give himſelf leiſure to rivet their 
H3 chains 
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chains more ſecurely upen them: That in the inſtru— 
ment of government he openly declared his intention of 
ſtill retaining the fame mercenary army, by whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance he had tubdned the ancient eſtabliſned government, 
and who would with leſs ſcruple obey him, in over- 


turning, whenever he ſhould pleaſe to order them, that 


new lyſtem, which he himſelf had been pleaſed to model: 
That being ſenſible of the danger and uncertainty of all 
military government, he endenvoured to intermix ſome 
appearance, and but an appearance, of civil adminiſtra- 
tion, and to balance the army by a ſeeming content of 
the people: That the abturd trial, which he had made, 
of a parliament, elected by himtelf, appointed perpetu- 
ally to elect their ſucceſſors, plainly proved, that he 
aimed at nothing but temporary expedients, was totally 
averſe to a free republic government, and poſſeſſed not 
that mature and deliberate reflection, which could qualify 
him to act the part of a legiſlator: That his imperious 
character, which had betrayed itſelf in ſo many inci— 


dents, could never ferioufly ſubmit to legal limitations; 
nor would the very image of popular government be 
longer upheld than while conformable to his arbitrary 


vill and pleaſure: And that the beſt policy was to oblige 
him to take off the maſk at once ; and either ſubmit en- 
tirely to that parliament which he had ſummoned, or, 
by totally rejecting its authority, leave himſelf no re- 
ſource but in his ſeditious and enthuſiaſtic army. | 

In proſecution of theſe views, the parliament, having 
heard the protector's ſpeech, three hours long, and having 
choſen Lenthal for their ſpeaker, immediately entered 
into a diſcuſſion of the pretended inſtrument of govern- 
ment, and of that authority which Cromwel, by the title 
of protector, had aſſumed over the nation. The greateſt 
liberty was uſed in arraigning this new dignity; and 
even the - perſonal character and conduct of Cromwel 
eſcaped not without cenſure. The utmoſt that could be 
obtained by the officers and by the court party, for ſo 
they were called, was to protract the debate by argu- 
ments and long ſpeeches, and prevent the deciſion of a 


- queſtion, which, they were ſenſible, would be carried 
| againſt 
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againſt them by a great majority, The protector, ſur- 
priſed and enraged at this refractory ſpirit in the parlia- 
ment, which however he had ſo much reaſon to expect, 
ſent for them to the painted chamber, and with an air 
of great authority inveighed againit their conduct. He 
told them that nothing could be more abſurd than fer 
them to diſpute his title; fince the ſame inſtrument of 
government which made them a parliament, had inveſted 


him with the protector ſhip; that ſome points in the new 


conſtitution were ſuppoſed to be fundamentals, and were 
not on any pretence to be altered or diſputed ; that 
among theſe were the government of the nation by a 
ſingle perſon and a parliament, their joint authority 
over the army and militia, the ſucceſſion of new parlia- 
ments, and liberty of conſcience ; and that with regard 
to theſe particulars, there was reſerved to him a negative 
voice, to which, in the other circum{tances of govern- 


ment, he confeſſed himſelf no-wile entitled. | 


The protector now found the neceſſity of exacting 
fecurity which, hat he foreſeen the ſpirit of the houſe, 
he would with better grace have required at their firſt 
meeting. He obliged the members to ſign a recognition 
of his authority, and an engagement not to propoſe or 
conſent to any alteration in the government, as it was 
ſetiled in a fingle perſon and a parliament z and he placed 


guards at the door of the houſe, who allowed none but 


fubicribers to enter. Mott of the members, after ſome 
heſitation, ſubmitted to this condition, but retained the 
ſame refractory ſpirit which they had diſcovered in their 
firtt debates. The inſtrument of government was taken 
in pieces, and examined, article by article, with the 


' molt , ſcrupulous accuracy: Very fre topics were ad- 


vanced with the general approbation of the houſe : And 
during the whole courſe of their proceedings they neither 
ſent up one bill to the protector, nor took any notice of 
him. Being informed that conſpiracies were entered 
into between the members and fame malcontent officers, 
he haſtened to the diflolution of fo dangerous an aflem- 
bly. (1655, 22d Jan.) By the inſtrument of govern- 


ment to which he had ſworn, no parliament could be 


diſſolved 
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diſſolved till it had ſitten five months; but Cromwel 
pretended that a month contained only twenty-eight 
days, according to the method of computation practiſed 
in paying the fleet and army. The full time, therefore, 
according to this reckoning, being elapſed, the parlia- 
ment was ordered to attend the protector, who made 
them a tedious, confuſed, angry harangue, and diſmiſſed 
them. Were we to judge of Cromwel's capacity by 
this, and indeed by all his other compoſitions, we thould 
|| be apt to entertain no very favourable idea of it. But 
b in the great variety of human geniuſes, there are ſome 
which, though they ſee their object clearly and diſtinctly 
in genera], yet, wien they come to unfold its parts by 
7M diſcourſe or writing, loſe that luminous conception which 
nt they had beiore attained. All accounts agree in aſcrib- 
1 ing to Cromwel a tireſome, dark, unintelligible elocu- =? 
bs tion, even when he had no intention to diſguiſe his 
1 meaning: Vet no man's actions were ever, in ſuch a 
[i variety of difficult incidents, more deciſive and judi- 
cious. | | 
The elefting of a difcontented parliament is a proof 
of a diſcontented nation: The angry and abrupt diſſo- 
lution of that parliament is always ſure to increaſe the 
1 general diſcontent. The members of this aſſembly, 
il returning to their counties, propagated that ſpirit of 
. mutiny which they had exerted in the houſe. Sir Harry 
v Vane and the old republicans, who maintained the in- 
„ diſſoluble authority of the long parliament, encouraged 
WW the murmurs againſt the preſent uſurpation; though 
"8 they ated fo cautiouſly as to give the protector no 
if handle againſt them. Wildman and ſome others of that 
i party carried ſtill-farther their conſpiracies againſt the 
protector's authority. The royaliſts, obſerving this 
genera] ill-will towards the eſtabliſhment, could no 
longer be retained in ſubjection; but fancied that every 
one who was diflatisfied like them, had alſo embraced 
the ſame views and inclinations. They did not conſi- 
der that the old parliamentary party, though many of 
them were diſpleaſed with Cromwel, who had diſpoſſeſſed 
them of their power, were ſtill more apprehenſive of any 
+ {zac al ſucceſs 
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Incceſs to the royal cauſe; whence, beũdes a certain 
proſpect of the ſame conſequence, they had ſo much 
reaſon to dread the ſevereſt vengeance for their paſt 
tranſgreTons, | | 
| In concert with the king a conſpiracy was entered 
- # into by the royaliſts throughout England, and a day of 
E cencral rihng appointed. Information of this deſigu 
was conveyed to Cromwel, The proteftor's adminiſtra- 
tion was extremely vigilant. Thurlze, his ſecretary, 
had ſpies every-where. Manning, wio hid acceis to 
the king's family, kept a regular correſpondence with 
him. And it was not difficult to obtain intelligence of 
a confederacy, ſo generally diffuſed among a party who 
valued themſelves more on zeal and courage, than on 
ſecreſy and ſobriety, Many of the royalilts were thrown 
into priſon. Others, on the approach of the day, were 
= terrified with the danger of the undertaking, and re- 
mained at home. In one place alone the conſpiracy 
broke into action. (11th March.) Penruddoc, Groves, 
Jones, and other gentlemen of the weſt, entered Saliſ- 
bory with about 200 horſe ; at the very time when the 
ſheriff and judges were holding the afiizes. Theſe they 
made priſoners ; and they proclaimed the king, Con- 
trary to their expectations, they received no acceſſion of 
force; fo prevalent was the terror of the eſtabliſhed 
government. Having in vain wandered about for ſome 
time, they were totally diſcouraged ; and one troop of 
horſe was able at laſt to ſuppreſs them, The leaders of 
the conſpiracy, bemg taken priſoners, were capitally 
puniſhed. The reſt were ſold for ſlayes, and tranſported 
to Barbadoes. | 
The eaſy ſubduing of this inſurrection, which, by 
the boldneſs of the undertaking, firuck at firſt a great 
terror into the nation, was u ſingular fel: city to the pro- 
tector; who could not, without danger, have brought 
together any. conſiderable body of his mutinous army, 
in order to ſuppreſs it. The very inſurrection itſeif he 
regarded as a fortunate event; ſince it proved the reality 
of thoſe conſpiracies, which his enemies, on every oc- 
gaſion, repreſented as mere fictions, invented to colour 
TI. | his 
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his tyrannical ſeverities. He reſolved to keep no longer 
any terms with the royaliſts, who, though they were 
not perhaps the moſt implacable of his enemies, were 
thoſe whom he could oppreſs under the moſt plauſible 
pretences, and who met with leait countenance and pro- 
tection from his adherents. He iſſued an edict with the 
conſent of his council, for exacting the tenth penny 
from that whole party; in order, as he pretended, to 
make them pay the expenſes to which their mutinous 
diſpoſition continually expoſed the public. Without 
regard to compoſitions, articles of capitulation, or acts 
of indemnity, all the royaliſts, however haraſſed with 
former oppreſſions, were obliged anew to redeem them- 
ſelves by great ſums of money; and many of them were 
reduced by theſe multiplied diſaſters to extreme poverty. 
Whcever was known to be diſaffected, or even lay under 
any ſuſpicion, though no guilt could be proved againſt 
him, was expoſed to the new exaction. 

In order to raiſe this impoſition, which commonly 
paſſed by the name of decimation, the protector inſtituted 
twelve major-generals; and divided the whole kingdom 
of England into ſo many military juriſdictions. Theſe 
men, aſſiſted by commiſſioners, had power to tubje& whom 
they pleaſed to decimation, to levy all the taxes impoſed 
by the protector and his council, and to imprifon any 
perſon who ſhould be expoſed to their jealouly or ſuſ- 
picion; nor was there any appeal from them but to the 
protector himſelf and his council. Under colour of theſe 
powers, which were ufficiently exorbitant, the major- 
generals exerciſed an authority ſtili more arbitrary, and 
ated as if abſolute maſters of the property and perſon 
of every ſubject. All reaſonable men now er 
that the very maſque of liberty was thrown aſide, and 
that the nation was for ever ſubjected to military and 
deſpotic government, exerciſed not in the legal manner 
of European nations, but according to the maxims of 
eaſtern tyranny. Not only the ſupreme magiſtrate owed 
his authority to illegal force and uſurpation: He had 
parcelled out the people into ſo many ſubdiviſions of 
llavery, and had delegated to his inferior — the 
; lame 
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fime unlimited authority which he himſelf had ſo vio- 
lently aſſumed, | 

A government totally military and deſpotie is almoſt 
ſure, atter ſome time, to fall into mpotence and languor : 
But when it immediately ſucceeds a legal conſtitution, 
it may, at firſt, to foreign nations, appear very vigor- 
ous and active, and may exert with more unanimity that 
power, ſpirit, and riches, which had been acquired 
under a better form. It ſeems now proper, atter ſo 
long an interval, to look abroad to the general ftate of 
Europe, and to conſider the meaſures which England at 
this time embraced in its negotiations with the neigh- 
bouring princes. The moderate temper and unwarlike 
genius of the two laſt princes, the extreme difficulties 
under which they laboured at home, and the great ſe- 
curity which they enjoyed from foreign enemies, had 
rendered them negligent of the tranſactions on the con- 
tinent ; and England, during their reigns, had been in 
a manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem cf Europe. 
The bold and reſtleſs genius of the protector led him to 
extend his alliances and enterpriſes to every part of 
Chriſtendom ;z and partly from the aſcendant of his mag- 
nanimous ſpirit, partly from the ſituation of foreign 
kingdoms, the weight of England, even under its moſt 
legal and braveſt princes, was never more ſenſibly felt 
than during this unjuſt and violent uſurpation. 

A war of thirty years, the moſt ſignal and moſt 
deſtructive that had appeared in modern annals, was at 
laſt finiſhed in Germany *; and by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, were compoſed thoſe fatal quarrels which 
had been excited by the palatine's precipitate acceptance 
of the crown of Bohemia. The young palatine was 
reſtored to part of his dignities and of his domi- 
nions f. The rights, privileges, and authority, of 


* In 1648. 

+ This prince, during the civil wars, had much neglected 
his uncle, and payed court to the parliament : He accepted 
of a penſion of 8000l. a year from them, and took a place 
in their aſſembly of divines. | re 
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the ſeveral members of the Germanic body were fixed 
and ajcertained ; Sovereign princes and tree ſtates were 
in ſome degree reduced to obedience under laws: And 
by the valour of the heroic Guſtavas, the enterpriſes of 
the active Richelieu, the intrigues of the artful Maza- 
rine, was in part effected, after an infinite expenſe of 
blood and treaſure, what had been fondly expected. and 
Joudly demanded from the feeble efforts of the pacihs 
James, ſeconded by the ſcanty ſupplies of his jealous 
parliaments, | | 

Sweden, which had acquired by conqueſt large demi - 
nions in the north of Germany, was engaged in enter- 
priſes which promiſed her, from her ſucceſs and valour, 
ſtill more extenfive acquilitions on the fide both of Poland 
and of Denmark. Charles X. who had mounted the 
throne of that kingdom after the voluntary reſignation 
of Chriſtina, being ſtimulated by the fame of Guſtavus 
as well as by his own martial diſpoſition, carried his 
conquering arms to the ſouth of the Baltic, and gained 
the celebrated battle of Warfare, which had been obiti- 
nately diſputed during the {pace of three days. The 
protector, at the time his alliance was courted by every 
power in Europe, anxiouſly courted the alliance of 
Sweden; and he was fond of forming a confederacy 
with a proteſtant power of ſach renown, even though 
it threatened the whole north with conqueſt and ſub- 
jection. 

The tranſitions of che parliament and protector with 
France had been var'ous and complicated. The emiſſa- 
ries of Richelieu had furniſhed fuzl to the flame ct re- 
bellion, when it firſt broke out in Scotland; but after 
the conflagration had diffuſcd itſelf, the French court, 
obſerving the materials to be of themſelves ſufficiently 
combuſtible, found it unneceſfary any longer to animate 
the Britiſh malcontents to an oppoſition of their ſovereign. 
On the contrary, they offered their mediation for com- 
poſing theſe inteftine diſorders ; and their ambaſſadors, 
from decency, pretended to act in concert with the court 
of England, and to receive directions from a prince with 
whom their maſter was connected with fo ncar an _ 
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Nfeanwhile, Richelieu died, and ſoon after him the 


* French king, Louis XIII. leaving his fon an infant 
of four years old, and his widow, Anne of Auſtria, regent 
7 ot the kingdom. Cardinal Mazarine ſucceeded Richelieu 
5 in the miniſtry; and the ſame general plan of policy, though 


of by men of ſuch oppoſite characters, was ſtill continued 
in the French counſels. The eſtabliſhment of royal 
authority, the reduction of the Auſtrian family, were 
purſued with ardour and ſucceſs; and every year brought 
an acceſſion of force and grandeur to the French mo- 
narchy. Not only battles were won, towns and for- 
treſſes taken; the genius too of the nation ſeemed 
gradually to improve, and to compoſe itfelf to the ſpirit 
of dutiful obedience and of ſteady enterpriſe. A Conde, 
2 Turenne, were formed; and the troops, animated by 
their valour, and guided by their difcipline, acquired 
every day a greater aſcendant over the Spaniards. All of 
a ſudden, from ſome intrigues of the court, and ſome diſ- 
contents in the courts of judicature, inteſtine commo- 
tions were excited, and every thing relapſed into con- 
fuhon. Bur theſe rebellions of the French, neither en- 
nobled by the ſpirit of liberty, nor diſgraced by the 
fanatical extravagances which diſtinguiſhed the Britiſh 
civil wars, were conducted with little bloodſhed, and 
made but a ſmall impreſſion on the minds of the people. 
Though ſeconded by the torce of Spain, and conducted 
by the prince of Conde, the malcontents, in a little 
time, were either expelled or ſubdued ; and the French 
monarchy, having loſt a few of its conqueſts, returned 
with freſh vigour to the acquiſition of new dominion. 
The queen of England and her ſon, Charles, durin 
theſe commotions, paſſed moſt of their time at Paris, an 
noi withſtanding their near connexion of blood, received 
but few civilities, and ſtill leſs ſupport, from the French 
court. Had the queen-regent been ever ſo much inclined 
to aſſiſt the Engliſh prince, the diforders of her own 
affairs would, for a long time, have rendered ſuch inten- 
tions impracticable. The baniſhed queen had a mode- 
8 rate penſion aſſigned her; but it was ſo ill payed, and her 
credit ran ſo low, that, ene morning, when the cardinal de 
VOL. IX, | 1 ts 
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Retz waited on her, ſhe informed him that her daughter, 


the princeſs Henrietta, was obliged to lie abed, for want 
of a fire to warm her. To ſuch a condition was reduced, 


in the midſt of Paris, a queen of England, and daughter 
of Henry IV. of France! 

The Engliſh parliament, however, having aſſumed the 
ſovereignty of the ſtate, reſented the countenance, cold as 
it was, which the French court gave to the untortunate 
monarch. On pretence of injuries, of which the Engliſh 
merchants complained, they iſſued letters of reprital 
upon the French ; and Blake went fo far as to attack 
and ſeize a whole ſquadron of ſhips, which were carry- 


Spaniards. That town, diſappointed of theſe ſupplies, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The French miniſters 
ſoon found it neceſlary to change their meaſures. They 
treated Charles with ſuch affected indifference, that he 
thought it more decent to withdraw, and 1 the in- 
dignity of being deſired to leave the kingdom. He went 
firſt to Spaw, thence he retired to Cologne; where 
he lived two years on a ſmall penſion, about 6000 
pounds a-year, payed him by the court of France, and on 
ſome contributions ſent him by his friends in England. 
In the management of his family, he diſcovered a diſpoſi- 
tion to order and economy; and his temper, cheerful, 
careleſs, and ſociable, was more than a ſufficient com- 
penſation for that empire, of which his enemies had 
bereaved him. Sir Edward Hyde, created lord chancellor, 
and the marquis of Ormond, were his chiet friends and 
confidents. | bs 

If the French miniſtry had thought it prudent to bend 
under the Engliſh parliament, they deemed it ſtill more 
neceſſary to pay deference to the protector, when he 
aſſumed the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, 
by whom all the councils of France were directed, was 
artful and vigilant, ſupple and patient, falſe and in- 


triguing:; deſirous rather to prevail by dexterity than vio- 


lence, and placing his honour more in the final ſucceſs of 
his meaſures than in the ſplendour and magnanimity 
of the means which he employed, Cromwel, by his im- 
perious 


ing ſupplies to Dunkirk, then cloſely beſieged by the 
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perious character, rather than by the advantage of his 
ſituation, acquired an aſcendant over this man; and 
every propoſal made by the protector, however unrea ſon- 
able in itſelf and urged with whatever infolence, met with 
a ready compliance from the politic and timid cardinal. 
Bourdeaux was ſent over to England as miniſter ; and all 


. circumſtances of reſpe& were paid to the daring uſurper, 


who had imbrued his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, 
a prince ſo nearly related to the royal family of France. 
With indefatigable . patience did Bourdeaux conduct 


this negotiation, which Cromwel ſeemed entirely to 


neglect; and though privateers, with Engliſh com- 
miſſions, committed daily depredations on the French 
commerce, Mazarine was content, in hopes of a fortu- 
nate iſſue, ſtill to ſubmit to theſe indignities *. | 
The court of Spain, leſs connected with the unfortu- 
nate royal family, and reduced to greater diſtreſs than 
the French monarchy, had been till more forward in 
her advances to the proſperous parliament and protector. 
Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spaniſh envoy, was the 
firſt public miniſter who recogniſed the authority of the 
new republic; ard, in return for this civility, Aſcham 
was ſent envoy into Spain by the parliament. No ſooner 
had this miniſter arrived in Madrid, than ſome of the ba- 
niſhed royaliſts, inflamed by that inveterate hatred which 
animated the Engliſh factions, broke into his chamber, and 
murdered him, together with his ſecretary.” Immediately . 
they took ſanctuary in the churches; and, aſſiſted by 
the general favour, which every-where attended the 
roya' cauſe, were enabled, moſt of them, to make their 


eſcape. Only one of the criminals ſuffered death; and 


the parliament ſeemed to reſt ſatisfied with this atone- 
inent. | 
Spain at this time, aſſailed every-where by vigorous 
enemies from without, and labouring under many inter- 
nal diſorders, retained nothing of her former grandeur, 


* In the treaty, which was ſigned after long negotiation, 
the protector's name was inſerted before the French king's in 
that copy which remained in England, "OI 
1 12 except 
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except the haughty pride of her counſels, and the hatred 
end jealouſy of her neighbours, Portugal had rebelied, 
and eſtabliſhed her monarchy in the houſe of Braganza: 
Catalonia, complaining of violated privileges, had re- 
volted to France: Naples was ſhaken with popular con- 
vulſions: The Low Countries were invaded with ſuperior 
forces, and ſeemed ready io change their maſter : The 
Spaniſh infantry, anciently ſo formidable, had been anni- 
hilated by Conds in the fields of Rocroy : And though 
the fame prince, baniſhed France, ſuſtained, by his 
activity and valour, the falling fortunes of Spain, he 
could only hope to protract, not prevent, the ruin with 
which that monarchy was viſibly threatened, 

Had Cromwel underftood and regarded the intereſts of 
his country, he would have ſupported the declining 
condition of Spain againſt the dangerous ambition ot 
France, and preſerved that balance of power, on which 
the greatneſs and ſecurity of Engiand ſo much depend. 
Had he ſtudied only his own intereſts, he would have 
maintained an exact neutrality between thoſe great 
monarchies ; nor would he have hazarded his ill-acquir- 
ed and unſettled power, by provoking foreign enemics, 
who might lend aſſiſtance to domeſtic faction, and oyer- 
turn his tottering throne, But his magnanimity under- 
valued danger: His active diſpoſition, and avidity of 
extenſive glory, made him incapable of repoſe : And 1s 
the policy of men 1s continually warped by their temper, 
no ſooner was peace made with Holland, than he began 
to deliberate what new enemy he ſhould invade with his 
victorious arms,. "AF 

The extenſive empire and yet extreme weakneſs of 
Spain in the Weſt Indies; the vigorous courage and 
great naval power of England; were circumſtances 
which, when compared, excited the ambition of the 
enterpriſing protector, and made him hope that he might, 
by ſome gainful conqueſt, render for ever illuſtrious 
that dominion which he had aſſumed over his country. 
Should he fail of theſe durable acquiſitions, the Indian 
treaſures, which muſt every year croſs the ocean to reach 
Spain, were, he thought, a ſure prey to the Engliſh 

navy, 


* 


Spain by Thurloe, vol. i. p. 759. | 
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navy, and would ſupport his military force, without his 
laying new burdens on the diſcontented people. From 
France a vigorous reſiſtance muſt be expected: No 
plunder, no conqueſts could be hoped for : The pro- 
greſs of his arms, even if attended with ſucceſs, muſt there 
be flow and gradual: And the advantages acquired, 
however real, would be leſs ſtriking to the multitude, 
whom it was his intereſt to allure. The royal family, fa 
cloſely connected with the French monarch, might re- 
ceive great aſſiſtance from that neighbouring kingdom; 
and an army of French proteſtants, landed in England, 
would be able, he dreaded, to unite the moſt oppolite 
factions againſt the preſent uſurpation “. | 

Theſe motives of policy were probably ſeconded by 
his bigotted prejudices; as no human mind ever contain- 
ed ſo ſtrange a mixture of ſagacity and abſurdity as that 
of this extraordinary perſonage. The Swediſh alliance, 
though much contrary to the intereſts of England, he 
had contracted, merely from his zeal for proteſtantiſm ; 
and Sweden being cloſely connected with France, he 
could not hope to maintain that confederacy, in which 
he ſo much prided himſelf, ſhould a rupture enſue between 
England and this latter kingdom. The Hugonots, 
he expected, would meet with better treatment, while he 
engaged in a cloſe union with their ſovereign. And 
as the Spaniards were much more papiſts than the 


French, were much more expoſed to the old puritanical 


hatred, and had even erected the bloody tribunal of the 
inqu fition, whole rigours they had refuſed to mitigate 
on Cromwel's ſolicitation f ; he hoped that a holy and 
meritorious war with ſuch idolaters could not fail of protec- 


* Sec the account of the negotiations with France and 


league and confede- 
racy of all the proteſtants. Whitlocke, p. 620. Thurloe, 
vol. vii. p. 1. In order to judge of the maxims by which he 
conducted his foreign politics, ſee farther Thurloe, vol. iv. 
p- 295. 343. 443. vol. vii. p. 174. 

Don Alonzo ſaid that the Indian trade and the inqui- 
ſition were his maſter's two eyes, and the protector inſiſted 
upoa the putting out both of them at once, ; 

- 1%. tion 


+ He propoſed to Sweden a general 
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tion from heaven. A preacher likewiſe, inſpired, as 
was ſuppoſed, by a prophetic ſpirit, bid him go an 
proſper ; calling him a flone cut out of the mountains 
ewithout hands, that would break the pride of the Span. 
ards, cruſh Antichriſt, and make way for the purity 
of the Goſpel ever the whole world. 

Actuated equally by theſe bigotted, theſe ambitious, 
and thele intereſted motives, the protector equipped two 
conſiderable ſquadrons ; and while he was making thoſe 
preparations, the neighbouring ſtates, ignorant of his in- 
tentions, remained in ſuſpenſe, and looked with an:cious 
Expectation on what fide the ſtorm ſhould diſcharge itſelf, 
One of theſe ſquadrons, conſiſting of thirty capital ſhips, 
was ſent into the Mediterranean under Blake, whole 
fame was now ipread over Europe. No Engliſh fleet, 
Except during the Cruſades, had ever befere ſailed in 
thoſe ſeas; and from one extremity to the other, there 
was no naval force, Chriſtian or Mahometan, able te 
refiit them. The Roman pontif, whoſe weakneſs and 
whoſe pride equally provoke attacks, dreaded invaſion 
from a power which profeſſed the moſt inveterate enmity 
againſt him, and which ſo little regulated its movements 
by the uſnal motives of intereſt and prudence. Blake, 
caſting anchor beiore Leghorn, demanded and obtained 
from the duke of Tuſcany reparation for ſome loſſes 
which the Engliſh commerce had formerly ſuſtaincd 
from him. He next ſailed to Algiers, and compelled 
the dey to make peace, and to reſtrain his piratical ſub- 
jects from farther violences on the Engliſh. He preſent- 
ed himſelf before Tunis; and having there made the 
ſame demands, the dey of that republic hid him look to 
the caſtles of Porto Farino and Goletta, and do his 
utmoſt. Blake needed not to be rouſed by ſuch a 
bravado: He drew his ſhips cloſe up to the caſtles, and 
tore them in pieces with his artillery. He ſent a nume- 
rous detachment of ſailors in their Jong-boats into the 
harbour, and burned every fhip which lay there. This 
bold action, which its very temerity, perhaps, rendered 
ſate, was executed with little loſs, and filled all that 
Part of the world with the renown of Engliſh valour. 
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The other {quadron was not equaliy ſucceſsful. It 
was commanded by Pen, and carried on board 4000 
men, under the command of Venables. About 5000 
more joined th:m from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtopher's, 
Both theſe officers were inclined to. the King's ſervice 
and it is pretended that Cromwel was. obliged to hurry 
the ſoldiers on board, in order to prevent the execution 
of a con{piracy which had been formed among them, in 
favour of the exiled family. The ill ſucceſs of this en- 
terpriſe may juſtly be aſcribed, as much to the injudici- 
ous ſchemes of the protector, who planned it, as to the 
bad execution of the officers, by whom it was conducted. 
The ſoldiers were the refuſe of the whole army: The 
forces, enlifted in the Weſt Indies, were the moſt 
profligate of mankind : Pen and Venables were of in- 
compatible tempers: The troops were not furniſhed 
with arms fit for ſach an expedition: Their proviſions 
were defective both in quantity and quality: All hopes 
of pillage, the beſt incentive to valour among ſuch men, 
were refuſed the ſoldiers and ſeamen: No directions 
or intelligence were given to conduct the officers in 
their enterpriſe: And at the ſame time, they were tied 
down io follow the advice of commiſſioners, who diſcon- 
certed them in all their projects. 

(April 13.) It was agreed by the admiral and gene- 
ral to attempt St. Domingo, the only place of ſtrength in 
the iſland of Hiſpan'oia. On the approach of the Eng- 


liſh, the Spaniards in a fright deſerted their houſes, and 
Hed into the woods. Contrary to the opinion of Ven- 


ables, the ſoldiers were diſembarked without guides ter 
leagues diſtant from the town. They wandered four 
days through the woods without proviſions, and what 
was ſtill more intolerable in that ſultry clunate, without 
water. The Spaniards recovered ſpirit, and, attacked 
them. The Engliſh, diſcouraged with the bad conduct 
of their officers, and ſcarceiy alive from hunger, thirit, 
and fatigue, were unable to reſiſt. An mconiiderabls 
number of the enemy put the whole army to rout, 
killed boo of them, and chaſed the reſt oz board their veſſels. 

The 
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The Engliſh commanders, in order to atone as much 
as poſſible for this unproſperous attempt, bent their 
courſe to Jamaica, which was ſurrendered to them with. 
out a blow. Pen and Venabl-s returned to England, 
and were both of them ſent to the Tower, by the pro- 
tector, who, though commonly maſter of his fiery tem- 
per, was thrown into a violent paſhon at this diſappoint- 
ment. He had made a conqueſt of greater importance 
than he was himſelf at that time aware cf; yet was 
it much inferior to the vaſt projects which he had formed. 
He gave orders, however, to ſupport it by men and 
money; and that ifland has ever fince remained in 
the hands of the Engliſh ; the chief acquiſition which 
they owe to the enterpriſing ſpirit of Cromwel. 

(1656.) As ſoon as the news of this expedition, 
which was an unwarrantable violation of treaty, arrived in 
Europe, the Spaniards declared war againſt England, 
and ſeized all the ſhips and goods of Engliſh merchants, 
of which they could make themſelves maſters. The 
commerce with Spain, ſo profitable to the Engliſh, was 
cut off; and near 1500 veſſels, it is computed, fell in a 
Few years into the hands of the enemy. Blake, to 
whom Montague was now joined in command, after 
receiving new orders, prepared himſelf for hoſtilities 
againſt the Spaniards. | 

Several ſea officers, having entertained ſcruples of 
conſcience with regard to the juſtice of the Spaniſh war, 
threw up their commiſhons, and retired. No commands, 
they thought, of their ſuperiors could juſtify a war, 
which was contrary to the principles of natural equity, 
and which the civil magiſtrate had no right to order. 
Individuals, they maintained, in reſigning to the public 
their natural liberty, could beſtow on it only what they 
themſelves were poſſeſſed of, a right of performing law- 
ful actions, and could inveſt it with no authority of 
commanding what is contrary to the decrees of heaven. 
Such maxims, though they ſeem reaſonable, are perhaps 
too perfect for human nature; and muſt be regarded as 
one effect, though of the moſt innocent and even honour- 
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able kind, of that ſpirit, partly fanatical, partly republi- 
can, WINCH predominated in E1 gland. 

Blake lay ſome time off Cadiz, in expectation of in- 
te recpting the plate fleet, but was at laſt obliged, for 
want of water, to make ſail towards Portugal. Captain 
Stayner, whom he had left on the coaſt with a ſquadron 
of ſeven veTels, came in night of the gallcons, and im- 
m. -diately ſet ſail to purſue them. (September.) The 
Spantih admiral ran his ſip aſhore : Two others follow- 


od cxample: The Engliſn took two ſlips valued 


at near two mi! ns of picces of eight. Two gaiicons 
were ſet on fire; and the marquis of Bade, ee ay of 
Peru, with his wife and his daughter, betrothed to the 
young duke of Medina Celi, were deiroyed in them. 
The marqu; is himſelf might have eſcaped ; but ſeeing 
thele untortunate women, aſtoniſhed with the danger, 
fall in a Cvyoon, and periſh in the flames, he rather c hoſe 
to die with them, than drag out a life embittered with 
the remembrance of ſuch diſinal ſcenes. When the trea- 
ſures gained by this enterpriſe arrived at Portſmouth, 
the protector, from a ſpirit of oſtentation, ordered them 
to be tranſported by land to London. 
The next action againit the Spaniards was more 
honourable, though Jeſs proviabic to the nation. Blake 
having heard that a Spaniſh fleet of ſixteen ſhips, much 
richer than the former, had taken ſhelter in the Canari ics, 
immediately made fail towards them. He found them in 
the bay of Santa Cruz, diſpoſed in a formidable poſture. 
The bay was ſecured with a ſtrong caſtle, weil provided 


with cannon, befides ſeven forts in | ſeveral arts of it, all 


united by a line of communication, manned with mul- 


quereers, Don Diego Diaques, the Spanifh admiral, 


erilerud ail his Imaller veſſels to moor ciole to the fon, 
and poſted the larger galleons farther off, at anchor, with 
— broadſides to che ſca. 

Blake was rather animated than daunted with this 
appearance. The wind ſeconded his courage, and blow- 
ng tull into the bay, in a moment brought him among 
the thickeſt of his enemies. After a reliſtance of four 
hours, the Spaniards yielded to Engliſh valour, and 

abandoned 
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abandoned their ſhips, which were ſet on fire, and con- 
ſumed with all their treaſure. The greateſt danger till 
remained to the Engliſh. They lay under the fire of 
the caſtles and all the torts, which muſt in a little time 
have torn them in pieces. But the wind ſuddenly ſhift- 
ing carried them out of the bay; where they left the 
Spaniards in aſtoniſhment at the happy temerity of their 
audacious victors. 

This was the laſt and greateſt action of the gallant 
Blake. He was conſumed with a dropſy and ſcurvy; 
and naſtened home, that he might yield up his breath in 
his native country, which he had ſo much adorned by his 


valcur. As he came within fight of land he expired *, 


Never man fo zealous for a faction was fo much reſpected 


and eficemed even by the oppoſite factions. He was 


by principle an inflexible republican; and the late uſurpa- 
5 pliincip P 5 P 


tions, amicſt all the truſt and careſies which he received 


from the ruling powers, were thought to be very little 
grateful to him. J Iigſtill cur duty, he ſaid to the leamen, 
to fight jor cur country, into what hands ſcever the 
government may fall, Diſintereſted, generous, liberal; am- 
bitious only of true glory, dreadiui only to his avowed 
enemies; he forms one of the molt perfect characters 
of the age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe errors and 
violences which were then ſo predominant. The pro- 
tector ordered him a pompous funeral at the public 
charge : But the tears of his countrymen were the mot 
honourable panegyric cn his memory. | 
The conduct of the protector in foreign affairs, though 
imprudent and impolitic, was full of vigour and enter- 
priſe, and drew a conſideration to his country, which, 
lince the reign of Elizabeth, it ſeemed to have totally 
loſt, The great mind cf this ſucceſs] ufurper was 


intent on ſpreading the renown of the Engliſli nation; 
| 2 8 3 


and while he ſtruck mankind with aſtoniſhment at his 
extraordinary fortune, he ſeemed to ennoble, inſtead 
of debaſing, that people whom he had reduced to ſub- 
jection. It was his boaſt, that he would render the 
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name of an Engliſhman as much feared and revered 
as ever was that of a Roman; and as his countrymen 
found ſome reality in theſe pretenſions, their national va- 
nity being gratified, made them fear with more pa- 
tience all the indignities and calamities under which they 
laboured. 

It mult alſo be acknowledged, that the protector, in 
his civil and domeſtic adminiſtration, diſplayed as great 
regard both to juſtice and clemency, as his uſurped 
authority, derived from no law, and founded only on 
the ſword, could poſſibly permit. All the chief offices 
in the courts of judicature were filled with men of in- 
tegriy: Amidſt the virulence of faction, the decrees of 
the judges were upright and impartial: And to every 
man but himſelf, and to himſelf, except where neceſſity 
required the contrary, the law was the great rule of 
conduct and behaviour. Vane and Lilburn, whoſe cre- 
dit with the republicans and levellers he dreaded, were 
indeed for ſome time confined to priſon : Cony, who re- 
fuſed to pay illegal taxes, was obliged by menaces 
to depart from his obitinacy : High courts of juſtice 
were ereQed to try thoſe who had engaged in conſpiracies 
and inſurrections againſt the protector's authority, and 
whom he could not ſafely commit to the verdict of ju- 
ries. | 
nut theſe irregularities were deemed inevitable conſe- 
quences of his illegal authority. And though often 
urged by his officers, as is pretended, to attempt a gene- 
ral maſſacre of the royaliſts, he always with horror 
rejectec. ſuch ſanguinary counſels. 

In the army was laid the ſole baſis of the protector's 
power; and in managing it conſiſted the chief art and 
delicacy of his government. The ſoldiers were held in. 
exa& diſcipline; a policy which both accuſtomed them 
to obedience, and made them leſs hateful and burden- 
ſome to the people. He augmented their pay; though 
the public neceſſities ſometimes obliged him to run 
in arrears to them. Their intereſts, they were ſenfſt- 
ble, were cloſely connected with thoſe of their gene- 
ral and protector. And he entirely commanded 2 
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affectionate regard, by his abilities and ſucceſs in almo 
every enterpriſe which he hail hitherto undertaken. Rut 
all military government 1s precarious z much more where 
it ſtands in oppciition to civil eſtabliſhments; and 
ſtill more where it encounters religions prejudices. By 
the wild fanaticiſm which he had nc uriſhed in the ſoldiers, 
he had ſeduced them into meaſures, tor which, if-openly 
propoſed to them, they would have entertained the 
utmoſt averſion. But this fame ſpirit rendered them 
more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices 
terrible even to that hand which directed their movements. 
So often taught, that the office of king was an uſuipa- 
tion upon Chriſt, they were apt to ſuſpect a protector 
not to be altogether compatible with that divine autho— 
rity. Harriſon, though raiſed to the higheſt dignity, 
and poſſoiled of Cromwel's confidence, became his moſt 
znveterate enemy as ſoon as the authority of a fingle 
perſon was eſtabliſhed, againſt which that uſurper had 
always made ſuch violent proteſtations. Overton, Lich, 
Okey, officers of rank in the army, were aciuated with 
like principles, and Cromwel was obliged to deprive 
them of their cammillions. Their influence, Which was 
before thought unbounded zmnong the troops, ſeemed 
from that moment to bc totally anntihilated. 
The more efectually to curb the enthuſiaſtic and ſediti- 
ous ſpirit of the troops, Cromweel eftablifhed a kind 
of militia in the feveral counties, Companies of intznt v 
and cavalry were enliſted under proper officers, reg 1ar 
pay diſtributed amoug them, and a reſource by tht 
means provided both againtt the inſurrections of the al- 
iſts, and mutiny-of the army. —_— 
Religion can never be deemed a point of ſmall confe. 
quence in civil government: But during this period, it 
may be regarded as the great ſpiing of men's actions and 
determinations. Though treniported, himſelf, with the 
moſt frantic whimhes, Cromwel had adopted a fcheme 
for regulating this principle in others, which was ſaga- 


cious and political. Being reſolved to maintain a na- 


tional church, yet determined neither to admit epiſcopacy 
for preſbytery, he eſtabliſlicd » number of commiſſioners, 
| | unde: 
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under the name of 7rpers, partly laymen, partly eccleſi- 
aitics, ſome pre{byterians, ſome mdependents. Thete 

refented to all livings, which were formerly in the gift 
of the crown; they examined and admitted ſuch perions 
as received holy orders; and they in{pe:t-d the lives, 
doctrine, and behaviour of the clergy. Inſtead of ſup- 
porting that union between learning and theology, which 
has ſo long been attempted in Europe, theſe trycrs em. 
braced the latter principle in its full purity, and made it 
the ſole object of their examination. The candidates 
were no more perplexed with queſtions concerning their 
progreſs in Greek and Roman erudition; concerning 
their talent for profane arts and ſciences: The chief ob- 
ject of ſcrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and 
fixing the critical moment of their converſion. 

With the pretended ſaints of all denominations Crom 
wel was familiar and eaſy. Laying aſide the ſtate of 
protector, which, on other occations, he well knew how 


maintain, he inſinuated to them, that nothing but 


neceſſity could ever oblige him to inveſt himſelf with it. 
He talked ſpiritually to them; he ſighed, he weeped, 


he canted, he prayed. He even entered with them into 


an emulation of ghoſtly gifts; and theſe men, inſtead of 
grieving to be outdone in their own way, were proud 
that his highneſs, by his princely example, had digni- 
fed thoſe practices in which they themſelves were daily 
occupied“. | 


* Cromwel follevwcd, though bur in part, the advice which 


| he received from general Harriſon, at the time when the in- 


timacy and endearment moſt itrongly ſubſiſted betwixt 
them. © Let the waiting upon ſenovah,” ſaid that mili- 
tary faint, “be the greatcit and enoſt confiderable buſineſs 
© you have cvery day: Reckan it fo, more than to eat. 


Heep, and council together. Run aſide ſometimes from 


© your company, and get a word with the Lord. Why 
„ thould not you have three or four precious fouls always 
* {tanding at your elbow, With whom you might now and 
© then turn into a. corner? I have found refreſhment and 
* mercy in ſuch a way.“ : 
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If Cromwel might be ſaid to adhere to any particular 
form of religion, they were the independents who could 
chiefly boaſt of his favour ; and it may be affirmed, that 
ſuch paſtors of that ſe, as were not paſſionately ad. 
diftcd to civil liberty, were all of them devoted tg 
him. 

The preſbyterian clergy alſo, ſaved from the ravages 
of the anabaptiſts and millenarians, and enjoying their 
eſtabliſhments and tithes, were not averſe to his govern. 
ment; though he till entertained a great jeaiouſy of that 
ambitious and reſtleſs fpirit by which they were ac- 
tuated. He granted an unbounded liberty of conſcience 
to all but catholics and prelatiſts; and by that means 
he both attached the wild ſectaries to his perſon, and 
employed them in curbing the domineering ſpirit of the 
preſbyterians. I am the only man,” he was often 
heard to fay, who has known how to ſubdue that 
4 jnfolent ſet, which can ſuffer none but itſelf.“ 
The proteſtant zeal which poſſeſſed the preſbyterians 
and independents, was highly gratified by the haughty 
manner in which the protector ſo ſucceſstujly ſupported 
the perſecuted pioteſtants throughout all Europe. Even 
the duke of Savoy, o remote a power, and ſo little ex- 
poſed to the naval force of England, was obliged, by 
the authority of France, to comply with his mediation, 
and to tolerate the pro: eſtants of the vallies, againſt whom 
that prince had commenced a furious perſecution. 
France itielf was conſtrained to bear not only with the 
religion, but even, in ſome inſtances, with the ſeditious 
inſolence cf the hugonots ; and when the French court 
applied for a reciprocal toleration of the catholic reli- 
gion in England, the protector, who arrogated in every 
thing the ſuperiority, would hearken to no ſuch propo- 
ſal. He had entertained a projet of inſtituting a col- 
lege in imitation of that at Rome, for the propagation 
of the faith; and his apoſtles, in zea}, though not in 
pnanimity, had certainly been a full match tor the ca- 
tholics. | 

Cromwel retained the church of England in conſtraint ; 
though he permitted its clergy a little more liberty * 
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the republican parliament had formerly ajlowed. He 
was pleated thut the ſuperior lenity of his adminiſtration 
ficuld in every thing be remarked. He bridled the 
royaliſts, both by the army which he retained, and by 
thote ſecret Ipies which he found means to intermix in 
all their counciis. Manning being detected and pu- 
niſhed with death, he corrupted: fir Richard Willis, who 
was much truſted by chancellor Hyde and all the roy- 
aliſts; and by means of this man he was let into every 
ceiyn and contpiracy of the party. He could dilcon- 
cert any project, by confining the perſonas who were to 
be the actors in it; and as he reſtcred them afterwards 
to liberty, his ſeverity paſſed only tor the reſult of ge- 
neral jealouſy and ſuſpicion, The ſecret ſource of his 
intelligence remained ſtill unknown and unſuſpected. 

Conlpiracies for an aſſaſſination he was chiefly afraid 
of; theſe being deſigns which no prudence or vigilance 
could evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of Allen, 
had wricten a tpirited diſcourſe, exhorting every one to 
embrace this method of vengeance ; and Cromwel knew 
that the inflamed minds of the royal party were ſuffici. 
ently diſpoſed to put the doctrine in practice againſt him, 
He openly told them, that aſſaſſinations were baſe and 
vdious, and he never would commence hoſtilities by ſa 
ſhamecul an expedient ; but if the firſt attempt or provo- 
cation came from them, he would retaliate to the utter- 
molt. He had inſtruments, he ſaid, whom he could 
employ; and he never would deſiſt till he had totally ex- 
terminated the royal family. This menace, mare than 
all his guards, contributed to the tecurity of his per- 
ſon *. 

There was no point about which the protector was 
more (olicitons than to procure intelligence. This ar- 
ticle alone, it is ſaid, colt him ſixty thouſand pounds 
a- year. Poſtmaſters, both at home and abroad, were 
in his pay: Carriers were ſearched or bi ibed: Secretaries 
and clecks were corrupted: The greateſt zealots in all 
parties were often thoſe who conveyed private informa- 


* Sce note [D] at the end of tha volume. 
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tion to him: And nothing could efcape his vigilanr 
inquiry. Such at leaſt is the repreſentation made by 
hiftor ans of Cromwel's adminiſtr action ; but it muſt be 
confeſſed that, if we may judge of thoſe volumes of 
Hnrice's papers, which have been lately publiſhed, 
this affair, like many others, has been greatly wmagni— 
ed. We ſcarcely find by that collection, "that an 
ſecret counſels of foreign ſtates, except thoſe of Holland, 


which are not expected to be concealed, were known to 


the protector. 

The general behaviour and deportment of this man, 
who had been raiſed from a very private ftation, who- 
had paſſed moſt of his youth in the country, and who 
was {till conſtrained ſo inuch to frequent bad company, 

was ſuch as might befit the greateſt monarch. He main- 


tained a dignity without either affeAation or oftentaticn ; 


and ſupported with all firangers that high idea with 
which his great exploits and prodigious fortune had im- 
reſſed them. Among his aucient friends he could re- 
2 himſelf; and by trifling and amuſement, jeſting and 
making verſes, he feared not expoſing himſelf to "their 
moſt familiar approaches. With others, he ſometimes 
puſhed matters to the length of ruſtic buffoonery; and 
he would amuſe himſelf by putting burning coals into 
the boots and hoſe of the officers who attended him. 
Before the king's trial, a meeting was agreed cn be. 
tween the chiefs of the republican party and the general 
ofſicers, in order to concert the model of that tree go- 
vernment which they were to ſubſtitute in the room o. 
the monarchical conſtitution, now totally ſubverted. 
After debates on this ſubjeQ, the moſt important that 
could fall under the diſcuſſion of human creatures, Lud- 
low tells us, that Cromwel, by way of frolic, threw a 
cuſhios at his head; and when Ludlow took up another 
cuſhion, in order to return the compliment, the general 

ran down ſtairs, and had almoſt fallen in the hurry. 
When the high court of juſtice was ſigning the rant 
for the execution of the King, a matter, it poſſible, ſtill 
more ſerious, Cromwel, taking the pen in his hand, be- 
fore he tubſcribed his name, bedaubed with ank the 
tace 
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face of Martin, who fat next him. And the pen being 


delivered to Martin, he practiſed the ſame frolic upon 

Cromwel, He frequently gave feaſts to his inferior 

otkcersz and when the meat was ſet upon the table, a 

| ſignal was given, the ſoldiers ruſh-d in upon them, and 

with much noiſe, tumult, and confuſion, ran away with 

all the diſhes, and diſappointed the gueſts of their ex- 

| pected meal. 1 

> + i That vein of frolic and pleaſantry, which made a pait, 

| however inconliſtent, of Cromwel's character, was apt 

' ſometimes to betray him into other inconſiſtencies, and 

> | to diſcover itſelf even where religion might ſ:em to be a 

| littl- concerned. It is a tradition, that, one day, fitting 

at table, the protector had a bottle of wine brought 

FF him, of a kind which he valued fo highly, that he mutt 

| needs open the bottle himſelf. But in attempting it, 

the corkſcrew dropt from his hand, Immediately his 

- | courtiers and generals flung themſelves on the floor to 

recover it, Cromwel burſt out a-laughing. Should any 

] Vol, ſaid he, put in his head at the door, he would fancy, 

Jirom your poflure, that you were ſeeling the Lord; and 
Jau are only ſeeking a corkſcrew. | 

| Amidſt all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this 

_ FF fingular perſonage, he took the opportunity of remark - 

ing the characters, deſigns, and . of men; 

and he would ſometimes puſh them; by an indulgence 

in wine, to open to him the molt ſecret receſſes of their 

boſom. Great regularity, however, and even auſterity 

of manners, were always maintained in his court; and 

he was careful never by any liberties to give offence to 

the moſt rigid of the godly. Some ſtate was upheld, 

but with little expenſe, and without any ſplendour, 

The nobility, though courted by him, kept at a diſtance, 

and diſdained to intermix with thoſe mean perſons who 

were the inſtruments of his government. Without de- 

parting from economy, he was generous to thoſe who 

ſerved him; ani he knew how to find out and engage 

in his intereſts every man poſſeſſed of thoſe talents which 

any particular employment demanded, His generals, 

bis 2dpirals; bis judges, his ambaſſadors, were perſons 
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who contributed, all of them, in their ſeveral {pheres, to 
the ſecurity of the protector, and to the honour and 


Intereſt of the nation. 


Under pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one 
commonwealth with England, Cromwel had reduced 
thoſe Kingdoms to a total] ſubjection; and he treated 
them entirely as conquered provinces. The civil admi— 


niſtration of Scotland was placed in a council, conſiſting 


moſtiy of Engliſh, of Which Lord Broghil was preſi- 
dent. Juſtice was adminiſtered by ſeven judges, four of 
whem were Engiiih. In order to curb the tyrannical 
nobility, he both aboliſhed all vaſſalage, and revived the 
office of juſtice of peace, which king James had intro- 
duced, but was not able to ſupport, A long line of 
forts and garriſons was maintained throughout the King- 
dom. An army of 70,000 men kept every thing in 
peace and obedience; and neither the banditti of the 
mountains, nor the bigots of the low countries, could 
indulge their inclination to turbulence and diſorder, He 
courted the preſbyterian clergy 3 though he nourifhed 
that inteſtine enmity which prevaiied between tne reſolu- 


tioners and proteſters; and he found that very little po- 


licy was requiſite to foment quarrels among theologians, 
He permitted no church aſſemblies; being ſenfbie that 


from thence had proceeded many of the paſt diiorders. 
And, in the main, the Scots were obliged to acknow- 


ledge, that never before, while they enjoyed their ir- 
regular, factious liberty, had they attained fo much 
happineſs as at preſent, when reduced to {ubjection un- 
der a foreign nation. | 

The protector's adminiſtration of Ireland was more 
ſevere and violent. The government of that iſland was 
firt entruſted to Fleetwood, a notorious fanatic, ho 
bad married Ireton's widow z then to Henry Cromwel, 


- ſecond {un of the protector, a young man of an amiable, 


mild diſpoſition, and not deſtitute of vigour and capa- 
city. About five millions of acres, forfeited cither by 
the popilh rebels or by the adherents of the king, were 
divided, partly among the adventurers, who had ad- 
Fanced money to the parliament, partly among the Eng- 
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lich loldiers, who had arrears due to them. Examples 
oi a more ſudden and violent change of property are 
ſcarcely to be found in any hiitory. An order was 
even iſſued to confine all the-native Iriſh to the province. 
oft Connaught, where they would be ſhut up by rivers, 


| lakes, and mountains; and could not, it was hoped, be 
any longer dangerous to the Engliſh government. But 


this barbarous and abſurd policy, which, trom an impa- 
ticnce of attaining immediate ſecurity, mult have depo- 
pujated all the other provinces, and rendered the Eng- 
lich eſtates of no value, was ſoon abandoned as imprac- 
ticable. | 

Cromwel began to hope, that by his adminiſtration, 
attended with fo much luſtre and ſucceſs abroad, ſo much 
order and tranquillity at home, he had now acquired 
ſuch authority as would enable him to meet the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, and would aſſure him of their 
dutiful compliance with his government. He ſummoned 
a parliament; but not truſting altogether to the good- 
will of the people, he uſed every art which his new mo- 
del of repreſentation allowed him to employ, in order to 
influepce the elections, and fill the houte with his own 
creatures. Ireland, being entirely in the hands of the 
army, choſe few but ſuch officers as were molt acceptable 
to him. Scotland ſhowed a hike compliance; and as 
the nobility and gentry of that kingdom regarded their 
attendance on Engliſh parliaments as an ignominious 
badge of ſlavery, it was, on that account, more eaſy for 
the otficers to prevail in the elections. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe precautions, the protector ſtill found that the 
majority would not be favourable to him. (17th Sept.) 
He let guards, therciore, on the door, who permitted none 
to enter but ſuch as predueed a warrant from his coun— 
cil; and the council rejected about a hundred, who 
either refuſed a recognition of the protector's govern- 
ment, or were on other accounts obnoxious to him. 
Theſe proteſted againtt ſo egregious a violence, ſub- 
verſive of all liberty; but every application for redrets. 
was neglected both by the council and the parliament. | 
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The majority of the parliament, by means of the% 
arts and violences, was now at laſt either friendly to the 
protector, or reloived, by their compliance, 10 adjuſt, 
if poſſible, this military government to their laws and 
liberties. They voted a renunciation of all title in 
Charles Stuart, or any of his family; and this was the 
firſt act, dignified with the appearance of national con- 
ſent, which had ever had that tendency. Colonel Jeph- 
on, in order to fund the inclinations of the houſe, ven- 
thre to move that the parliament ſhould beſtuw the 
crown cn Cromwel ; and no ſurpriſe or reJudtance was 
aiſcover:d on the occaſion. When Cromwel afterwards 
3ited Jcp. ſo whit induced him to make ſuch a motion, 
© As long, ſaid Jephſon, „“ as I have the honcur to 
e fit in parliament, I muſt follow the diftates of my 
& own conſcience, whatever offence I may be fo unfor- 
„ tunate as to give you.” —** Get thee gone, ſaid 
Cromwel, giving him a gentle blow on the ſhoulder, 
4 get thee gone, for a mad fellow, as thou art.“ 

In order to pave the way to this auvancement, for 
which he jo ardently longed, Cromwel reſolved to facri- 
fice bis major- generals, whom he knew to be extremely 
odious to the nation. That meuſure was alſo become 
n-ceffary for his own ſecurity. All government, purely 
military, fuRuates perpetually between a deſpotie mo- 


na:chy and a deſpotic ariſtocracy, according as the au- 
thority of the chief commander prevails, or that of the 


offices next him in rank and dignity. The major- 
generals, being poſſeſſed of fo much diftin& juriſdiction, 
began to eſtabliſh a {ſeparate title to power, and had ren- 
dered themſelves formidable to the protector himſelf; 
and for this inconvenience, though he had not foreſeen 
it, he well knew, before it was too late, to provide 4 
proper remedy. Claypole, his ſon-in-law, who poſ- 
{efled his confidence, abandoned them to the pleaſure of 
the houſe; and though the name was ſtill retained, it 
was agreed to abridge, or rather entirely annihilate, the 

power of the imnajor-generals. 
At length, a mction in form was made by alderman 
Pack, one of the city members, for inveſting the — 
tectox 
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actor with the dignity of King. This motion, at firſt, 
excited great diſorder, and divided the whole houſe into 


partics. The chief oppoſition came from the utual ad- 


hcrents of the protector, the major-generals, and ſuch 
oficers as depended on them. Lambert, a man of deep 
intrigue, and of great intereſt in the army, had long 
entertained the ambition of ſucceeding Cromwel in the 
protcctorſliip; and he forciaw, that, if the monarchy 
were 1eltored, hereditary right would allo be eſtabliſhed, 
and the crown be tranſmitted to the poſterity of the prinee 
firit clecked. He pleaded, therefore, conieience 3; and 
rouſing all thoſe civil and religious jealouſics againſt 
kingly government, which had been ſo induſtrioufly en- 
couraged among the ſoldiers, and which ſerved them as 
a pretence for 1o many violences, he raiſed a numerous, 
and ſtill more formidable, party againſt the motion. 

On the other hand, the motion was ſupported by every 
one who was more particularly devoted to the protector, 
and who hoped, by fo acceptable a meaſure, to pay 
court to the prevailing authority. Many pærſons alſo, 
attached to their country, deſpaired of ever being able to 
ſubvert the preſent illegal eſtabliſnment; and were de- 
ſirous, by fixing it on ancient foundations, to induce 
the protector, from views of his own ſafety, to pay a 
regard to the ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
Even the royaliſts imprudently joined in the meature 
and hoped that, when the queſtion regarded only perſons, 
not forms of government, no one would any longer ba 
lance between the ancient royal family and an ignoble 
uſurper, who, by blood, treaſon, and perfidy, had made 
his way to the throne. (1657.) The bill was voted by 
a conſiderable majority; and a committee was appointed 
to realon with the protector, and to overcome thoſe 
icruples which he pretended againſt accepting ſo liberal 
an offer, | | 

(gth April.) The conference laſted ſor ſeveral days. 
The committee urged, that all the ſtatutes and cuſtoms. 
of England were founded on the ſuppoſition of regal au- 
thority, and could not, without extreme violence, be- 
adhuted to any other form of government: That a pro- 

tector, 
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tector, except during the minority of a king, was 3 
name utterly unknown to the laws ; and no man was ac- 
quainted with the extent or limits of his authority: 
That if it were attempted to define every part of his ju- 
riſdiction, many years, if not ages, would be required 
for the execution of ſo complicated a work; if the whole 
power of the king were at once transferred to him, the 
queſtion was plainly about a name, and the preference 
was indiſputably due to the ancient title: That the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution was more anxious concerning the form 
of government than concerning the birthright of the firſt 


magiſtrate, and had provided, by an expreſs law of 


Henry VII. for the ſecurity of thoſe who act in defence 
of the king in being, by whatever means he might have 
acquired poſſeſſion: That it was extremely the intereſt 
cf all his highneſs's friends to ſeck the ſhelter of this 
ſtatute; and even the people in general were deſirous of 
ſuch a ſettlement, and in all juries were with great dif. 
ficulty induced to give their verdict in favour of a pro- 
tector: That the great ſource of all the late commotions 
had been the jealouſy of liberty; and that a republic, 


together with x protector, had been <ftabliſhed, in order 
to provide farther ſecurities for the freedom of the con- 


ſtitution; but that by experience the remedy had been 
found inſufficient, even dangerous and pernicious; ſince 
every undeterminate power, ſuch as that of a protector; 
muſt be arbitrary; and the more arbitrary, as it was 

contrary to the genius and inclination of the people, 
The difficulty conſiſted not in perſuading Cromwel, 
He was ſufficiently convinced of the ſolidity of theſe rea- 
ſons; and his inclination, as well as judgment, was 
entirely on tae ſide of the committee, But how to bring 
over the ſoldiers to the ſame way of thinking, was the 
queſtion. The office of king had been painted to them 
in ſuch horrible colours, that there were no hopes of re- 
conciling them ſuddenly to it, even though beſtowed 
upon their general, to whom they were fo much devoted. 
A contradiftion, open and direct, to all patt profeſſions, 
would make them paſs, in the eyes of the whole nation, 
tor the moſt ſhameleſs hypocrites, enliſted, by no _ 
than 
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than mercenary motives, in the cauſe of the moſt per- 
fidious traitor. Principles, ſuch as they were, had been 
encouraged in them by every conſideration, human and 
divine; and though it was exſy, where intereſt con- 
curred, to deceive them by the thinneſt diſguiſes, it 
might be found dangerous at once to pull off the maſque, 
an to ſhow them in a full light the whole crime and de- 
formity of their conduct. Suſpended between theſe fears 
and his own molt ardent deſires, Cromwel protracted the 
time, and ſeemed ſtill to oppoſe the reaſonings of the 
committee; in hopes that by artifice he might be able to 
reconcile the refractory minds of the ſoldiers to his new 
dignity, > 

While the protector argued fo much in contradiction 
both to his judgment and inclination, it is no wonder 
that his elocution, always contuſed, embarraſſed, and 
unintelligible, ſhould be involved in tenfold darkneſs, 
and diſcover no glimmering of common ſenſe or reaſon, 
An exact account of this conference remains, and may 
be regarded as a great curiolity. The members of the 


committee, in their reaſonings, diſcovered judgment, 


knowledge, elocution : Lord Broghil, in particular, 


exerts himſelf on this memorable occaſion. But what a 


contraſt, when we paſs to the prote*tor's replies! After 
ſo ſingular a manner does Nature diſtribute her talents, 
that, in a nation abounding with tenſe and learning, a 
man who, by ſuperior perlonal merit alone, had made 
his way to ſupreme dignity, and had even obliged the 
parliament to make him a tender of the crown, was yet 
mcapz: ble of expreſſing himſelt on this occaſion, but in a 
manner which a peaſant of the moſt ordinary capacity 
would juſtly be aſhamed of *. 

The oppoſition which Cromwel dreaded, was not that 
which came from Lambert and his adherents, whom he 
now regarded as capital enemies, and whom he was re- 
ſolved, on the firſt occaſion, to deprive of al! power and 
authority: It was that which he met with in his own 
tamijy, and from men, who, hy intereſt as well as incli- 


# Sce note [E] at the end of the volume. 
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nation, were the moſt devoted to him. Fleetwood had 
married his daughter: D.ſhorow his filter; Yet theſe 
men, actuated by principle alone, could by no perſua— 


ſion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to conſent that 


their friend and patron ſhould be invelted with regal di ig- 
nity... They told him, that, if he accepted of the crown, 

they would inſtantly throw up their commiſſions, and 
never afterwards ſhould have it in their power to ſerve 
hm. Colonel Pride procured a petition againſt the 
office of K ng, ſigned by a majority of the officers, who 
were in London and the neighbourhocd. Several per- 
fons, it is ſaid, had entered into an engagement to 
murder the protector within a few hours after he ſhould 
have accepted the offer of the parliament. Some ſudden 
mutiny in the army was juſtly dreaded, And upon the 
whole, Cromwel, after the agony and perpl-xity of long 
doubt, was at last obliged to refuſe that crown, which 
the repreſe mntatives of the nation, in the moſt {olemn man- 
ner, had tendered to him. Mott hiſtorians are inclined 
to blame his choice; but he muſt be allowed the bett 
judge of his own fituation. And in fuch complicated 
ſubjects, the alteration of a very minute circumſtance, 
unknovn to the ſpectator, will often be ſufficient to calt 
the balance, and render a determination, which, in itſelf, 
may be uncligible, very prudent, or even abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the actor. 

A dre:m or prophecy lord Clarendon mentions, 
which he affirms (and he mutt have known the truth) 
was univerſaily talked of almoſt from the beginning of 
the civil wars, and Jong before Cromwel was 10 conſider- 
able a per rſon is to beſtow Upon it any degree of probahi- 
lity, In this prophecy it was forctold, that Cromwel 
Mould be the greateſt man in England, and would nearly, 
but never would fully, mount the throne. Such a pre- 
poſſeſſion probably arouſe from the heated imagination 
either of himſelf or of his followers ; ; and as it might be 
one cauſe of the great progreſs which he-had already 
made, it is not an unlikely reaſun which may be aſſigned 
dor his refuſing at this time any farther elevation, 
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The parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected 
JI 7 . L — 5 CI ) YL ; p_ 
by Cromwel, found themſelves obliged to retam the name 


of a commonwealth ard protector; and as the govern - 


ment was hitherto a manifeſt uſurpation, it was thought 
proper to ſanctity it by a ſeeming choice of the people 
and their repretentatives. Inſtead of the iu, ut of 
rvernment, which was the work of the general officers 
alone, tumble petition and advice was framed, and of- 


tered to the protector by the parliament. This was re- 


preſented as the great batis of the republican eltabliſh- 
ment, regulating and limiting the powers of cach men} - 
ter of the conſtitution, and ſecuring the liberty of the 
peopic to the molt remote potterity. By this deed the 
authcrity of protector was in ſome particulars enlarged :; 
In others, it was conhderably duniniſhed. He had the 
power of nommating his ſuccetior; he had a perpetual 
zevenue aſſigned bim, a million a year for the pay of the 
fleet and army, three hundred thouſand pounds for the 
fupport of civil government; and he had authority to 
name another heute, who ſhould enjoy their ſeats during 
life, and exercite ſome functions of the former houſe of 
pecrs. But he abandoned the power aſſinned in the in- 


tervals of parliament, of framing laws with the content 


of his council; and he agreed, that no members of cither 
houſe theuld be excluded but by the conſcut of that houſe 
of which they were members. 'The other articles were 
in the main the tame as in the initrument of government. 
The inſtrument of government Cromwel had formerly 
cxtolled as the moſt pertect, work of human invention: 
He now repreſented it as a rotten plank, upon which ro 
man could truit himſelf without ſinking. Even the 
bunzble petition and advice, which he extolied in its turn, 


appeared fo lame and imperfect, that it was found re- 


quiine, this very ſeſſion, to mend it by a ſupplement 3 
and atter all, it may be regarded as a crude and undigeſted 
model of government. It was, however, accepted tor 


the voluntary deed of the whole people in the three united 


nations; and Crumwel, as if his power had juſt com- 
menced from this popular conſent, was anew inaugurated 
vol. Ix. * | in 
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in Weſtminſter Hall, after the moſt folemn and mf 


ompous manner. 

(June 26.) The parliament having adjourned itſelf, 
the protector deprived Lambert of all his commiſſions; 
but ſtill allowed him a conſiderable penſion of 2000 
pounds a year, as a bribe for his future peaceable de. 
portment. Lambert's authority in the army, to the 
ſurpriſe of every body, was found immediately to expire 
with the loſs of his commiſſion. Packer and tome 
other officers, whom Cromwel ſuſpected, were alſo diſ. 

laced, 

Richard, eldeſt ſon of the protector, was brought to 
ccurt, introduced into public buſneſs, and thenceforth 
regarded by many as his heir in the protectorſnip; though 
Cromwel fometimes employed the groſs artifice of flatter. 
ing others with hopes of the ſucceſſion. Richard was a 
perſon poſſeſſed ot the molt peaceable, inoffentive, un- 
ambitious character; and had hitherto lived contentedly 
in the country on a ſmall eſtate which his wife had 
brought him. All the activity which he diſcovered, 
and which never was great, was however exerted to be- 
nencent purpoſes: At the time of the king's trial, he 
had tallen on his knees betore his father, and had con- 
jured him, by every tie of duty and humanity, to ſpare 
the lite of that monarch. Cromwel had two daughters 
unmarried : One of them he now gave in marriage to the 
grandſon and heir of his great friend, the earl of Warwiz, 
with whom he had, in every fortune, preſerved an unin- 
terrupted intimacy and good correſpondence. The other 
he married to the viſcount Fauconberg, of a family for- 
merly devoted to the royal party. He was ambitious of 
forming connexions with the nobility ; and it was one 
chief motive tor his deſiring the title of king, that he 
might replace every thing in its natural order, and re- 


ſtore to the ancient families, the truſt and honour of 


which he now found himſelf obliged, for his own ſafety, 

to deprive them. | 
(1658, 2oth Jan.) The parliament was again aſſem- 
bled; conſiſting, as in the times of monarchy, of two 
| | houſes, 
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houſes, the commons and the other houſe. Cromwel, 
during the interval, had ſent writs to his houſe of peers, 
which conſiſted of ſixty members. They were compoſed 
of five or fix ancient peers, of feveral gentlemen of 
fortune and diſtinction, and of tome officers who had 
riſen from the meaneſt ftations. None of the ancient 
peers, however, though ſummoned by writ, would deign 
to accept of a feat, which they muſt ſhare with ſuch 
companions as were aſſigned them. The protector en- 
deavoured at firſt to maintain the appearance of a legal 
magiſtrate. He placed no guard at the dcor of either 
houſe: But ſoon found how incompatible liberty is with 
military uſurpations. By bringing ſo great a number 
of his friends and adherents into the other houſe, he Had 
loſt the majority among the national repreſentatives. In 
conſequence of a clauſe in the humble petition and ad- 
vice, the commons aſſumed a power of re-admitting 
thoſe members whom the council had formerly excluded: 
Sir Arthur Hazeirig and ſome others, whom Cromwel 
had created lords, rather choſe to take their feat with 
the commons. An inconteſtable majority now declared 
themſelves againſt the protector; and they refuſed to 
acknowledge the juriſdiction of that other houſe which 
he had eſtabliſied. Even the validity of the humble 
petition and advice was queſtioned z as being voted by 
a parliament which lay under force, and which was de- 
prived, by military violence, of a conſiderable number 
of its members. The protector, dreading combinations 
between the parliament and the malcontents in the army, 
reſolved to allow no leiſure for forming any conſpiracy 
againſt him; and, with expreſſions of great diſpleaſure, 
he diſſolved the parliament {4th Feb.). When urged 
by Fleetwood and others of his friends, not to pre- 
cipitate himſelf into this raſh meaſure; he ſwore, by 
— living God, that they ſhould not fit a moment 
nger. | RE | | 

Theſe diſtractions at home were not able to take off 
the protector's attention from foreign affairs; and in all 
his meaſures he proceeded with the ſame vigour and en- 
terpriſe, as if ſecure of the duty and attachment of the 
L 2 three 
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three kingdoms. His alliance with Sweden he ſtill ſup- 


ported; and he endeavoured to aflitt that crown in its 


| e enterpriſes, for reducing all its neighbours to 


lubjection, and rendering itſclt abſolut e matter of the 
Baltic. As ſoon as Spain declared war againſt him, he 
concluded a peace and an alliance with France, and 
united himſelf in all his counſels with that potent = 
ambitious kingdom, Spain, having long courted i 
vain the triendfhip of the zucceſsful uſurper, was rcdu 05 
at laſt to apply to the unfortunate prince. Charles 
formed a league with Philip, removed his {mail court 
to Bruges in The Low Countries, and railed four reg1- 
ments of his own tubjeas, whom he employed in the 
Spaniſh ſervice. The duke of Vork, who had, with 
applauſe, ſerved ſome campaigns in the French army 
and who had merited the particular efteem of marſh al 
Turenne, now joined his brother, and continued to ſeck 
military experience under don John of Auſtria, and the 
priace of Conde. 

The ſcheme of foreign politics, adopted by the pro- 
tector, was highly imprudent, but was ſuitable to that 
magnanimity and enterpriſe, with which he was fo ſig- 
nally endowed. He was particularly defirous of con- 
queſt and dominion on the continent“; and he {ent 
over into Flanders tix thouſand men under Reynolds, 
who joined the French army commanded by Turenre. 
In the former campaign, Mardyke was taken, and put 
into the hands of the Engliſh. Eariy this campaign, 
ficge was Jaid to Dunkirk ; and when the Spaniſh array 
advanced to relieve it, the combined armics of France 
and England marched out of th-ir trenches, and eee 


the battle of the Dunes, where the Spanie ards were totally 


dcteated r. 


'T he valour of the Engiiſh was much re- 
marked 


»He aſpired to get poſſeflion of Elſinore and the paſſage 


of the Sound, He alſo endeavoured to get poſſeſſion If 


* 

+ It was remarked by t the ſaints of that time, that the 
battle was fought on a day which was held for a faſt in Lon- 
aon, ſo that, as Ficetwood laid, while we were praying, 


they 


by the enterpriſing, though unſkilful, polit cs of Cromi- 
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marked on this occaſion. Dunkirk, being ſoon after 
wrrendered, was by agreement del:vered to Cromwel, 
He committed the government of that important place 
to Lockhart, a Scotchman of abilities, who had mar- 
ried his niece, and was his ambaſſador at the court of 
France. 

Tins acquiſition was regarded by the protector as the 
means only of obtaining farther advantages. He wag- 
reſolved to concert meatures with the French court tor 
the final conqueſt and partition of the Low Countries, 
Had ke lived much longer, and maintained his authority 
in England, fo chimerical, or rather ſo dangerous, a 
project would certainiy have been carried into execution. 
And this firſt and principal ſtep towarcs more extenhve 
conqueſt, which France, during a whole century, has 
never yet been able, by an infinite expenſe ef blood and 
ticature, fully to attain, had at once been accompliſhed 


We « : 

During theſe tranſactions, great demonſtrations of 
mutual friendſhip and regard piſſed between the French 
king and the protector. Lord Faucouberg, Cromwel's 


hey were fighting, and the Lord hath given a ſignal anſwer, 

Thc Lord has not only owned us in our work there, but in 
dug waiting upon him in a way of prayer, which is wCcced 
our old experienced approved way in all ſtreights and diffi- 
culties. Cromwel's letter to Blake and Montague, his 
brave admirals, is remarkable for the ſame ſpirit. You 
have, ſays he, as I verily believe and am perſuaded, a plen- 
tiful ock of prayers going for you daily, ſent up by the 
ſobereſt and moſt approved miniſters and Chriſtians in this 
nation, and, notwithſtanding ſame diſcouragements, very 
much wreſtling of faith for you, which are to us, and I truft. 
will be to pou, matter of gteat encouragement But nos- 
withCanding all this, it will be good for you and us te 
deliver up ourſclves and all our affairs to the diſpoſition of 
our all-wiſc Father, who not enly out of prerogative, but 
becauſe of his goodneſs, wiſdom, and truth, oight te be 
reßgned unto by his creatures, eſpecially thoſe who are 
-tiidren of his begettivg through the ſpirit, &c. 
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ſon-in-law, was deſpatched to Louis, then in the camp 
before Dunkik; and was received with the regard 
uſually paid to foreign princes by the French court. 
Nazarine ſent to London his nephew Mancini, along 
with the duke of Crequi; and expreſſed his regret, that 
his urgent affairs ſhould deprive him of the honour 
which he had long wiſhed for, of paying, in perſon, 
his reſpects to tne greateſt man in the world *. 

The protector rea aped little ſatis fact ion from the ſucceſs 


of his arms abroad: The fituation in which he ſtood at 


kome, kept him in perpetual uneaſineſs and inquietude, 
His aqminiſtration, ſo expeniive both by military enters 
priſes and tecret intelligence, had exhauſted his revenue, 
and involved him in a conſiderable debt. The royalilts, 
he heard, had renewed their conſpiracies for a genera} 
inſurrection 3 and Ormond was ſecretly come over with 
à view of concerting meaſures for the execution of this 
rojcct. Lord Fairfax, fir William Waller, and many 
fe ads of the preſbyterians, had ſecretly entered into the 
engagement. Even the army was infected with the 
general ſpirit of diſcontent; and jome ſudden and dan- 
gerous eruption was every moment to be dreaded trom 
it. No hopes remained, after his violent breach with 
the laſt parliament, that he ſhonid ever be able to eſta- 
blith, with general conſent, a legal ſettlement, or tem- 
er the military with any mixture of civil authority. 
Al his arts and policy were exhauſted 3 and having !t5 
often, by fraud and | falſe pretences, deceived every party, 
and moſt every individu}, he could no longer hope, by 
repeating the fame profeſſions, to meet with equal confi- 
denoe and regard. 
Howey er zealous the royaliſts, their conſpiracy took 
not effect: Willis diicovered the whole to the protector. 
Ormond was obliged to fly, and he deemed himlelf for- 
tunate to have elcaped 10 vigilant an adminiſtration. 
Great numbers were tarown into priſon. A high court 


In reality the cardinal had not entertaincd ſo high an 
idea of Cromwel. He uſed to ſay, that hs was a fortunate 
maan nan. 


of 
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of juſtice was anew erected tor the trial of thoſe crimi- 


nals whoſe guilt was moit apparent. Notwithlianding 


the recognition of his authority by the laſt parliams nt, 
the protector could not us yet trult to an unbiatled jury. 
Sir Henry Slingſby, and Dr. Huet, were condemned 
and beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the carl of Peter- 


borow, narrowly eſcapcd. The numbers for his con— 


demnation and his acquittal were equal z and juit as ins 
ſentence was pronounced in his favour, colonel OI 
who was reſolved to condemn him, came into court 
Aſhton, Storey, and Beſtley, were hanged in different 
ſtrrets of the city. 

The conſpiracy of the millenarians in the army 19 
Cromwel with ſtill greater apprehenſions. Harrilon and 
the other difcarded ofiicers of that party could not re- 
main at reſt, Simulated equally by revenge, by amb!- 
tion, and by conſcience, they ſtill harboured in their 
brealt tome detperate project; and there wanted not 

oiucers in the army who, from like motives, were ade 
poſed to ſecond all their undertakings. The levelirs 
and agitators had been encouraged by Cromwet to in- 
terpole with their advice in all polit. ical deliverations 3 
and he had even pretended to honour many oi then with 
how intimate friendſhip, while he conducted his daring 

enterpriſes againſt the King and the parliament, It was 
a uſual pr ackice with him, in order to familiarize himſelf 
the more with the agitators, who were commonly cor— 


| porals or ſerjeants, to take them to bed with him, and. 


there, after prayers and exhortations, to diſcuſs together 
their projects and principles, political as well as relt- 
gious. Having aſſumed the dignity of protector, he 
excluded them from all his councils, and had neither. 
leiſure nor inclination to indulge them any {arther in 
their wonted tamilaritiess Among thoſe who were cn— 
raged at this treatment was Sexby; an active agitator 
who now employed againtt him all that reftlets induſtry 
which had formerly been exerted in his favour, He 
even went ſo far as to enter into a corre!ondence with 


Spain; and Cromwel, who knew the diftempers of the 
all, 
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army, was juſtly afraid of ſme mutiny, to which a day, 


an hour, an inſtant, might provide leaders. 

Of aſſaſſinations likewiſe he was apprehenſive, from 
the zealous ſpirit which aGuated the ſoldiers. Sinder- 
come had undertaken to murder him ; and, by the moſt 
unaccountable accidents, had often been prevented from 


executing his bloody purpoſe. His deſign was difco- 


vered ; but the protector could never find the bottom of 
the enterpriſe, nor detect any of his accomplices. He 
was tried by a jury; and notwithſtanding the general 
odium attending that crime, rotwithſtanding the clear 
and full proof of his guilt, fo little conviction prevailed 
of the protector's right to the ſupreme government, it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty that this conſpirator was 
condemned, When every thing was prepared for his 
execution, he was found dead; from poiſon, as is ſup- 
poſed, which he had voluntarily taken. 

The protector might better have ſupportcd thoſe fears 
and apprehenſions which the public diſtempers occaſioned, 
had he enjoyed any domeſtic ſatisfaction, or poſſeſſed 
any cordial friend of his own femily, in whoſe bojom 
he could ſafely have unloaded his anxious and corroding 
cares. But Fleetwood, his ſon-in-law, actuated by the 
wildeſt zen], began to eſtrange himſelf from him; and 
was enraged to diſcover, that Cromwel, in all his enter- 
priſes, had entertamed views of promoting his own 
grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, 
of which he made ſuch fervent profeſſions. His eldcit 
daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted republican 
principles ſo vehement, that the could not with patience 
behold power lodged in a ſingle perion, even in her in- 
Uulgent father. His other daughters were no leſs pre- 
judiced in favour of the royal cauſe, and regrettzd the 
violences and iniquities into which, they thought, their 
family had ſo unhappily been tranſported. Above all, 

the ſickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his peculiar favourite, a 
Iady endued with many humane virtues and amiable ac- 
compliſhments, depreſſed his anxious mind, and poiſon- 
ed all his enjoyments, Shs had eptertained a high re- 

| gary 
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gard for Dr. Huet, lately execute; and being refuſed 
his pardon, the melancholy of her temper, read by 
ber diftewpered body, had prompt woe her to lament to 
her father all his ſanguin: gary mcatures, and urge him to 
cempunction 1or tho!e R000; Rh into Wich his 
fatal ambition had betrayed him. Her death, which 
followed foun after, gave new edge to every word which 
ſhe had uttered. 

All compoſure of mind was now for ever fled from 
the protector: He felt that the: grandeur which he had 
attained with fo much gilt aud courage, could not en— 
fure him that tranquility which it belongs to virtue 
alone, and moderation, fully to alcertam. Orerwacimed 
with the load of public aifairs, dreading perp-tuilly 
ſome fatal accident in his ditemperced government, ſeeing 
nothing around bim but treacherous friends or enras ed 
enemies, poſleſling the confidence of no party, reſting 
his title on no principle, civil or religious, he found. 
his power to depend on ſo delicate a _poile of facions 
and intereſts, as the ſmaijlett event was able, without 
any preparation, in a moment to overturn. Death too, 
wich, with ſuch ſignal intrepidity he bad braved in the 
feld, being inceſſantly threatened by the poniards of 
tanatical or intereſted aſſaſſins, was cver pretent to his 
terrified apprehenſion, and haunted him in every fceue 
or buſinels or repoſe. Each action of his life betr. ayed 
the terrors under which he laboured. The afpcet of 
ſtrangers was uncaiy to him: With a piercing ard 
anxious eye he ſurveyed every face to which he was net 
daily accuſtomed. lle never moved a ttep withoutatrong 
guards attending | him: He warde armour under his 
clothes, and farther ſecured nmltelt by oftentive wenpons, 
a {word, taichion, and plitols, vi which he always chrried 
about him. Ke returned from no place by the dicedt 
road, or by the fame way Which he went. Every 
journey he performed with hurry aud precipitation, 
Seldom he tlept above three nights together in the lame 
chamber: And he never let it be known -betoxchand 
wiat chamber he intended to chufc, nor entruſted him - 
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elf in any which was not provided with back doors, 
at which centinels were carefully placed. Society terri- 
fied him, while he reflected on hiis numerous, unknown, 
and implacable enemies: Solitude aſtoniſhed him, by 
withdrawing thet protection which he found fo neceſſary 
for his ſecurity. | on. 
His body, alſo, from the contagion of his anxious 
mind, began to be affected; and his health feemed 
ſenſibly to decline. He was ſeized with a flow fever, 
which changed into a tertian ague. For the ſpace of a 
week, no dangerous ſymptoms appeared; and in the 


intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At 


length the fever increaſed, and he himſelf began to en- 
tertain ſome thoughts of death, and to caſt his eye to- 
wards that future exiſtence, whoſe idea had once been 
intimately preſent to him; though ſince, in the hurry of 
affairs, and in the ſhock of wars and factions, it had, 


no doubt, been conſiderably obliterated. He aſked 


Goodwin, one of his preachers, if the doctrine were 
true, that the ele&t could never fall or ſuffer a final 
reprobation, *© Nothing more certain,“ replied the 
preacher. © Then am I ſafe,” faid the protector : 
« For I am ſure that once I was in a (tate of grace. 
His phyficians were ſenſihle of the perilous condition 
to which his diitemper had reduced him: But his chap- 
lains, by their prayers, viſions, and revelations, fa 
buoyed up his hopes, that he began to believe his lite 
out of all danger. A favourable anſwer, it was pre- 
tended, had been returned by heaven to the petitions of 
all the god'y ; and he relied on their aſſeverations much 
more than on the opinion of the moſt experienced phyſi- 
cians. I tell you,“ he cried with confidence to the 


latter, © T tell you, I ſhall not die of this diſtemper: 1 


& am well aſſured of my recovery. It is promiied by 
ce the Lord, not only to my ſupplications, but to thoſe 
© of men who hold a ſtricter commerce and more int1- 
« mote correſpondence with him. Ye may have ſkill 
& in your profeſſion; but nature can do more than all 
te the phyicians in the werld, and God is far above 

| % nature. 
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te nature.“ Nay, to ſuch a degree of madneſs did 
their enthuſiaſtic aſſurances mount, that, upon a faſt 
day, which was obſerved en his account both at Hamp- 
ton Court and at Whitehall, they did not ſo much pray 
for his health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges 
which they had received of his recovery, He himſelf 
was overheard offering up his addreſſes to heaven; and 
ſo far had the illuſions of fanaticiſm prevailed over the 
plaineſt diftates of natural morality, that he aſſumed 
more the character of a mediator, in interceding for 
his people, than that of a criminal, whoſe atrocious 
violation of ſocial duty had, from every tribunal, human 
and divine, merited the ſevereſt vengeance. | 

Meanwhile all the iymptoms began to wear a more 
fatal aſpect ; and the phyſicians were obliged to break 
ſilence, and to declare, that the prote Sor couid not ſur- 
vive the next fit with which he was threatened. The 
council was alarmed. A deputation was lent to know 
his will with regard to his ſucceſſor. His ſenſes were 
gone, and he could not now expreſs his intentions. 
They aſked him whether he did not mean that his eldeſt 
ſon, Richard, ſhould ſucceed him in the protectoi ſhip. 
A imple affirmative was, or ſeemed to be, extorted from 
him. Soon after, on the zd of September, that very 
day which he had always confidered as the molt fortunate 
tor him, he expired. A violent tempett, which imme- 
diately ſucceeded his death, ferved 25 a ſubje& of dit- 
courſe to the vulgar. His partiſans, as well as his 
enemies, were fond of remarking this event; and each 
of them endeavoured, by forced inferences, to interpret 
it as 4 confirmation of their particular prejudices. 

The writers, attached to the memory of this wonder. 
ful perſon, make his character, with regard to abilities, 
bear the air of the molt extravagant panegyric: His 
enemies form ſuch a repreſentation of his moral qualities 
as reſembles the moſt virulent invective. Both of them, 
it muſt be confeſſed, are ſupported by ſuch ſtrik ing cir- 
eumſtances in his conduct and fortune as beſtow on their 


repreſentation a great air ef probability, “ What _ 
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be more extraordinary, it is faid *, © than that a 
pertom of private birth and education, no fortune, no 
eminent qualities of body, which have ſometunes, nor 
ſhining talents of mind, which have often, raifed 
men to the higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage 
to attempt, and the abilities to execute, ſo great a 
deſign as the jubverting one of the moſt ancient and 
bett cftabliſhedl monarchies in the world? That he 
ſhouid have the power and boldneſs to put his prince 
and maſter to an open and infamous death? Should 
baniſh that numerous and ſtrongly allied family? 
Cover all thele temerities under a ſceming obedience 
to a parliament, in whole {crvice he pretended to be 
retained? Trample too upon that parliament in their 


turn, and ſcorntully expel them as ſoon as they gave 


hin ground of diſſatis faction? Erect in their place 
e : . . — 

the dominion ot the fſamts, and give reality to the 

moſt viſionary idea, which the heated imagination of 


any fanatic was ever able to entertain? Supprels 


again that moniter in its infancy, and openly ſet up 
himſeli above all things that ever were called ſovereign 
in England? Overcome firlt all his enemies by arms, 
and all his friends afterwards by artifice ? Serve al} 
parties patiently for a while, and command them 
victorioully at lat? Over-run each corner of the three 
nations, and lubdue with equal facility, both the 
riches of the fouth, and the poverty of the north? 
Be fearcd and courted by all foreign princes, and be 
adopted a brother to the gods of the earth? Cali 
tozcther parliaments with a word of his pen, and 
ſcatter them again with the breath of his mouth? 
Reduce to ſubjection a warlike and diſcontented na— 
tion, by means of a mutinous army ? Command a 
mutinous army by means of ſeditious and factious 
oflicers? Be humbly and daily peritioned, that he 
would be pleated, at the rate of millions a year, to 


* Cowley's Diſcourſes : This paſſage is altered in, ſome 
« be 
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be hired as maſter of thoie who had hired him before 
to be ther ſervant? Have the eſtates and lives of 
© three nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the 
„little inheritance of his father, and be as noble and 
„e liberal in the ſpending of them? And Jaſtly (for 
© there is no end of enumerating every particular of his 
„ glory), with one word hequeath all this power and 
+ tplendour to his poſterity? Die poſſeſſed of peace at 
© tome, and triumph abroad? Be buried among kings, 
„ and with more than regal ſolemnity; and leave a 
« name behind him not to be extinguiſhed but with the 
„ whole world; which as it was too little for his praiſe, 
« {9 might it have been for his conqueſts, it the ſhort 
© line of his mortal j:f: could have ſtretched out to the 
« extent of his immortal defigns ?”” | 

ly intention is not to disfigure this picture, drawn 
by fo maiterly a hand: I ſhill only endeavour to remove 
from it ſomewhat of the marvellous; a circumitance 
which, on all occaſions, gives much ground tor doubt 
and ſuſpicion. It ſcems to me, that the circumſtance of 
Cromwel's life, in which his abilities are principally dif- 
covered, is his riſing from a private ſtation, in oppoſition 
to lo many rivais, to much advanced betore him, to a 
high command and authority in the army. His great 
courage, his ſignal military talents, his eminent dexterity 
and addrefs, were all requiſite for this important acquifi- 
tion. Yet will not this promotion appear tne effect of 
lupernatural abilities, when we conhder, that Fairfax 
lmclf, a private gentleman, who had not the advantage 
of a feat in parliament, had, through the ſame ſteps, at- 
taine even a ſuperior rank, and, if endued with com- 
mon capacity and penetration, had been able to retain 
it. To incite ſuch an army to rebellion againſt the par- 
liament, required no uncommon art or indultry: To 
have kept them in obedience had been the more difficult 
enterpriſe, When the breach was once formed between 
the military and civil powers, a ſupreme and abſolute 
authority, from that moment, is devolved on the gene- 
ral; and jt he be afterwards pleaſed to employ artifice or 
policy, it may be regarded, on molt occaiions, as great 
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- eondeſcenſion, if not as ſuperfluous caution. That Crom- 


wel was ever able really to blind or over-reach either the 
king oi the republicans, does not appear: As they poi. 
ſeſſed no means of reſiſting the force under his command, 
they were glad to temporiſe with him, and, by ſeeming 
to be deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing them- 
ſelves from his dominion, If he ſeduced the military 
fanatics, it is to be conſidered, that their intereſts and his 
evident ly concurred, that their ignorance and low edu- 
cation expoſed them to the groliett impoſition, and that 
he himſelf was at bottom as frantic an enthuſiaſt as the 


wort of them, and, in order to obtain their confidence, 


needed but to diſplay thoſe vulgar and ridiculous habits, 
which he had early acquired, and cn which he ſet fo high 
a value. An army is ſo forcible, and at the ſame time fa 
coarſe a weapon, that any hand, which wields it, may, 
without much dexterity, perform any operation, and attain 
any aſcendant, in hyman ſocicty. 

The domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwel, though it 
diſcovers great abilities, was conducted without any plan 
either of liberty or arbitrary power: Perhaps, his dit- 
ficult ſituation admitted of neither. His foreign enter- 
priſes, though full of intrepidity, were pernicious to na- 
tional intereſt, and ſeem more the reſult of impetuous 
fury or narrow prejudices, thin of cool foreſight and de- 
liberation. An eminent perfonage, however, he was in 
many reſpects, and cven a luperior genius; but unequal 
and irregular in his operations. And though not de- 
fective in any talent, except that of elocution, the av1- 
lities, which in him were moſt admirable, and which moſt 
contributed to his marvellous ſucceſs, were the magna- 
nimous reſoluticn of his enterpriſes, and his peculiar dex- 
terity in diſcovering the characters, and practiſing on the 
weakneſſes of mankind. 

If we ſurvey the moral character of Cromwel with 
that indulgence which is due to the blindneſs and in- 
firmities of the human ſpecies, we ſhall not be inclined 


to load his memory with ſuch violent reproaches as thoſe 


which his enemies uſually throw. upon it. Amidit the 
paſſions and prejudices of that period, that he ſhould 
4 preics 
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prefer the parliamentary to the royal cauſe, will not ap- 
har extraordinary; fince, even at preſent, ſome men o 

ſenſe and knowledge are diſpoſed to think that the queſ- 
tion, with regard to the juſtice of the quarrel, may be 
regarded as doubtful and uncertain. The murder of the 
king, the moſt atrocious of all his actions, was to him 
covered under a mighty cloud of republican and fanatical 
illuſions; and it is not impoſſible, but he might believe 
it, as many others did, the moſt meritorious action that 
he could perform. His ſubſequent uſurpatien was the 
citect of neceſſity, as well as of ambition; ner is it eaſy 
to lee, how the various factions could at that time have 
been reſtrained, without a mixture of military and arbi- 
trary authority. The private deportment of Cromwel, 
as a ſon, a huſband, a father, a friend, is expoſed to no 
conſiderable cenſure; if it does not rather merit praiſe. 
And, upon the whole, his character does not appear 
more extraordinary and unuſual by the mixture of fo much 
abſurdity with ſo much penetration, than by his temper- 
ing ſuch violent ambition atid ſuch enraged fanaticiſm 
with ſo much regard to juitice and humanity. 

Cromwe] was in the fifty-ninth year of his age when 
he died. He was of a robuſt frame of body, and ct a 
manly, though not of an agreeable aſpect. He left only 
two ſons, Richard and Henry; and three daughters; n 
married to general Fleetwood, another to lord Fauccne 
berg, a third to lord Rich. His father died when he was 
young. His mother lived till after he was protector; 
and, contrary to her orders, he buried her with great 
pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could not he per- 
tuzded that his power or perſon was ever in ſatety. At 
every noiſe which ſhe heard, ſhe exclaimed, that her ſon 
was murdered ; and was never fatisfied that he was lives 
if ſhe did not receive frequent vifits from him. She was 
a decent woman; and, by her frugality ard mduſtiy, 


had raiſed and educated a numerous family upon a final 


fortune. She had even been obliged to ſet up a brewery 
at Huntingdon, which ſhe managed to gocd advantage. 
Hence Cromwel, in the invectives of that age, is often 
ſtigmatiſed with the name of the brewer. Ludlow, by 
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way of inſult, mentions the great acceſſion, which he 


would receive to his royal revenues upon his mother's 


death, who poſſeſſed a jointure of ſixty pounds a-year 
upon his ciate, She was of a good family, of the name 
of Stuart; reinoteiy allied, as is by ſome ſuppoſed, to the 
royal family. 


CHAP. : LA» 


Richord achnowoledged protedor—4 parliament Cabal 
of Wallin: fer d-houje— Richard depoſed—Long pore: 
ment or Rump reftured — Comſpiracy of the tus 
Taſitr recti Suff rec Parliament expillet—Com- 
mitte nf ſafety —Far ern Affairs—General INI0;hoo 
NR e s jor ihe purliamteut Parliameut reſtored 
Aru enters J. a declares for a free parhkament 
— Secluded members refiored—Long parliament difjolv- 
ed—New parliament—The Rejloration—Manners and 
arts, 


LL the arts of Cromwel's policy had been fo often 
practited, that they began to loſe their effect; and 
his power, inſtead of being confirmed by time and ſuc- 
ceſs, ſcemed every day to become more uncertain and pre- 
carious. His friends the moſt cloſely connected with 
him, and his counſellors the molt truſted, were entering 


into cabals againſt his authority; and, with all his pe- 
netration into the characters of men, be could not find 


any miniſters on whom he could rely. Men of probity 


Tn honour, he knew, would not ſubmit to be the inſtru— 


nents of an uſurpation violent and illegal: Thoſe who 
were tree from the reſtraint of Prins might betray, 
frem intereſt, that cauſe, in which, from no better mo- 
tives, they had enliſted themſelves. Even theſe on whom 


he ccn.ened any favour, never deemed the r:compence - 


an equivalent for the ſacrifices which they made to obtain 
it: Whoever was refuſed any demand, juſtified his 
anger by the ſpecicus colours of conſcience and of 

duty. 
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duty. Such difficulties ſurrounded the proteQor, that 
his dying at fo critical a time is eſteemed by many 
the molt fortunate circumſtance that ever attended him 
and it was thought, that all his courage and dexterity 
could not much longer have extended his uſurped admi- 
niſtration. : | | 
But when that potent hand was removed, which con- 
ducted the government, every one expected a ſudden 
diſſolution of the unwieldy and 111-jointed fabric. Ri- 
chard, a young man of no experience, educated in the 
country, accuſtomed to a retired life, unacquainted with 
the officers, and unknown to them, recommended by no 
military exploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not 
long, it was thought, maintain that authority, which his 
father had acquired by ſo many valorous atchievements 
and ſuch ſignal ſucceſſes. And when it was obſerved, 
that he poſſeſſed only the virtues of private life, which 
in his ſituation were ſo many vices; that indolence, in- 
capacity, irreſolution, attended his facility and good na- 
ture; the various hopes of men were excited by the ex- 
pectation of ſome great event or revolution. For ſome 
time, however, the public was diſappointed in this opi- 
nior. The council recogniſed the ſucceſſion of Richard: 
Fleetwood, in whoſe favour, it was ſuppoſed, Cromwel 
had formerly made a will, renounced all claim or pre- 
tenſion to the protedtorſnip: Henry, Richard's brother, 
who governed Ireland with popularity, enſured him the 
obedience of that kingdom: Monk, whoſe authority 
vas well eſtabliſhed in Scotland, being much attached to 
the family of Cromwel, immediately proclauned the new 
protector: The army every-where, the fleet, acknow- 
kdged his title: Above ninety addreſſes, from the coun- 
tics and moſt conſiderable corporations, congratulated him 
on his acceſſion, in all the terms of dutiful allegiance: 
Foreign miniſters were forward in paying him the uſual 
compliments: And Richard, whoſe moderate, unambi- 
tious character never would have led him to contend for 
empire, was tempted to accept of ſo rich an inheritance, 
which ſeemed te be tracered to him by the content of all 
mankind, | 
bs, 4 3 Iz 
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It was found neceſſary to call a parliament, in order 
to furniſh ſupplies, both for the ordinary adminiitration, 
and for fulfilling thoſe engagements with foreign princes, 
particularly Sweden, into which the late prote tor had 
entered. In hopes of obtaining greater influence in 
elections, the ancient right was reſtored to all the ſmall 
boroughs ; and the counties were allowed no more than 
their uſual members. The houſe of peers, or the other 
houſe, conſiſted of the ſame perſons that had been appoint— 
ed by Oliver. | | 

(1659, 7th Jan.) All the commons, at firſt, ſigned 
without helitation, an engagement not to alter the preſent 
government. They next proceeded to examine f/ huznble 
petition and advice; and after great oppolition and many 
vehement debates, it was at length, with much diftculty, 
carried by the court-party to confirm it. An acknow- 
ledgment too of the authority of the other houte was 
extorted from them; though it was reſolved not to treat 
this houſe of peers with any greater reſpect than they 
ſmould return to the commons. A declaration was allo 
made, that the eſtabliſhment of the other houſe thonld no- 
wile prejudice the right of ſuch' of the ancient peers as 
had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the 
parliament. But in all theſe proceedings, the oppoſi- 
tion among the commons was lo conliderable, and the 
debates were ſo much prolonged, that all buſineſs was 
retarded, and great alarm given to the partiſans of the 


young protector, 


But there was another quarter from which gregter 


dangers were juſtly apprehended. The moſt conſiderable 
ofhcers of the army, and even Fleetwood, brother-in-law 
to the protector, were entering into cabals againſt him. 
No character in human ſociety is more dangerous than 


that of the fanatic; becauſe, if attended with Wʃ ðũœaæ 


judgment, he is cxpoſed to the ſuggeſtions of others; if 
ſupported by more diſcernment, he is entirely governed 
by his own illuſions, which ſanctify his molt f=inin views 
and paſſions. Fleetwood was of the former ſpecies; and 
as he was extremely addicted to a republic, and even to 
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the ſifth monarchy or dominion of the ſaints, it was cal 
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diſcontented officers eftablifted their meetings in Fleet- 
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for thoſe, who had infinuated themſelves into his confi- 
dence, to inſtil diſguſts againſt the dignity of protector. 
The whole republican party in the army, which was {till 
conſiderable, Fitz-Maton, Mols, Farley, united themſelves 
to that general. "The officers too of the fame party, 
whom Cromw<cl had diſcarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, 
Okey, Alured, began to appear, and to recover that au- 
thorny, which had been only for a time ſuſpended. -A 
party likewile, who found themielves eclipſed in Richard's 
tavour, Sydenham, Kelſey, Berry, Haines, joined the 
cabal of the others. Even Deſborow, the proteCtor's 
uncle, lent his authority io that faction. But above all, 
the intrigues of Lambert, who was now rouſed from his 
retreat, inflamed all thoſe dangerous humours, and 
threatened the nation with ſome great convulſion. The 
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wood's apartments; and becauſe he dwelt in Wallihg- 
ford-houſe, the party received a denomination from that 

place. | 
Richard, who poſſeſſed neither refolution nor penetra- 
tion, was prevailed on to give an unguarded content for 
calling a general council of officers, wha might make him 
propolals, as they pretended, for the good of the army. 
No jooner were they aftembled, than they voted a remon- 
ſtrance. They there lamented, that the good old cauſe, as 
they termed it, that is, the cauſe for which they had en- 
gaged againſt the late King, was entirely neglected ; and. 
they propoſed as a remedy, that the whole military power 
ſhould be entruſted to forme perion, in whom they might 
al! confide. The city militia, inftvenced by two alder- 
en, Tichburn and Ireton, expreſſed the tame reſolution 
of adhering to the good vid che. | 
The protector was juttiy alarmed at theſe move- 
ments among the oſhicers. The perſons in whom he 
chiefly confided, were all of them, excepting Brogbil, 
men of civil characters and profeſlions; Fiennes, Thur- 
log, Whitlocke, Wolſeley; who could only aihft him 
with their advice and opinion. He poSeiied none f- 
thoſe arts which were proper to gain an enthuſiaſtic army. {i 
Murmurs being thrown out ag ok forme promotions 
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which he had made, Would you have me, fad he, frefey 
uon but the godly ? Here is Dick Ingolifby, continued he, 
enho can neither pray nor preach ; yet will I truſt bim be- 
Fore ye all. This imprudence gave great offence to the 
pretended ſaints. The other qualities of the protector 
were correſpondent to theſe ſentiments: He was of a 
gentle, humane, and generous diſpoſition, Some of 


F 


by the death of Lambert, be declared, that he weuld 


not purchaie power or dominion by ſuch ſanguinary 
meaſures. | | 
The partiament was no leſs alarmed at the military 


__ eabals. They voted that there ſhould be no meeting or 


general council of officers, except with the protector 's 
conſent, or by his orders. This vote brought affairs 
immediately to a rupture. The officers haſten-d to Ri- 
chard, and demanded of him the diflolution of the parlia- 
ment. Deſborow, a man of a clowniſh and brutal na- 
ture, threatened him, if he ſhould refuſe compliance, 
The protector wanted the reſolution to deny, and pol- 
ſeſſed little ability to refit. (22d April.) The parliament 


was diſſolved; and by the tame at&t, the protector was, by 


every one, conudered as effectually dethroned. Soon after, 


be ſigned his demiſſion in form. 


Henry, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with the 
ſame moderate diſpoſition as Richard; but as he poſſaſſod 
more vigour and capacity, it was apprehended that he 
might make reſiſtance, His popularity in Ireland was 

reat; and even his perſonal authority, notwithitanding 
bi youth, was conſiderable, Had his ambition been 
very eager, he had, no doubt, been able to create dif- 
turbance: But being threatened by fir Hardreſs Wal- 
kr, colonel John Jones, and other officers, he very 
quietly reſigned his command, and retired to Eng- 
Jand. He had once cntertained thoughts, which he had 
not reſolution to execute, of proclaiming the king in 
Dublin. N 

Thus fell ſuddenly, and from an enormous height, 


but, by a rare fortune, without any hurt or injury, the 


milly of the Cromwels. Richard continued to poſſeis 
| | an 


his party offering to put an end to thoſe intrigues 
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an eſtate which was moderate, and burdened too with a 
large debt, which he had contracted for the interment of 
his father. After the reſtoration, though he remained 
unmoleited, he thought proper to travel for tome years; and 
at Pezenas in Languedoc he was introduced, under a bor- 
rowed name, to the prince of Conti. That prince, talking 
of Engliſh affairs, broke out into admiration of Cromwel's 
courage and capacity. But as for that poor pititul fel- 
& low, Richard, ſaid he, hat is become of him? How 
« could he be ſuch a blockliead as to reap no greater be- 
&« nefit from all his father's crimes and fucec{:s?”? Richard 
- extended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old 
age, and died not till the latter end of queen Anne's 
reign. His ſocial virtues, more valuable than the greateſt 
capacity, met with a recompence, more precious than 
poily fame, and more ſuitable, contentment and trans 
quillity. 

The council of officers, now poſſeſſed of ſupreme au- 
thority, deliberated what form of government they ſhould. 
citabJiſh. Many of them ſeemed inclined to exerciſe the 


power of the ſword in the moſt open manner; but as it. 


was apprehended that the people would with great dif- 
ficulty be induced to pay taxes, levied by arbitrary will 
aud pleaſure; it was agreed to preſerve the ſhadow of 
civil adminiſtration, and to revive the long parliament, 


which had been expelled by Cromwel. That aembly 


could not be diſſolved, it was aſſerted, but by their own 
conſent; and violence had interrupted, but was not able 
to deſtroy, their right to government. The officers alto 
expected that, as theſe members had ſufficiently felt their 
own weakneſs, they would be contented to act in ſubor- 
dination to the military commanders, and would thence- 
forth allow all the authority to remain where the power 
was lo viſibly veſted. | 

The officers applied to Lenthal, the ſpeaker, and pro- 
poſed to him, that the parliament ſhould retume their 
{-its. Lenthal was cf a low, timid ſpirit z and being 
uncertain what iſſue might attend theſe meaſures, was 


deſirous of evading the propoſal. He replied, that he 


could 
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could by no means comply with the defire of the free] 
being engaged in a buſineſs of far greater importance to 
himſelf, which he could not omit on any account, be- 
cauſe it concerned the ſalvation of his own foul. The 
officers preſſed him to teil what it might be. He was 
preparing, he ſaid, to participate of the Lord's ſupper, 
which he reſolved to take next Sabbath. They infiſted, 


that mercy was preferable to ſacrifice, and that he could 
Not better prepare himlelf for that great duty, than by 


contributing to the public ſervice. All their remon- 
ſtrances had no effect. However, on the appointed day, 
the ſpeaker, being informed that a quorum of the houſe 
was likely to meet, thought proper, notwithſtanding the 
falvation of his ſoul, as Ludlow ob{erves, to join them; 
and the houſe immediately proceeded upon bufineſs. The 
fecluded members attempted, but in vain, to reſume their 
feats amorg them. . 

The numbers of this parliament were ſmall, little ex- 
ceeding ſeventy members: Their authority in the nation; 
ever ſince they had been purged by the army, was ex- 
tremely diminiſhed ; and after their expulſion, had been 
totally annihilated : But being all of them men of violent 
ambition; ſome of them men of experience and ca- 
pacity ; they were reſolved, ſinte they enjoyed the title 
of the ſupreme authority, and obſerved that ſome ap- 
pearance of a parliament was requiſite for the purpoſes 
of the army, not to aR a ſubordinate part to thoſe who 
acknowiedged themſelves their ſervants. They choſe a 
council, in which they teok care that the officers of Wal- 
lingford-honſe ſnonld not be the majority: They ap- 
pointed Fleetwood lieutenant-genera), but inſerted in his 
commiſſion, that he ſhould only continue during the 
pleaſure of the houſe : They choie ſeven perſons, who 
Mould nominate to ſuch conumends as became vacant * 


And they voted, that all commiflions ſhoujd be received 


from the ſpeaker, and be aſſigned by him in the name of 
the houſe. Theſe precauticns, the tendency of which 
was viũble, gave great diſguſt to the general officers ; and 


Heir diſcontent would immediately have broken out into 


{oe 
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ſome reſolution fatal to the parliament, had it not been 
checked by the apprehenſions of danger from the common 
encmy. 

The bulk of the nation conſiſted of royaliſts and preſ- 
byterians; and to both theſe parties the dominion of the 
pretended perliament had ever been to the laſt degree 
odicus. When that aſſembly was expelled by Cromwel 
contempt had ſucceeded to hatred ; and no reſerve had 
been uſed in expreſſing the utmoſt deriſion againſt the 
impotent ambition of theſe uſurpers. Seeing them re- 
inſtated in authority, all orders of men felt the higheſt 
indignation ; together with apprehenſions, leſt ſuch ty- 
rannical rulers ſhould exert their power by taking venge- 
ance upon their enemies, who had fo openly inſulted 
them. A. ſecret reconciliation, therefore, was made be- 
tween the rival parties; and it was agreed, that, burying 
former enmities in oblivion, all efforts ſhould be uſed for 
the overthrow of the rump; ſo they called the parlia- 
ment, in alluſion to that part of the animal body. The 
pretbyterians, ſenſible, from experience, that their paſſion 
for liberty, however laudable, had carried them into un- 
warrantable exceſſes, were willing to lay aſide - ancient 
jealouties, and, at all hazards, to reſtore the royal family, 
The nobility, the gentry, bent their paſſionate endeavours 
to the ſame enterpriſe, by which alone they could be re- 
deemed from flavery. And no man was ſo remote 
trom party, ſo indifferent to public good, as not to feel 
the molt ardent wiſhes for the diſſolution of that tyranny 
wich, whether the civil or the military part of it were 
conhdered, appeared equally oppreilive and ruinous to the 
M. tzon. 

Mordaunt, who had fo narrowly eſcaped on his trial 
before the high court of juſtice, ſeemed rather animated 
than dannted with paſt danger; and having, by his re- 
ſolute behaviour, obtained the higheſt confidence of the 
royal party, he was now become the centre of all their 
conſpiracies. In many counties a refojution was taken 
to rite in arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and fic 
Horatio Townſhend undertook to ſecure Lynne; pe- 
veral Maſſey engaged to ſeize Gloceſter: Lord Newport, 


Lktkton, 
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Littieton, and other gentlemen, contpired to take poſe 
ſeſſion of Shrewſbury ; fir George Booth of Chetter; jj 
Thomas Middleton of North-Wales ; Arundel, Polar, 
Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter, A 
day was appointed tor the exccution of all theſe enter. 

riſes. And the king, attended by the duke of York, 
Pad ſecretly arrived at Calais, with a rcolution of put. 
ting himſeff at the head of his Joy: ſubjefts. The 


French court had promited to {upply him with a fnall 


Þody of forces, in order to countenance the in{urrections 
of the Engliſh. | | 

This combination was diſconcerted by the infidelity 
of fir Richard Willis. That traitor continued with the 
parliament the ſame correſpondence which he had begun 
with Cromwel. He had engaged to reveal all conſpi— 
Tacies, ſo far as to deſtroy their effect; but reſerved to 
himſelf, if he pleaſed, the power of concealing the con— 
ſpirators. He took care never to name any of the old, 
genuine cavaliers, who had zealouſly adhered, and were 
refolved ſtill to adhere, to the royal cauſe in every for- 
tune. Theſe men he eſteemed ; theſe he even loved. He 
betrayed only the new converts among the. preſby- 
terians, or ſuch lukewarm royalitts, as, di.couraged 
with their diſappointments, were reſolved to expoſe 
themſelves to no more hazards. A lively proof how 
impoſuühle it is, even for the molt corrupted minds, to 
diveſt themſelves of all regard to morality and ſocial 
duty! | | | 
(July.) Many of the confpirators in the -different 
counties were thrown into priſon: Others, aſtoniſhed at 
ſuch ſymptoms of ſecret treachery, left their houſes, or 
rem2ined Guict « The moſt tempeſiucus weather prevailed 
during the whole time appointed for the rendezvouſes; 
mfomuch that ſome found it impoſſible to join their 
friends, and others were diſmayed with fear and ſuper— 
ſtition at an accident ſo unuſual during the fummer ſeaſon. 
Of all the projects, the only one which took effect was 
that of fir George Booth for the ſeizing of Cheſter. 
The ear] of Derby, lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, 
colonel Morgan, entered into this enterpri'e. Sir _—_— 
; 1am 
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jam Middleton joined Booth with ſome troops from 


North-Wales 5 and the malcontents were powerful 


enough to ſubdue all in that neighbourhood who ventured 

to oppoſe them. In their declaration they made no 

mention of the kilg : They only demanded a free and full 
arliament. 

The parliament was juſtly alarmed. How combuſtible 
the materials, they well knew; and the fire was now 
fallen among them. Booth was of a family eminently 
preſbyterian ; and his conjunction with the royaliſts they 
regarded as a dangerous {ymptom. They had many of- 


ficers whoſe fidelity they coul4 more depend on than that 


of Lambert: But there was no one in whole vigilance 
and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence. They com- 
miſſioned him to ſuppreſs the rebels. He made incre- 
dible haſte. Booth imprudently ventured himſelf out of 
the walls of Cheſter, and expoſed, in the open field, his 
raw troops againit theſe hardy veterans, He was ſoon 
routed and taken priſoner, His whole army was diſ- 
perſed. And the parliament had no farther occupation 
than to fill all the jails with their open or ſecret enemies. 
Deſigns were even entertained of tranſporting the loyal fa- 
milies to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies ; left 

they ſhould propagate in England children of the fame ma- 
lignant affe ions with themſelves. 

This ſucceſs haſtened the ruin of the parliament. 
Lambert, at the head of a body of troops, was no leſs 
dangerous to them than Booth. A thouland pounds, 
which they ſent him to buy a jewel, were employed by 
him in liberalities to his officers. At his inſtigation 
they drew up a petition, and tranſmitted it to Fleetwood, 
a weak man, and an honeſt, if tincerity in folly deſerve 
that honourable name. The import of this petition 
was, that Fleetwood ſhould be made commander in chief, 
Lambert major-general, Deſborow lieutenant -general- ©: 
the horſe, Monk major-general of the foot. To which 
a demand was added, that no officer ſhould be diſmiſſed 
from his command but by a court-martial, 

The parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately 
ezſhiered Lambert, Deſborow, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, 
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Kelſey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazelrig propoſed the im. 
peachment of Lambert for high treaſon. Fleetwocd's 
commiſſion was vacated, and the command of the army 
was veſted in ſeven perſons, of whom that general wag 
one. The parliament voted, that they would have no 
more general efficers. And they declared it high treaſon 
to levy any money without conſent of parliament. 

Bot theſe votes were ſeeble weapons in oppoſition to 
the ſwords of the ſoldiery. Lambert drew {cme troops 
together, in order to decide the controverſy. Okey, 
who was leading his regiment to the aſſiſtance of the 
parliament, was deſerted by them. Morley and Mots 
brought their regiments into Palace- yard, reſolute to 
oppoſe the violence of Lambert. (13th Oct.) But that 
artful general knew an eaſy way of diſappointing them. 
He placed his ſoldiers in the ſtreets which lead to Weſt- 
minſter-hall. When the ſpeaker dame in his coach, he 
ordered the horſes to be turned, and very civiily con- 
ducted him hcme, The other members were in like 
manner intercepted. And the two regiments in Pajace- 
yard, obſerving that they were expoſed to derifion, peace- 
ably retired to their quarters. A little before this bold 
enterpriſe, a ſolemn faſt had been kept by the army; aud 
It is remarked, that this ceremony was the uſual prejude 
#0 every fignal violence which they committed, 

The officers found themſelves again inveſted with ſu- 
preme authority, of Which they intended for ever to re- 
tain the ſubſtance, however they might beitow ch others 
| the empty ſhadow or appearance, (26th Oct.) They 
| —_ elected a committee of .twenty-three perſons, of whom | 

ſeven were officers. "Theſe they pretended to inveit with, 

ſovereign authority; and they called them a committee of 

ſafety. They ſpoke every- where oi ſummoning a parlia- 

ment choſen by the people; but they really took {cms | 
| ſteps towards aiſembling a military parliament, compoſed | 

of officers elected from every regiment in the ſervice, | 
| Throughout the three Kingdoms there prevailed nothing 

but the melancholy fears, to the nobility and gentry, of 
'F 


a bloody maſſacre and extermination ; to the reſt of the 


people, of perpetual ſervitudes beneath theſe ſanctified. 
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robbers, whoſe union and whoſe diviſions would be 


equally deſtructive, and who, under pretence of ſuperior 


iluminations, would ſoon extirpate, if poſſible, all pri- 
vate morality, as they had already done all public law 
and juſtice, from the Britiſh dominions. 

During the time that England continued in this diſ- 
tracted condition, the other kinzdoms of Europe were 


haſtening towards a compoſure of thoſe differences by 


which they had ſo long been agitated. The pariiament, 
while it preſerved autharity, inftead of following the im- 
prudent politics of Cromwel, and lending aftiſtance to 
the conquering Swede, embraced the maxims of the 
Dutch commonwealth, and reſolved, in conjunction with 
that ſtate, to mediate by force an accommodation be- 
tween the northern crowns. Montague was ſent with a 
fquadron to the Baltic, and carried with him as ambaſ- 
ſador Algernon Sidney, the celebrated republican. Sid- 
ney found the Swediſh monarch employed in the ſiege of 
Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy; and was highly 
pleaſed, that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check 
the progreſs of royal victories, and diſplay in ſo ſignal a 
manner the ſuperiority of freedom above tyranny. With 
the higheſt indignation, the ambitious prince was obliged 


to ſubmit to the imperious mediation of the two com- 


monwealths. „ It is cruel,” ſaid he, „ that laws 
« ſhould be preſcribed me by parricides and pedlers.“ 


But his whole army was encloſed in an iſland, and might 


be ſtarved by the combined ſquadrons of England and 
Holland. He was obliged, therefore, to quit his prey, 
when he had ſo nearly gotten poſſeſſion of it; and having 


agreed to a pacification with Denmark, he retired into 


his own country, where he ſoon after died. 

The wars between France and Spain were alſo con- 
cluded by the treaty of the Pyrenees. Theſe animoſities 
had long been carried on between the rival ſtates, even 
while governed by a ſiſter and brother, who cordially 
loved and efteemed each other. But politics, which had 
ſo long prevailed over theſe friendly affections, now at 
laſt yielded to their infivence; and never was the triumph 
more full and complete. The Spaniſh Low Countries, 
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if not cvery part of that monarchy, Jay almoſt entirely at 
tne mercy of its enemy. Broken armies, diſordered 
Anances, flow and treſfolute counſels ; by theſe reſources 
alone were the diſperſed provinces of Spain defended 
againſt the vigorous power of France. But the queen 


Tegent, anxious for the fate of her brother, employed ber 


authority with the cardinal to ſtop the progreſs of the 
French conqueſts, and put an end to a quarrel, which, 
being commenced by ambition, and attended with vic- 
tory, was at laſt concluded with moderation. The 
young monarch of France, though aſpiring and warlike 
in his character, was at this time entirely occupied in 


the plea:ures of love and gallantry, and had paſlively re- 


ſigned the reins of empire into the hands of his politic 
miniſter. And he remained an unconcerned ſpe&ator 
while an opportunity for conqueſt was parted with, which 
he never was able, during the whole courle of his active 
reign fully to retrieve. | 

The miniſters of the two crowns, Mazarine and don 
Louis de Haro, met at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the 
3]e of Pheaſants, a place which was ſuppoſed to belong 
to neither kingdom. The negotiation being brought to 
an iſſue by frequent conferences between the miniſters, 
the monarchs themſelves agreed to a congreſs ; and theſe 
two ſplendid courts appeared in their full luſtre amidſt 
thoſe ſavage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, 
Mary Thereſe, along with him; and giving her in mar- 
Tiage to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to cement by 
this new tie the incompatible intereſts of the two mo- 
narch:es. The French king made a ſolemn renunciation 
of every ſucceſſion, which might accrue to him in right 
ef his conſort; a vain formality, too weak to reſtrain 
the unzoverned ambition of princes. 

The affairs of England were in fo great diſorder, that 
it was not poſſible to comprehend that kingdom in the 
treaty, or adjuſt meaſures with a power which was in 
ſuch inceſſant fluctuation. The king, reduced to deſpair 
by the failure of all enterpriſes for his reſtoration, was 
reſolved to try the weak reſource of forezgn ſuccours; 
and he went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two 

miniſters 
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miniſters were in the midſt of their negotiations. Don 
Louis received him with that generous civility peculiar 
to his nation; and expreſſed great inclination, had the 
low condition of Spain allowed him, to give aſſiſtance to 
the diſtreſſed monarch. The cautious Mazarine, plead- 
ing the alliance of France with the Engliſh common- 
wealth, refuſed even to fee him; and though the king 
offered to marry the cardinal's niece, he could, for the 
preſent, obtain nothing but empty profeſſions of reſpect, 
and proteſtations ef ſervices. The condition of that 
monarch, to all the world, ſeemed totally deſperate. 
His friends had been baffled in every attempt for his ſer- 
vice: The ſcaffold had often ſtreamed with the blood of 
the more active royaliſts; the ſpirits of many were broken 
with tedious impriſonments: The eftates of all were 
burdened by the fines and confiſcations which had been 
levied upon them: No one durſt openly avow himſelf of 
that party: And fo ſmall did their number leem to a ſu- 
perficial view, that, even ſhould the nation recover its 
fiberty, which was deem:d no-wiſe probable, it was 
juiged uncertain what form of government it would em- 
brace. But amidit all theſe gloomy proſpects, fortune, 
by a ſurprifing revolution, was now paving the way for 
the king to mount, in peace and triuwph, the throne of 
his anceſtors. It was by the prudence and loyalty of 
general Monk, that this happy change was at laſt ac- 
compliſhed. | | 

George Monk, to whom the fate was reſerved of re- 
eſtabliſhing monarchy, and finiſhing the bloody diſſen- 
ſions of three kingdoms, was the ſecond ſon of a family 
in Devonſhire, ancient and honourable, but lately, from 
too great hoſpitality and expenſe, ſomewhat failen to 
decay. He betook himſelf, in carly youth, to the pro- 
feſſion of arms; and was engaged in the unfortunate ex- 
peditions to Cadiz and the iſle of Rhe. After England 
had concluded peace with all her neighbours, he ſouglit 
military experience in the Low Countries, the great 
ſchool of war to all the European nations; and he roſe 
10 the command of a company under lord Goring. This 


company conſiſted of 200 men, of whom a hundred were 
Os N3 volun 
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volunteers, often men of family and fortune, ſometimes 
noblemen who lived upon their own income in a ſplendid 
manner. Such a military turn at that time prevailed 

among the Engliſh ! | 
When the ſound of war was firſt heard in this iſland, 
Monk returned to England, partly deſirous of promotion 
in his native country, partly diſguſted with ſome ill- uſage 
from the States, of which he found reaſon to complain. 
Upon the Scottiſh pacification, he was employed by the 
carl of Leiceſter againſt the Iriſh rebels; and having ob- 
tained a regiment, was ſoon taken notice of, fur his mi- 
litary ſkill, and for his calm and deliberate valour, 
Without oftentation, expenſe, ur careſſes, merely by his 
humane and equal temper, he gained the good-will of 
the ſaldiery ; who, with a mixture of familiarity and 
affection, uſually called him heneft George Menk; an 
honourable appellation, which they ſtil] continued to 
him, even during his greatelt elevation. He was re- 
markable for his moderation in party; and while all. 
around him were inflamed into rage againſt the oppoſite 
faction, he tell under ſuſpicion from the candour and 
tranquillity of his behaviour. When the Iriſh army was 
called over into England, ſurmiſes of this kind had been 
io far credited, that he had even been {uſpended from his 
command, and ordered to Oxford, that he might anſwer 
the charge laid againſt him. His eſtabliſhed character 
for truth and fincerity here ſtood him in great ſtead; and 
upon his earneſt proteſtations and declarations, he was 
ſoon reſtored to his reg:ment, which he joined at the 
ſiege of Nantwich. The day after his arrival, Fairfax 
attacked and defeated the royaliſts, commanded by 
Byron; and took colonel Monk priſoner. He was ſent 
to the Tower, where he endured, about two years, all 
the rigours of poverty and confinement. The king, 
however, was ſo mindtful as to ſend him, notwithſtand- 
ing his own difficulties, a preſent of 100 guineas; but 
it was not till after the royaliſts were totally ſubdved, 
that he recovered his liberty. Monk, however diſtreſſed, 
bad always refuſed the moſt inviting offers from the par- 
liament: But Cromwel, ſenſible of his merit, having 
—_ ſolicited 
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ſolicited him to engage in the wars againft the Iriſh, who 
were conſidered as rebels both by king and parliament; 
he was not unwilling to repair his broken fortanes by 
accepting a command which, he flattered himſelf, was 
reconcilable to the ſtricteſt principles of honour. Hav- 
ing once engaged with the parliament, he was obliged to 
obey orders; and found himſelf neceſſitated to fight, 
both againſt the marquis of Ormond in Ireland, and 
againſt the king himſelf in Scotland. Upon the reduc- 
tion of the latter kingdom, Monk, was left with the ſu- 
preme command; and by the equality and juſtice of his 
adminiſtration, he was able to give contentment to that 
reſtleſs people, now reduced to ſubjection by a nation 
whom they hated. No leſs acceptable was his authority 
to the „ ker and ſoldiers; and foreſceing, that the 
good-will of the army under his command might ſome 
time be of great ſervice to him, he had, with much care 
and ſucceſs, cultivated their friendſhip. | 
The connexions which he had formed with Cromwel, 
his bene factor, preſerved him faithiul to Richard, who 
had been enjoined by his father to follow in every thing 
the directions of general Monk. When the long parlia- 
ment was reſtored, Monk, who was not prepared for 
oppoſition, acknowledged their authority, and was con- 
tinued in his command, from which it would not have 
been ſafe to attempt diſlodging him. After the army 
had expelled the parliament, he proteſted againſt the vio- 


lence, and reſolved, as he pretended, to vindicate their 


invaded privileges. Deeper deſigns, either in the king's 
favour or his own, were, from the beginning, ſuſpected 
to be the motive of his actions. 

A rivalſhip had long ſubſiſted between him and Lam- 
bert; and every body ſaw the reaſon why he oppoſed the 
elevation of that ambitious general, by whoſe {ſucceſs his 
ewn authority, he knew, would ſoon be ſubverted. But 
little friendſhip had ever ſubſiſted between him and the 
parliamentary leaders ; and it ſeemed nowiſe probable, 
that he intended to employ his induſtry, and ſpend his 
blocd, for the advancement of one enemy above another. 


How carly he enter tained deſigns for the King's reſtora- 
tion, 
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tion, we know not with certainty : It is likely, that as 
ſoon as Richard was depoſed, he foreſaw, that without 
ſuch an expedient, it would be impoſſible ever to bring 
the nation to a regular ſettlement. His elder and younger 


brothers were devoted to the royal cauſe: The Gran- 


villes, his near relations, and all the reſt of his kindred, 
were in the ſame intereſts; He himſelf was intoxicated 
with no fumes of enthuſiaſm, and had maintained no 
Connexions with any of the fanatical tribe. His ear] 
engavements had been with the king, and he had left 
that ſervice without receiving auy diſguſt from the royal 
family. Since he had enliſted bunſelf with the oppoſite 
party, he had been guilty of no violence or rigovr, which 
might render him obnoxious, His return, therefore, to 
loyalty was eaſy and open; and nothing could be ſup- 
poſed to counterbalance his natural propenſity to that 
meaſure, except the views of his wn elevation, and the 
proſpect of uſurping the ſame grandeur and authority 
which had been aſſumed by Cromwel. But from ſuch 
exorbitant, if not impoſſible pt ojects, the natural tran- 
uillity and moderaticn of his temper, the calmneſs and 
ſolidity of his genius, not to mention his age, now upon 
the decline, ſeem to have ſet him at a diſtance. Cromwel 
himſelf, he always aſſerted, could not long have main- 
tained his uſurpation ; and any other perſon, even equal 
to him in genius, it waz obvious, would now find it 
more difficult to praGiſe arts, of which every one, from 


experience, was ſufficiently aware. It is more agreeable, 


therefore, to reaſon as well as candour, to ſuppoſe that 


Monk, as ſoon as he put himſelf in motion, had enter- 


tained views of effecting the king's reſtoration z nor ought 
any objections, derived from his profound filence even to 
Charles himſelf, to be regarded as conſiderable. His 
temper was naturally reſerved ; his circumſtances required 
diſſimulation; the king, he knew, was ſurrounded with 
ſpies and traitors ; and upon the whole, it ſeems hard to 
interpret that conduct, which ought to exalt our idea of 


his prudence, as a diſparagement of his probity. 


Sir John Granville, hoping that the general would 
engage in the king's ſervice, ſent into Scotland his 
| | younger 
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younger brother, a clergyman, Dr. Monk, who carried 
him a letter and invitation from the king. Wen the 
doctor arrived, he found that his brother was then hoid- 
ing a council of officers, and was not to be ſeen for 
ſoms hours. In the mean time, he was received and 
entertained by Price, the general's chaplain, a man 


of probity, as well as a partiſan of the king's. The 


doctor, having an entire confidence in the chaplain, 
talked very freely to him about the object of his journey, 
and engaged him, if there ſhould be occaſion, to ſecond 
his applications. At laſt, the general arrives; the 


brothers embrace; aad after ſome preliminary converſa- 


tion, the doctor opens his buſineſs. Monk inter- 
rupted him, to know whether he had ever before to 
any body mentioned the ſubject. To nobody, re- 
plied his brother, “but to Price, whom I know to 
«© be entirely in your confidence.” The general, al- 


tering his countenance, turned the diſcourſe ; and would 


enter into no farther confidence with him, but ſent 
him away with the firſt opportunity. He would not 
truſt his own brother the moment he knew that he had 
diſcloſed the ſecret; though to a man whom he himſelf 
could have truſted. 

His conduct in all other particulars was full of th 
ſame reſerve and prudence; and no leſs was requiſite 
for effecting the difficult work which he had undertaken. 
All the officers in his army, of whom he entertained 
any ſuſpicion, he immedintely caſhiered : Cobbet, who 
had been ſent by the committee of ſafety, under pretence 
of communicating their reſolutions to Monk, but really 
with a view of debauching bis army, he committed 
to cuſtody : He drew together the ſeveral ſcattered regi- 
ments: He ſummaned an aſſembly, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a convention cf ſtates 3 and having communicated 
to them his reſolution of marching into England, he 
received a ſeaſonable, though no great ſupply of mo- 
ney. 

Tila that Lambert was advancing northward 
with his army, Mcnk ſent Clobery and two other 
commiſſioners to London, with large profefſions - his 
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inclination to peace, and with offers of terms for an 
accommodation. His chief aim was to gain time, and 
relax the preparations of his enemies. The committce 
of ſafety fell into the ſnare. A treaty was fipned by 
Monk's commiſſioners; but he refuſed to ratify it, 
and complamed that they had exceeded their powers. 
He defired, however, to enter into a new negotiation 
at Newcaſtle. The committee willingly accepted this 
fallacious offer. | 
(November.) Meanwhile theſe military ſovereigns 
found themſelves ſurrounded on all hands with inextrica- 
ble difficulties. The nation had fallen into total anar- 
chy ; and by refuſing the payment of all taxes, reduced 
the army to the greateſt neceſſities. While Lambert's 
forces were aſſembling at Newcaſtle, Hazelrig and 
Morley took poſſeſſion of Portſmouth, and declared 
for the parliament. A party, ſent to ſuppreſs them, 
was perſuaded by their commander to join in the fame 
declaration. The city apprentices roſe in a tumult, and 


. demanded a free parliament. Though they were ſup- 
preſſed by colonel Hewſon, a man who from the pro- 


feſſion of a cobler had riſen to a high rank in the army, 
the city ſtill diſcovered ſymptoms of the moſt dangerous 
diſcontent. It even eftabliſhed a kind of ſeparate go- 
vernment, and aſſumed the ſupreme authority within 
itſelf. Admiral Lawſon with his ſquadron came into 
the river, and declared for the parliament. Hazelrig 


and Morley, hearing of this important event, left Portſ- 
mouth, and advanced towards London. The regiments 
near that city being ſolicited by their old officers, who 
Had been caſhiered by the committee of ſafety, revolted 


again to the parliament. Deſborow's regiment, being 
ſent by Lambert to ſupport his friends, no ſooner arrived 
at St. Albans, than it declared for the ſame aſſembly. 
Fleetwood's kand was found too weak and unftable to 
ſupport this ill- founded fabric, which, every-where 
around him, was falling into ruins. When he received 


Intelligence of any murmurs among the ſoldiers, he 


would proſtrate himſelf in prayer, and could hardly be 
prevailed with to join the troops. Even when among _ 5 
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he would, in the midſt of any diſcourſe, invite them all 
to prayer, and put himſelf on his knees before them. 
It any of his friends exhorted him to more vigour, they 
could get no other anſwer, than that God had ſpitten in 
his face, and would not hear him. Men now ceaſed 
to wonder, why Lambert had promoted him to the office 


of general, and had contented himſelf with the ſecond 


command in the army. | | 

(26th Dec.) Lenthal, the ſpeaker, being invited by 
the officers, again aſſumed authority, and ſummoned to- 
gether the parliament, which twice before had been 
expelled with ſo much reproach and ignominy, As 
ſoon as aſſembled, they repealed their act againſt the 
payment of exciſe and cuſtoms; they appointed com- 
miſſioners tor aſſigning quarters to the army; and, with- 


vut taking any notice of Lambert, they ſent orders 


to the foi ces under his command immediately to repair 
to thoſe quarters which were appointed them. 

(1560, January 1.) Lambert was now in a very dif. 
couſolate condition. Monk, he ſaw, had paſſed the 
Tweed at Coldſtream, and was advancing upon him. 
Eis own ſoldiers delcrted him in great multitudes, and 
joined the enemy. Lord Fairtazx too, he heard, had 
raiſed forces behind him, and bad poſſeſſed himſelf 
of York, without declaring his purpole. The lat 
grders of the pachament to entirely ſtripped him of his 
army, that there remained not with hin above a hundred 
horle ; All the reſt went to their quarters with quietneſs 
and reſignation; aud he himſelf was, ſome time after, 
arreſted and committed to the Tower. The other 


oficers, who had formerly been caſhiered by the parlia - 


ment, and who had reſumed their commands, that they 
might ſubdue that aſſembly, were again caſhiered and 
confined to their houſes, Sir Harry Vane and ſome 
members, who had concurred with the committee of 
latety; were ordered into a like confinement. And the 
parliament now ſeemed to be again poſſeſſed of more 
abſolute authority than ever, and to be without any 
Sanger of oppoſition or control. 
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The republican party was at this time guided by twg 
men, Hazelrig and Vane, who were of oppoſite charac. 
ters, and mortally hated each other. Hazelrig, who 
poſſeſſed great authority in the parliament, was haughty, 
imperizus precipitate, vain-glorious ; without civility, 
without prudence ; qualified only by his noiſy, pertinaci- 
ous obſtinacy to acquire an aſcendant in public afſemyvlies, 
Vane was noted, in all civil tranſactions, for temper, in- 
ſinuation, addreſs, and a profound judgment; in all 
religious ſpeculations, for folly and extravagance. He 
was a perfect enthuſiaſt; and fancying that he was 
certainly favoured with inſpiration, he deemed himſelf, 
to ſpeak in the language of the times, to be a man above 
ordinances, and, by rc:afon of his perfection, to be un- 
limited and unreſtrained by any rules, which govern 
inferior mortals. Theſe Whimſies, mingling with pride, 
had ſo corrupted his excellent underſtanding, that ſome- 
times he thougat himſelf the perſon deputed to reign 
on earth for a thouſand years over the whole congrega- 
tion of the faithful. | 

Monk, though informed of the reſtoration of the 
parliament, irom whom he received no orders, ſtill advan- 
ce:l with his army, which was near 6000 men: The 
ſcattered forces in England were above five times more 
numerous, Faii fax, who had reſolved to declare for 
the king, not being able to make the general open his 
intentions, retired to his own houſe in Yorkſhire. In 
all counties through which Monk paſſed, the prime gentry 
flocked to him with addreſſes; expreſſing their earneit 
deſire, that he would be inſtrumental in reſtoring the na- 
tion to peace and tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of 
thoſe liberties, winch by law were their birth-right, but 
ot which, during ſo many years, they had been fatally 
bereaved : And that, in order to this ſalutary purpote, 
he won}: prevail, either tor the refloring of thoſe mem- 
bers who tad been ieciuded before the king's death, or for 
the election of a new parliament, who might legally, 
and by general conſent, again govern the ration, 
Thouga 5Tonk pretended not to fayour theſe _—_— 
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that ray of hope, which the knowledge cf his character 
and fituation afforded, mightily animated all men. The 
tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally oppreſſed 
the kingdom; the experience of paſt diſtractions, the 
dread of future convulſions, the indignation again{t 
military uſurpation, againſt ſanctified hypocriſy ; All 
theſe motives had united every party, except the molt 
deſperate, into ardent wiſhes tor the king's reſtoration, 
the only remedy for all theſe fatal evils. | 

Scot and Robinſon were ſent as deputies by the parlia- 
ment, under pretence of congratulating the general, but 
in reality to ſerve as ſpies upon him. The city deſpatch- 
ed four of their principal citizens to perform like compli- 
ments; and at the ſame time to confirm the general in his 
mclination to a free parliament, the object of all men's 
prayers and endeavours. The authority of Monk could 
ſcarcely ſecure the parliamentary deputies from thoſe in- 
ſults, which the general hatred and contempt towards 
their maſters drew from men of every rank and denomina- 
tion, 

Monk continued his march with few interruptions till 
he reached St. Aibans. He there ſent a meſſage io the 
parhament ; deſiring them to remove from London thoſe 
regiments, which, though they now profeſſed to return 
to their duty, had fo lately offered violence to that 
aſſembly. This meſſage was unexpected, and exceedingly 
per plexed the houſe. Their fate, they found, muſt ſtill 
depend on a mercenary army; and they were as diſtant as 
ever from their imaginary lovereignty. However, they 
found it neceſſary to comply. The foldiers made more 


difficulty. A mutiny aroſe among them. One regiment, 


in particnlar, quartered in Somerſet-houſe, expreſly re- 
tuied to yield their place to the northern army. But 
tnoje officers who would gladly, on ſuch an occationy 
have inflamed the quarrel, were ab{cat or in confine- 
ment; and for want of leaders, the ſoldiers were at laſt, 
with great reluctance, obliged to ſubmit. (Feb. 3d.) 
Monk with his army took quarters in Weſtminſter. 
(Feb. 6th.) The general was introduced to the houle ; 
and thanks were given him by Lenthal for the eminent 
VOL, IX 9 ſervices 
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ſervices which hc had done his country. Monk wag 
a prudent not an eloquent ſpeaker. He told the houſe, 
that the ſervices, winch he had been enabled to perform, 
were no more than his duty, and merited not ſuch 
praiſes as thoſe with which they were pleated to honour 
him : That among many perſons of greater worth, who 
bore their commiiltion, he had been employed as the 
inſtrument of providence for effefting their reſtoration ;- 


but he confidered this ſervice as a ſtep only to more 


important ſervices, which it was heir part to render 
to the nation: 'Taat while on his march, he obſerved all 
ranks of men in all places, to be in earneſt expectation 
of a ſettlement, after the violent convulſions to which 
they had been expoled ; and to have no proſpect of that 
bleſſing. but from the difolution of the preſent parlia- 
ment, and from the ſummoning of a new one, free and 
full, who, meeting without oaths or engagements, might 
finally give contentment to the nation: That applica- 
tions had been made to him for that purpoſe; but that 
he, ſenſible of his duty, had {till told the petitioners, - 
that the parliainent itſelf, which was now free and would 
ſoon be full, was the belt judge of all theſe meaſures, and 
that the whole community ought to acquieſce in their 
determination: That though he expreſſed himſelf in this 
manner to thé people, he muſt now freely inform the 
houie, that the fewer engagements were exacted the 
more comprehenſuve would their plan prove, and the 
more ſatis faction would it give to the nation: And that 
it was ſufficient for public ſecurity, if the fanatical 
party and the royaliſts were excluded; fince the principles 
of thele factions were deſtructive either of government 
or of liberty. i | | | 

This ſpeech, containing matter which was both agree- 
able and difagreeable to the houſe as well as to the na- 
tion, ſtill kept every one. in ſuſpenſe, and upheld that 
uncertainty, in which it ſeemed the general's intereſt 
to retain the public. But it was impollible for the 
kingdom to remain long in this doubtful ſituation: The 
people, as well as the parliament, puthed maiters to a 
deciſion. During the late conyullions, the payment of 
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taxes had been interrupted; and though the parbament, 
upon their aſſembling, renewed the ordmances for m- 
poſitions, yet ſo little reverence did the people pay to 
thole legiſlators, that they gave very flow and unwilling 
obedience to their commands. The common- council of 
London flatly reruſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment required 
of them; and declared that, till a free and lawtul parlia- 
ment impoſed taxes, they never ſhould deem it their duty 
to wake any payment. This reſojution, if yieided to, 
would immediately have put an end to the dominion of 
the parliament: They were determined, therefore, upon 
this occaſion, to make at once a full experiment of their 
own power and of their general's obedience. 

(Feb. 9.) Monk received orders to march into the city; 
to ſeize twelve perſons, the moit obnoxious to the parlia- 
ment; to remove the poſts and chains from all the ſtreets; 
and to take down and break the portculliſes and gates of 
the city: And very few hours were allowed him to deli- 
berate upon the execution of theſe violent orders. To 
the great ſu1priſe and conſternation of all men, Monk 
prepared himſelf for obedience. Neglecting the entreaties 
of his friends, the remonſtrances of his officers, the cries 
of the people, he entered the city in a military manner 
he apprehended as many as he could of the profcribed 
perſons, whom he ſent to the Tower ; with all the cir- 
eumſtances of contempt, he broke the gates and port- 
culliſes; and having expoſed the city to the ſcorn and 
deriſion of all who hated it, he returned in triumph to 
his quarters in Weſtminſter, 

No ſooner had the general leiſure to reflect, than he 
found, that this laſt meaſure, inſtead of being a ccnti- 
nuation of that cautious ambiguity, which he had hi- 
therto maintained, was taking party without reſerve, 
and laying himſelf, as well as the nation, at the mercy 
of that tyrannical parliament, whoſe power had long 
been odious, as their perſons contemptible, to all men, 
He reſolved, therefore, before it were too Jate, to repair 
the dangerous miſtake into which he had. been betrayed, 
and to ſhow the whole world, ſtill more without reſerve, 
that he meant no longer to be the miniſter of violence 
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and uſurpation. (Feb. 11.) After complaining of the JF 
odious fervice in which he had been employed, he wrote 
2 letter to the houſe, reproaching them, as well with 
the new cabals which they had formed with Vane and 
Lambert, as with the encouragement given to a fanatical 
petition preſented by Praiſegod Barebone; and he re- 
quired them, in the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, and 
whole commonwealth, to iſſue writs, within a week, for 
the filling of their houſe, and to fix the time for their 
own diſſolution and the aſſembling of a new parliament. 
Having deſpatched this letter, which might be regarded, 
| he thought, as an undoubed pledge of his ſincerity, he 
| marched with his army into the city, and deſired Allen, 
| the mayor, to ſummon a common-council at Guildhall, 
He there made many apologies for the indignity which, 
two days before, he had been obliged to put upon them; 
| _ aſſured them of his perſeverance in the meaſures which 
| he had adopted; and deſired that they might mutually 
plight their faith for a ſtrièt union between city and 
army, in every enterpriſe ior the happineſs and ſettlement 
| of the commonwealth. | 
It would be difficult to deſcribe the joy and exulta- 
tion, which diſplayed itſelf throughout the city, as ſoon 
as intelligence was conveyed of this happy meaſure, em- 
braced by the general. The proſpe& of peace, concord, 
liberty, juſtice, broke forth at once, from amidſt the 
| deepeſt darkneſs in which the nation had ever been in- 
| volved. The view of paſt calamities no longer pre- 
ſented diſmal prognoſtics of the future: It tended cnly 
to enhance the general exultation for thoſe ſcenes of hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity, which all men now confidently 
promiſed themſelves. The royaliſts, the preſbyterians, 
forgetting all animoſities, mingled in common joy and 
tranſport, and vowed never more to gratity the ambition 
| of falſe and factious tyrants, by their calamitous divi- 
| ſions. The populace, more outrageous in their feſtivity, 
1 made the air reſound with acclamations, and illuminated 
every ſtreet with ſignals of jollity and triumph. Ap- 
plauſes of the general were every-where intermingled 
with deteſtation againſt the parliament, The moſt — 
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eulous inventions were adopted, in order to expreſs this 
latter paſſion. At every bonfire rumps were roaſted, 
and where theſe could no longer be found, pieces of 
fleſh were cut into that ſhape; and the funeral of the 
parliament (the populace exclaimed) was celebrated by 
theſe ſymbols. of hatred and deriſion. SES 

The parliament, though in the agonies of deſpair, 
made ſtill one effort for the recovery of their dominion. 
They ſent a committee with offers to gain the general. 
He refuſed to hear them, except in the preſence of ſome 
of the ſecluded members. Though ſeveral perſons, de- 
ſperate from guilt and fanaticiſm, promiſed to inveſt him 
with the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate, and to ſupport 1 
his government, he would not hearken to ſuch wild pro- 4 
poſals. Having fixed a cloſe correſpondence with the 
city, and eſtabliſhed its militia in hands whoſe fidelity 
could be relied on, he returned with his army to VWeit- 
minſter, and purſued every proper meaſure for the ſet- 
tlement of the nation. While he ſtill pretended to main- 
tain republican principles, he was taking large ſteps to- 
wards the re- eſtabliſſiment of the ancient monarchy. 

(Feb. 21.) The ſecluded members, upon the general's 
invitation, went to the houſe, and finding no longer any 
obſtruction, they entered, and immediately appeared to 
be the majority: Moſt of the independents left the place. 
The reſtored members firſt repeal: d all the ordinances by 1 
which they had been excluded: They gave fir George bil 
Booth and his party their liberty and eſtates : They re- 
newed the general's commiſſion, and enlarged his 
7owers: They fixed an aſſeſſinænt for the ſupport of the | 
fleet and army: (March 16.) And having paſſed theſe 
votes for the preſent compoſure of the kingdom, they 
diſſolved themlelves, and iſſued writs for the immediate 
aſſembling of a new parliament. This lait meaſure had 
been previouſly concerted with the general, who knew 
that all men, however different in affections, expecta- 
tions, and deſigns, united in the deteſtation of the long 
parliament. 

A council of ſtate was eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of men 
of character and moderation; moſt of whom, — 
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the civil wars, had made a great figure among the 
preibyterians. The militia of the kingdom was put 
into ſuch hands as would promote order and ſettlement. 
Theſe, conjoined with Monk's army, which lay united 
at London, were eſteemed a ſufficient check on the more 
numerous, though diſperſed army, of whole inclinations 
there was ſtill much reaſon to be diflident. Monk, 
however, was every day removing the more obnoxious 
officers, and bringing the troops to a ſtate of diſcipline 
and obedience. 
Overton, governor of Hull, had declared his reſolu- 
tion to keep poſſeſſion of that fortreſs till the coming of 
king Jeſus : But when Alured produced the authori:y 
of parliament for his delivering the place to colonel 
Fairfax, he thought proper to comply. 
Montague, who commanded the fleet in the Baltic, 
had entered into the conſpiracy with fir George Booth ; 
and pretending want of provinons, had failed from the 
Sound towards the coaſt of England, with an intention 
of ſupporting that inſurrection of the royaliſts. On his 
arrival he received the news of Bocth's defeat, and the 
total failure of the enterpriſe. The great difficulties, to 
which the parliament was then reduced, allowed them 
| no leiſure to examine ſtrictly the reaſons which he gave 
for quitting his ſtation ; and they allowed him to retire 
peaceably to his country-houſe. The council of ſtate 
now conferred on him, in conjunction with Monk, the 
| command of the fleet ; and ſecured the naval as well 
as military force in hands favourable to the public ſet- 
tlement. : 

Notwithſtanding all theſe ſteps which were taking 
towards the re-eſtabliſhment of monarchy, Monk (till 
maintained the appearance of zeal for a commonwealth, 
and hitherto allowed no canal of correſpondence between 
himſelf and the king to be opened. To call a free par- 
liament, and to reſtore the royal family, were viſibly, 
in the preſent diſpoſition of the kingdom, one and the 
| ſame meaſure : Yet would not the general declare, other- 
j wiſe than by his actions, that he had adopted the kmg's 
| intereſts ; and nothing but neccſlity extorted at r 
| | coniel- 
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confeſſion from him. His ſilence, in the commencement 
of his enterpriſe, ought to be no cbjection to his ſince- 
rity ; ſince he maintained the ſame reſerve, at a time, 
when, conſiſtent with common ſenſe, he could have 
entertained no other purpoſe “*. 

There was one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſhire, 
of a ſedentary, ſtudious diſpoſition, nearly related to 
Monk, and one who had always maintained the ſtrifeſt 


intimacy with him. With this friend alone did Monk 


deliberate concerning that great enterpriſe which he had 
projected, Sir. John Granville, who had a commiſſion 
trom the king, applied to Morrice for acceſs to the ge- 
neral; but received for anſwer, that the general deſired 
him to communicate his buſineſs to Morrice. Granville, 
though importunately urged, twice refuſed to deliver his 
meſſage to any but Monk himſelf; and this cautious 
politician, finding him now a perſon, whoſe ſecreſy 
could be ſaſely truſted, admitted hmm to his preſence, 
and opencd to him his whole intentions. Still he ſcru- 
pled to commit any thing to writing: He delivered only 
a verbal meſſage by Granville; aſſuring the king of his 
ſervices, giving advice for his conduct, and exherting 
him inſtantiy to leave the Spaniſh territories, and retire 


into Holland. He was apprehenſive leſt Spain might 


detain him as a pledge tor the recovery of Dunkirk and 
Jamaica, Charles followed theſe directions, and very 
narrowly eſcaped to Breda. Had he protracted his 
journey a few hours, he had certainly, under pretence 
of honour and reſpect, been arreſted by the Spaniards. 
Lockhart, who was governor of Dunkirk, and no- 
wiſe averſe to the king's ſervice, was applied to on this 
occaſion. The ftate of England was let before him, 
the certainty of the reſtoration repreſented, and the 
proſpect of great favour diſplayed, if he would antici- 
ate the vows of the kingdom, and receive the king 
into his fortreſs. Lockhart ſtill replicd, that his com- 
miſſion was derived from an Engliſh parliament, and he 
would not open his gates but in obedience to the ſame 


o Sec note I F] at the end of the volume. | 
| authority. 
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authority. This fcruple, thengh in the preſent emer. 
gence it approaches towards ſuperſtition, it is difficult 
for us entirely to condemn. 

The elections for the new parliament went every- 
where in favour of the king's party. This was one 
of thoſe popular torrents, where the moſt indifferent, 


or even the moſt averſe, are tranſported with the general 


paſſion, and zealouſly adopt the ſentiments of the com- 
munity to which they belong. The entnuſatts theme 
ſelves ſeemed to be diſarmed of their fury ; and between 
deſpair and aſtoniſhment gave way to thoie mealures, 
which, they found, it would be mpcſiible for them, by 
their utmoſt efforts, to withſtand. The preſbyterians 
and the royaliſts, being united, formed the voice of the 
nation, which, without noiſe, but with infnite ardour, 
called for the king's reſtoration. The kingdom was 
almoſt entirely in the hands of the former party ; and 
ſome zealous leaders among them began to renew the 
demand of thote condiicns, which had been requ:red 
of the late king in the treaty of Newport: But the 
general opinion ſeemed to condemn all thole rigorous 
and jealous capitulations with their ſovereign. Haraſſed 
with convulſions and diſorders, men ardentiy longed for 
repoſe, and were terrified at the mention of negotiations 
or delays, which might afford opportunity to the ſedi- 
tious army ſtill to breed new confuſion. The pation 
too for liberty, having been carried to ſuch violent ex- 
tremes, and having produced ſuch bloody commotions, 
began, by a natural movement, to give place to a ſpirit 
of loyalty and obedicnce ; and the public was leſs zealous 
in a cauſe which was become odious on account of the 
calamitics which had fo long attended it. After the 
legal conceflions made by the late king, the conſtitution 
ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſecured 3 and the additional 
conditions inſiſted on, as they had been framed during 
the greateſt ' ardour of the conteſt, amounted rather to 
- annihilation than a limitation of monarchy. Above all, 
the general was averſe to the mention of conditions 
and reſolved that the crown, which he intended to re- 
ſtore, ſhould be conferred on the king entirely tree and 
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unincumbered. Without farther ſcruple, therefore, or 
jealouſy, the people gave their voice in elections for ſuch 
as they knew to entertain ſentiments favourable to mo- 
narchy ; and all paid court to a parity, which, they 
foreſaw, was ſoon to govern the nation. Though the 
parliament had voted, that no one ſhould be elected, 
who had himſelf, or whoſe iather had borne arms for 
the late King; little regard was anywhere paid to this 
ordinance. The leaders of the preſbyterians, the earl 
of Mancheſter, lord Fairfax, lord Robarts, Hollis, fr 
Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Anneſley, Lewis, were deter- 
mined to atone for paſt tranſgreſſions by their preſcut 
zeal for the royal intereſts; and irom former merits, 
fucceſſes, and ſufferings, they had acquired with their 
party the higheſt credit and authority. | 

The affairs of Ireland were in a condition no leſs fa. 
vourable to the king. As ſoon as Monk declared againſt 
the Engliſh army, te deſpatched emiſſaries into Ireland, 
and engaged the officers in that Kingdom to concur with 
him in the ſeme meaſures. Lord Broghi], preſident of 
Munſter, and fir Charies Coote, preſident of Connaught, 
went ſo far as to enter into a correipondence with the 
king, and to promiſe their aſſiſtance for his reſtoration. 
In conjunction with ſir Tlheophilus Jones, and other 
officers, they took poſſeſſion of the government, and 
excluded Ludlow, who was zealous for the rump-parlia- 
ment, but whom they pretenced to be in a confederacy 
with the committee of lafety. They kept themiclves in 
readineſs to ſerve the king; but made no declarations, 
= they ſhould ſee the turn which affairs took in Eng- 

d. 

But all theſe promiſing views had almoſt been blaſted 
by an untoward accident. Upon the admiſſion of the 
ſecluded members, the republican party, particularly 
the late king's judges, were leized with the juſteſt de- 
ſpair, and endeavoured to infuſe the ſame ſentiments into 
the army. By themſelves or their emiſſaries, they re- 
preſented to the ſoldiers, that all thoſe brave actions, 
which had been performed during the war, and which 
were ſo meritorious in the eyes of the parliament, would 
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no doubt be regarded as the deepeſt crimes by the royal. 
iſts, and wouid expoic the army to the ſevereſt vengeance, 
That in vain did that party make profeſſions of modera- 
tion and lenity: The king's death, the execution of fo 
many of the nobility and gentry, the ſequeſtration and 
impriſonment of the reſt, were in their eyes crimes ſo 
deep, and offences ſo perional, as muſt be proſecuted 
with the moſt implacable reſentment. That the loſs of 
all arrears, and the caſhiering of every, officer and ſoldier, 
were the ligbteſt puniſhment which muſt be cxpedted: 


After the difperſicn of the army, no farther protection 


remained to them, either for life or property, but the 
clemency of enraged victors. And that, even if the 


moſt perfect ſecurity could be obtained, it were inglo- 


rious to be reduced, by treachery and deceit, to ſubjection 
under a foe, who, in the open field, had ſo often yielded 
to their ſuperior valour. 

After theſe ſuggeſtions had been inſuſed into the army, 


Lambert ſuddenly made his eſcape from the Tower, 
and threw Monk and the council of ſtate into great 


conſternation. They knew Lambert's vigour and acti- 
vity; they were acquainted with his popularity in the 
army; they were ſenſible, that, though the ſoldiers had 
lately deſerted him, they ſufficiently expreſſed their re- 


morſe and their deteſtation of thoſe, who, by falſe pro- 


feſſions, they found, had ſo egregiouſly deceived them. 
It ſeemed neceſſary, therefore, to employ the greateſt 


celerity in ſuppreſſing ſo dangerous a foe : Colonel In- 
galdſby, who had been one of the late king's judges, 


but who was now entirely engaged in the royal cauſe, 
was deſpatched after him, (April 22.) He overtook 
him at Daventry, while he had yet aſſembled but four 
troops of horſe. One of them deſerted him. Another 
quickly followed the example. He himſelf, endeavcur- 
ing to make his eſcape, was ſeized by Ingoldſby, to 


whom he made ſubmiſſions not ſuitable to his former 


character of ſpirit and valour. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, 
Crede, and other officers of that party, were taken pri- 
ſoners with him. All the roads were full of ſoldiers 
haſtening to join them, In a few days, they had —_ 
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formidable. And it was thought, that it might prove 
dangerous for Monk hinfelt to have aſſembled any 
coniderable body of his republican army for their ſup- 
preſſion : So that nothing could be more happy than the 
tudden extinction of this 1ifing flame. 


When the parliament met (April 25), they choſe 


fir Harbottle Grimſtone ſpeaker, a man, who, thougia 
he had for ſome time concurred with the late parliament, 
had long been eſteemed affectionate to the King's ſervice. 
The great dangers incurred during former uturpations, 
joined to the extreme caution of the general, kept every 
one in awe; and none dared, for ſome days, to make 
any mention of the king. The members exerted their 
ſpirit chiefly in bitter invectives againſt the memory of 
Cromwel, and in execrations againſt the inhuman murder 
of their late ſovereign. (Iiſt May.) At lait, the ge- 
neral, having ſufficiently ſounded their inclinations, 


gave directions to Anneſley, preſident of the council, to 


inform them, that one fir John Granville, a ſervant of 
the king's, had been tent over by his majeſty, and was 
now at the door with a letter to the commons. The 
loudeſt acclamations were excited by this intelligence. 
Granville was called in: The letter, accompanied with 
a declaration, greedily read : Without one moment's 
delay, and without a contradictory vote, a committee 
was appointed to prepare an anſwer : And in order to 
ſpread the ſame ſatisfaction throughout the kingdom, 
it was voted that the letter and declaration thouid unme- 
diately be publiſhed. 

The people, frecd from the ſtate of ſuſpenſe in which 
tney had ſo long been held, now changed their anxious 
hope for the. unmixt effuſions of joy; and diſplayed a 
ſocial triumph and cxvitation, which no private pro- 
Iperity, even the greateſt, is cver able fully to mipire. 
Traditions remain of men, particularly of Oughtred, 
the mathematicizn, who died of pleaſure, when informed 
of this happy and ſurpriſing event. The king's decla- 
ration was well calculated to uphold the fatisfation 
inſpired by the proſpect of public ſettlement. It offered 
a general amneſty to all perſens whatſoeyer 3 and that 
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without any exceptions but ſuch as ſhould afterwards be 
made by parliament : It promiſed liberty of conſcience z 
and a concurrence in any act of parliament, which, 
upon mature deliberation, ſhould be offered, for inſuring 
that indulgence ; It ſubmitted to the arbitration of the 
fame aflembly the inquiry into all grants, purchaſes, 
and alienations: And it aſſured the ſoldiers of all their 
arrears, and promiſed them, for the future, the fame 
y which they then enjoyed. | 
The lords, perceiving the ſpirit by which the king- 
dom, as well as the commons, was animated, haſtened 
to reinſtate themſelves in their ancient authority, and to 
take their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation. They 
found the doors of their houſe open; and all were ad- 
itted ; even ſuch as had formerly been excluded on 
account of their pretended delinquency. 14 
(Sth May.) The two houſes attended; while the king 
was proc aimed with great ſolemnity in Palace-Yard, at 
Whitehall, and at Temple Bar. The commons voted 
500 pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had 
brought them the king's gracious meſſages: A preſent 
of 50,000 pounds was conicrred on the king, 10,c0p 
pounds on the duke of York, 5000 pounds on the duke 
of Gloceſter. A committee of lords and commons 
was deſpatched to invite his majeſty to return and take 
poſſeſſion of the government. Ihe rapidity with which 
all theſe events were conducted, was marvellous, and 
diſcovered the paſſionate zeal and entire unanimity of 
the nation. Such an impatience appeared, and ſuch an 
emulation, in lords, and commons, and city, who ſhould 
make the molt lively expreſſions of their joy and duty; 
that, as the noble hiſtorian “ expreſſes it, a man could not 
but wonder where thoſe people dwelt, who had done all 
the miſchief, and kept the king ſo many years from en- 
joying the comſort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. 
The king himſelf ſaid, that it mult ſurely have been his 
own fault that he had not ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the 
throne ; ſince he found every body ſo zealous in pro- 
moting his happy reſtoration. | 
* Clarendon, 
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The reſpect of foreign =_ ſoon followed the ſub- 
miſhon of the king's ſubjects. Spain invited him to 
return to the Low Countries, and embark in ſome of 
her maritime towns. France made proteſtations of af- 
fection and regard, and offered Calais for the ſame pux- 
pole. The States-general ſent deputies with a like 


friendly invitation. The king reſolved to accept of this 


laſt offer. The people of the repablic bore him a cordial 
affection; and politics no longer reſtrained their magiſ- 


trates from promoting and expreſſing that ſentiment. 


As he paſſed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended 
by numerous crowds, and was received with the loudeſt 
accl2mations ; as if themſelves, not their rivals in power 
and commerce, were now reſtored to peace and ſecurity. 
The States-general in a body, and of made” the States 
of Holland apart, performed their compliments with 
tie greateſt ſolemnity: Every perſon of diſtinct ion was 
ambit;ous of being introduced to his majeſty ; all am- 


baſſadors and public miniſters of kings, princes, or 


ates, repaired to him, and profeſſed the joy of their 
maſters in his behalf: So that one would have thought, 
that from the united efforts of Chriſtendom had been 
derived this revolution, which diffuſed every- where ſueh 
univerſal ſatisfaction. 


The Englith fleet came in ſight of Scheveling. Mon- 


tague had not waited: for orders from the parliament; 
but had perſuaded the officers, af themſelves, to tender 
their duty to his majeſty. The duke of York immedi- 
ately went on board, and took the command of the fleet 
as high admiral. : 

When the king diſembarked at Dover, he was met 


by the general, whom. he cordially embraced. Never. 


ſubject in fat, probably in his intentions, had deſerved 

etter of his king and country. In the ſpace of a few 
months, without effuſion of blood, by his cautious and 
diſintereſted conduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement 
on three kingdoms, which had long been torn with the 
molt violent convulſions : And having obſtinately re- 
fuſed the moſt inviting conditions, offered him by the 
King as well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely 
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| reſtored his injured maſter to the vacant throne. The 7 
| 
[ 
| 


| king entered London on the 29th of May, which was th 
| allo nis birth-day. The fond imaginations of men in- | 5 
| terpreted as a happy omen the concurrence of two ſuch jy 
| Joyful periods. 1 Fr 7 01 
| . | ſe 
| + | P 
| AT this æra, it may be proper to ſtop a moment, and 1 
| take a general ſurvey of the age, ſo far as regards man- t 
| ners. finances, arms, commerce, arts and ſciences. The P 
| chief uſe of hiſtory is, that it affords materials for 1 
0 diſquiſitions of this nature; and it ſeems the duty of , 
| an hiſtorian to point out the proper inferences and con- k 
| cluſions. BED. . 
| No people could undergo a change more ſudden and : 
| entire in their manners, than did the Engliſh nation l 

during this period. From tranquillity, concord, ſub- 


[ 
miſſion, ſobriety, they paſſed in an inſtant to a ſtate 
| of faction, fanaticiſm, rebellion, and almoſt frenzy. 
| The violence of the Engliſh parties exceeded any thing 
which we can now imagine: Had they continued but à 
| little longer, there was juſt reaſon to dread all the hor. 
| rors of the ancient maſſacres and proſcriptions. The 
military uſurpers, whole authority was founded on pal- 
pabie injuſtice, and was ſupported by no national party, 
would have been impeiled by rage and deſpair into ſuch 
ſanguinary meaſures; and if theie furious expedients nad 
been employed on one ſide, revenge would naturally have 
puſhed the other party, after a return of power, to re- 
taliate upon their enemies. No tucial intercourſe was 
maintained between the parties; no marriages or alli- 
ances contracted. The royaliſts, though oppreſſed, ha- 
raſſed, perſecuted, ditdained all aHnity with their maſters, 
The more they were reduced to ſubjection, the greater 
ſuperiority did they affect above thoſe uſurpers, who 
by violence and injuſtice had acquired an aicendant over 
them. | | 
The manners of the two factions were as oppoſite as 
thoſe of the moſt d'{tant nations. „ Your friends, the 
& Cavaliers, {aid a parLamentarian to a royaliſt, “ are 
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4 very diſſolute and debauched.”—* True,” replied 
the royaliſt, “ they have the infirmities of men: But 
your friends, the Roundheads, have the vices of devils, 
ce tyranny, rebellion, and ſpiritual pride.“ Riot and diſ- 
order, it is certain, notwithſtanding the good example 
ſet them by Charles I. prevailed very much among his 
partiſans. Being commonly men of birth and fortune, 
to whom exceſſes are leſs pernicious than to the vulgar, 
they were too apt to indulge themſelves in all pleaſures, 
particularly thoſe of the table. Oppoſition to the rigid 
preciſeneſs of their antagoniſts increaſed their inclination 
to good-fellowſhip; and the character of a man of 
pleaſure was afſected among them, as a ſure pledge of 
attachment to the church and monarchy. Even when 
ruined by confiſcations and ſequeſtrations, they endea- 
voured to maintain the appearance of a careleſs and 
ſocial jollity. “ As much as hope is ſuperior to fear, 
laid a poor and merry cavalier, “ ſo much is our fitua- 
tion preferable to that of our enemies, We laugh 
„ while they tremble.“ 

The gloomy enthuſiaſm which prevailed among the 
parliamentary party, is ſurely the moſt curious ſpectacle 
preſented by any hiſtory; and the moſt inſtructive, as 
well as entertaining, to a philoſophical mind, All re- 
creations were in a manner ſuſpended by the rigid ſeve- 
rity of the preſbyterians and independents. Horſe-races 
and cock-matches were prohibited as the greateſt enor- 
mities. Even bear-baiting was eſteemed heatheniſh and 
unchriſtian : The ſport of it, not the inhumanity, gave 
offence. Colonel Hewſon, from his pious zeal, marched 
with his regiment into London, and deſtroyed all the 
bears, which were there kept for the diverſion of the 
citizens. This adventure ſeems to have given birth to 
the fiction of Hudibras. Though the Engliſh nation 
be naturally candid and ſincere, hypocriſy prevailed 
among them beyond any example in ancient or modern 
times. The religious hypocriſy, it may be remarked, 
is of a peculiar nature; and being generally unknown to 
the perſon himſelf, though more dangerous, it implies 
lels falſchood than any other ſpecies of infincerity. The 
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Old Teſtament, preferably to the New, was the favourite 
of all the ſectaries. The eaſtern poetical ſtyle of that 
compoſition made it more eaſily ſuiceptible of a turn 
which was agreeable to them. | 

We have had occaſion, in the courſe of this work, to 
ſpeak of many of the ſets which prevailed in England: 
To enumerate them all would be impoſſible. The 
quakers, however, are ſo conſiderable, at leaſt ſo fingu- 
lar, as to merit ſome attention; and as they renounced 
by principle the uſe of arms, they never made fuch a 
figure in public tranſactions as to enter into any part of 
our narrative. 

The religion of the quakers, like moſt others, began 
with the loweſt vulgar, and, in its progreſs, came at 
laſt to comprehend people of better quality and fa- 
ſhion. George Fox, born at Drayton, in Lancaſkire, in 
1624, was the founder of this ſet. He was the fon of 
a weaver, and was himſelf bound apprentice to a ſhoe- 
maker. Feeling a ſtronger impulſe towards ſpiritual 
contemplations than towards that mechanical profeſſion, 
he left his mafter, and went about the country, clothed 
in a leathern doublet, a dreſs which he long affected, as 
well for its ſingularity as its cheapneſs. That he 
might wean himſelf from ſublunary objects, he broke 
off all connexions with his friends and family, and never 
dwelled a moment in one place, left habit ſhould beget 
new connexions, and depreſs the ſublimity of his aerial 
meditations. . He frequently wandered into the woods, 
and paſſed whole days in bollow trees, without company, 
or any other amuſement than his bible. Having reached 
that pitch of perfedtion as to need no other book, he 
Joon advanced to another ſtate of ſpiritual progreſs, and 
began to pay leſs regard even to that divine compoſition 
itſelf, His own breaſt, he imagined, was full of the 
ſame inſpiration which had guided the prophets and 
apoſtles themſelves; and by this inward light muſt every 
ſpiritual obſcurity be cleared, by this living ſpirit muſt 
the dead letter be animated. | 

When he had been ſufficiently conſecrated in his own 
imagination, he felt that the fumes of ſeif-applauſe ſoon 
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diſipate, if not continually ſupplied by the admiration 
of others; and he began to ſcek proſelytes. Proſelytes 
were eaſily gained, at a time when all men's affections 
were turned towards religion, and when the moſt extra- 
vagant modes of it were ſure to be moſt popular. All 
the forms of ceremony, invented by pride and oftenta- 
tion, Fox and his diſciples, from a ſuperior pride and 
oſtentation, carefully rejected: Even the ordinary rites 
of civility were ſhunned, as the nouriſhment of carnal 
vanity and ſelf. conceit. They would beſtow no titles 
of diſtinction: The name of friend was the only ſaluta- 
tion with which they indiſcriminately accoſted every one. 
To no perſon would they make a bow, or move their 
hat, or give any figns of reverence. Inſtead of that 
affected adulation, introduced into modern tongues, of 
ſpeaking to individuals as if they were a multitude, they 
returned to the ſimplicity of ancient languages; and 
thou and thee were the only expreſſions which, on any 
conſideration, they could be brought to employ. 

Dreſs too, a material circumſtance, diſtinguiſhed the 
members of this ſet. Every ſuperfluity and ornament 
was carefully retrenchcd : No plaits to their coat, no 
buttons to their flecves: No lace, vo ruffles, no em- 
broidery. Even a button to the hat, though ſometimes 
uſeful, yet not being always fo, was univerſally rejected 
by them with horror and deteftation. 

The violent enthutaſm of this ſect, like all high paſ- 
ſions, being too ſtrong for the weak nerves to ſuſtain, 
threw the preachers into convulſions, and ſhakings, and 
liſtortions in their limbs; and they thence received the 
appellation of guakers. Amidſt the great toleration 
which was then granted to all ſets, and even encou- 
ragement given to all innovations, this fect alone juf- 
fered perſecution. From the fervour of their zeal, the 
quakers broke into churches, diiturbed public worthip, 
and haraſſed the miniſter and audience with railing and 
reproaches. When carried before a magiſtrate, they re- 
fuſed him all reverence, and treated him with the fame 


familiarity as if he had been their equal. . Sometimes 


they were thrown into mad-houſes, ſometimes into pri- 
| 1 4 ſons: 


[ 
| 
| 
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ſons : Sometimes whipped, ſometimes pilloried. The 
patience and fortitude with which they ſuffered, begat 
compaſſion, admiration, eſteem *. A ſupernatural ſpi- 
rit was believed to ſupport them under thole ſufferings, 
which the ordinary ſtate of humanity, freed trom the 
illuſions of paſſion, is unable to ſuſtain. 

The 4 creeped into the army: But as they 
13 univerſal peace, they ſeduced the military zea- 
ots from their profeſſion, and would ſoon, had they 
been ſuffered, have put an end, without any defeat or 
calamity, to the dominion of the ſaints. Theſe at- 
tempts became a freſh ground of perſecution, and a new 
reaſon for their progreſs among the people. 

Morals with this ſe& were carried, or affected to be 
carried, to the ſame degree of extravagance as religion, 
Give a quaker a blow on one cheek, he held up the 
other: . Aſk his cloak, he gave you his coat alſo: The 
greateſt intereſt could not engage him, in any court of 
Judicature, to ſwear even to the truth: He never aſked 
more for his wares than the preciſe ſum which he was 
determined to accept. This laſt maxim is laudable, 
and continues ſtill to be religiouſly obſerved by that 


ſect. 


No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred to ceremo- 
nies, forms, orders, rites, and pohtive inſtitutiens. 
Even baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, by all other ſects 
believed to be interwoven with the very vitals of chriſ- 
tianity, were diſdamfully rejected by them. The very 
ſabbath they profaned. The holineſs of churches they 
derided; and they would give to theſe ſacred editices no 


* The following ſtory is told by Whitlocke, p. 599. Some 
quakers at Haſington in Northumberland coming to the mi- 
niſter on the ſabbath-day, and ſpeaking to him, the people 
fell upon the quakers, and almoſt killed one or two of them, 


who going out fell on their knees, and prayed God to 


pardon the people, who knew not what they did; and after- 
wards ſpeaking to the people, fo convinced them of the evil 
they had done in beating them, that the country people fell 
* and beat one another more than they had 
before beaten the quakerw DN, | 

| other 
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other appellation than that of ſhops or feeple-houſes. 
No prieſts were admitted in their ſect: Every one had 
received from immediate illumination a character much 
ſuperior to the ſacerdotal. When they met for divine 
worihip, each roſe up in his place, and delivered the 
extemporary inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt : Women 
alſo were admitted to teach the brethren, and were con- 
ſidered as proper vehicles to convey the diQates of the 
ſpirit. Sometimes a great many preachers were moved 
10 [peak at once: Sometinies a total filence prevailed in 
their congregations. | 

Some quakers attempted to faſt forty days in imita- 
tion of Chriſt; and one of them bravely periſhed in the 
experiment. A female quaker came naked into the 
church where the protector fat; being moved by the 
ipirit, as ſhe ſaid, to appear as a fign to the people. A 


number of them fancied, that the renovation of all things 


had commenced, and that clothes were to be rejected to- 
ether with other faperfluities. The ſufferings which 
followed the practice of this doctrine, were a ſpecies of 
perſecution not well calculated for promoting it. 
James Naylor was a quaker, noted for blaſphemy, or 


rather madneſs, in the time of the protectorſhip. He 
| fancied that he himſelf was transformed into Chriſt, and 


was hecome the real ſaviour of the world; and in con- 
ſequence of this frenzy, he endeavoured to imitate many 
actions of the Meſſiah related in the evangeliſts. As he 
bere a reſemblance to the common pictures of Chriſt, he 
allowed his beard to grow in a like form: He raiſed a 
perſon from the dead“. He was miniſtered unto by 
women: He entered: Briſtol mounted on a horſe ; I ſup- 
poſe, from the difficulty in that place of finding an aſs r 
His diſciples ſpread their garments before him, and 
cried, “ Hoſannah to the higheſt ; holy, holy is the 
„Lord God of Sabbaoth.” When carried before the 
magiſtrate, he would give no other anſwer to all queſ- 


tions than „ thou haſt ſaid it.“ What is remarkable, 


* Harleian Miſcellany, vol. vi. p. 399. One Dorcas 
Farzcrry made oath before a magiſtrate, that ſhe had been 
dead two days, and that Naylor had brought her to life. 


the 
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the parliament thought that the matter deſerved their 
attention. Near ten days they ipent in inquiries and de- 
bates about him. I hey condemned him to be pilloried, 
whipped, burned in the face, and to have his tongue 
bored through with a red-hot iron. All theſe ſeverities 
he bore with the uſual patience. So far his deluſion ſup. 
ported him. But the ſequel ſpoiled all. He was ſent 
to Bridewell, confined to hard labour, fed on bread and 
water, and debarred from all his diſciples, male and fe- 
wale. His illuſion diſſipated; ard after ſome time, he 
was contented to come out an ordinary man, and return 
to his uſual occupations. 

The chief taxes in England, during the time of the 
commonwealth, were the monthly aflefiments, the exciſe, 
and the cultoms. The aſſeſſinents were levied on per- 
ſonal eftates as well as on land; and commiſſioners were 
appointed in each county for rating the individuals, 
The higheſt aſſeſſment amounted to 120,000 pounds a- 
month in England; the loweſt was 35,000. "The al- 
ſeſſments in Scotland were ſometimes 10,000 pounds a— 
month; commcniy 6000. Thoſe on Ireland gooo. At 
a medium, this tax might have afforded about a million 
_a-year, The excite, during the civil wars, was levied 
on bread, fleſh-meat, as well as beer, ale, ſtrong- waters, 
and many other commodities. Atter the king was ſub- 
dued, bread and fleſh- meat were exempted from exciſe, 
The cuſtoms on exportation were lowered n.1656. In 
1650, commiſſioners were appointed to levy both cuſ- 
toms and exciſes. Cromwel in 1657 returned tc the 
old practice of farming. Eleven hundred thouſand 
pounds were then offered, both for cuſtoms and exciſe, a 
greater ſum than had ever been levied by the commiſ- 
ſoners : The whole of the taxes during that period might 
at a medium amount to above two millions a-year; a 
ſum which, though moderate, much exceeded the reve- 
nue of any former king *. Sequeſtrations, compoſitions, 
fale of crown and church lands, and of the lands of de- 


E appears that the late king's revenne from 1637, to the 
meeting of the long parliament, was only co, oc pounds, 
of which zce, ooo may be eſteemed illegal. 
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linquents, yielded alſo conſiderable ſums, but very dif- 
ficult to be eſtimated, Church lands are ſaid to have 
been fold for a million. None of theſe were ever va- 
lued at above ten or eleven years purchaſe, The 
eſtates of delinquents amounted to above 200,000 pounds 
a-year. Cromwel died more than two millions in debt; 
though the parliament had Jeft him in the treaſury above 


500,000 pounds; and in ſtores, the value of 700,000 


pounds. | | 

The committee of danger m April 1648 voted to raiſe 
tne army to 40,900 men. The ſame year, the pay of the 
army was eſtimated at 80, ooo pounds a-month. The 
eſtabliſhment of the army in 1652, was in Scotland 
15,000 foot, 2580 horſe, 560 dragoons ; in England, 4700 
foot, 2520 horſe, garriſons 6154. In all, 31,519, be- 
ſides officers. The army in Scotland was afterwards 


conſiderably reduced. The army in Ireland was not 


much ſhort of 20,000 men ; ſo that upon the whole, the 


commonwealth maintained in 2652 a ftanding army of 


more than 50,000 men. Its pay amounted to a yearly 
ſum of 1,047,715 pounds. Afterwards the protector 
reduced the eſtabliſhment to 30,000 men, as appears by 
the Inſtrument of Government and Humble Petition and 
Advice. His frequent enterpriſes obliged him from time to 
time to augment them. Richard had on foot in England 
an army of 13,258 men, in Scotland 9 506, in Ireland about 
10,000 men. The foot ſoldiers had commonly a ſhilling 
a-day. The horſe had two ſhillings and ſixpence; fo 
that many gentlemen and younger brothers of good family 
enliſted in the protector's cavalry. No wonder that ſuch 
men were averſe from the re- eſtablifnment of civil go- 
vernment, by which, they well knew, they mult be de- 
prived of ſo gainful a profeſſion. 

At the time of the battle of Worceſter, the parliament 
had on foot about 80,000 men, partly militia, partly re- 
gular forces. The vigour ef the commonwealth, and 
the great capacity of thoſe members who had aſſumed 
the government, never at any time appeared ſo conſpi- 
cuous. 


The 
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The whole revenue of the public, dur ng the protector- 
ſhip of Richard, was eſtimate at 1,868,717 pounds: His 
annual expenſe at 2,201,540 pounds, An additional re- 
venue was demanded from parliament. | 
The commerce and induitiy of England increaſed ex- 
tremely during the peaceable period of Charles's reign ; 
The trade to the Eaſt- Indies and to Guinea became con- 
fiderable. The Engliſh poſſeſſed almoſt the ſole trade 
with Spain. Twenty thouſand cloths were annually ſent 
to Turkey. Commerce met with interruption, no doubt, 
from the civil wars and convulſions which afterwards 
prevailed ; though it ſoon recovered after the eftabliſh. 
ment of the commonwealih, The war with the Dutch, 
by diſtreſſing the commerce of ſo formidable a rival, 
ſerved to encourage trade in England : The Spaniſh war 


was to an equal degree pernicious. All the effects of 


the Engliſh merchants, to an immenſe value, were con- 


fiſcated in Spain. The prevalence of democratical prin. - 


ciples engaged the country gentlemen to bind their ſons 
apprentices to merchants; and commerce has ever ſince 
been more honourable in England than in any other 
European kingdom. The excluſive companies, which 
formerly confined trade, were never exprelly aboliſhed by 
any ordinance of parliament duringithe commonwealth ; 
but as men payed no regard to the prerogative whence 
the charters of theſe companies were derived, the mono- 
poly was gradually invaded, and commerce increated by 
the increaſe of liberty. Intereſt in 1650 was reduced to 
ſix per cent. 

The cuſtoms in England, befcre the civil wars, are ſaid 
to have amounted to eo, ooo pounds a- year: A ſum ten 
times greater than during the bet! period in queen Eliza- 


beth's reign ; But there is probably ſome exaggeration in 


this matter, | 
The poſt-houſe in 1653, was farmed at 10,000 pounds 
a-year, which was deemed a conſiderable ſum for the 
three kingdoms. Letters paid cnly about half the pre- 
ſent poſtage. : | 
From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined 6, 900, o42 
pounds, From 1638 to 1657, the coinage amounted 
to 
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to 7,733,521 pounds. Dr. Davenant has told us, from 
the reviſters of the mint, that between 1558 and 1659, 
there had been coined 19,8 32, 476 pounds in gold and 
ſilver. 

The firſt mention of tea, coffee, and chocolate, is about 


1650. Aſparagus, artichoaks, cauliiower, and a variety 


of ſalads, were about the ſame time introduced into 
England. | 

The colony of New England increafed by means of 
the puritans, who fled thither, in order to free themſelves 
from the conſtraint which Laud and the church party 
had impoſed upon them ; and, before the commencement 
of the civil wars, it is ſuppoſed to have contained 25,000 
ſouls. For a like reaſon, the catholics, afterwards, who 
found theraielves expoſed to many hardſhips, and dreaded 
ſtill worſe treatment, went over to America in great num- 
bers, and ſettled the colony of Maryland. 

Before the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were 
favoured at court, and a good tate began to prevail in 
the nation. The king loved pictures, ſometimes handled 
the pencil himſelf, and was a good judge of the art. 
The pieces of foreign maſters were bought up at a vaſt 
price; and the value of pictures doubled in Europe by 
the emulation between Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, 
who were touched with the ſame elegant paſſion. Van- 
dyke was careſſed and enriched at court, Inigo Jones 
was maſter of the king's buildings; though afterwards 
perſecuted by the parliament, on account of the part 
which he had in rebuilding St. Paul's, and for obeying: 
ſome orders of council, by which he was directed to pull 
down houſes, in order to make room for that edifice. 
Laws, who had not been ſurpaſſed by any mulician before 
him, was much beloved by the king, who called him the 
father of muſic, Charles was a good judge of writing, 
and was thought by ſome more anxious with regard to 
purity of ſtyle than became a monarch.  Notwithitarde. 
ing his narrow revenue, and his freedom from all va- 
nity, he lived in ſuch magaificence, that he polleſſed 
tour-and-twenty palaces, all of them elegantly and com- 
Pletely furniſhed ; inſomuch that, when he remgyed from 
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one to another, he was not obliged to tranſport any thing 
along with him. | 

Cromwel, though himſelf a barbarian, was not in- 
ſenſible to literary merit. Uſher, notwithſtanding his 


being a biſhop, received a penſion from him. Marvel 


and Milton were in his ſervice. Waller, who was his 
relation, was careſſed by him. The poet always ſaid, 


that the protector himſelf was not ſo wholly illiterate as 


was commonly imagined. He gave a hundred pounds a- 
year to the divinity profeſſor at Oxford; and an hiſtorian 
mentions this bounty as an inſtance of his love of litera- 
ture. He intended to have erected a college at Durham 
for the benefit of the northern counties. 

Civil wars, efpecially when founded on principles of 
liberty, are not commonly unfavourable to the arts of 


eloquence and compolition ; or rather, by preſenting 


nobler and more intereiting objects, they amply com- 
penſate that tranquillity of which they bereave the muſes, 
The ſpeeches of the parliamentary orators during this 
period are of a ſtrain much ſuperior to what any former 
age had produced in ws ay and the force and com- 
aſs of our tongue were then firſt put to trial. It inuit, 
1 be confeſſed, that the wretched ſanaticiſm 
which ſo much infected the parliamentary party, was no 
Teſs deſtructive of taſte and ſcience, than of all law and 
order. Gajety and wit were proſcribed : Human learn- 
ing deſpiſed: Freedom of inquiry deteſted: Cant und 
ocrily alone encouraged. It was an article poſitivey 
inſiſted on in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxhridge, 
that all play-houſes ſhould for ever be aboliſhed. dir 
John Davenant, ſays Whitlocke, ſpeaking of the year 
x658, publiſhed an opera, notwithſtanding the nicely of 
the times. All the king's furniture was put to ſale: 
His pictures, diſpoſed of at very low prices, enriched al: 
the collections in Europe: The cartoons, when complete, 
were only appraiſed at 300 pounds, though the whole 
collection of the king's curioſities was fold at above 
50,000. Even the royal palaces were.puiled in pieces, 
and the materials of them fold. The very library and 


medals at St. James's were intended by the generals to be 


brought 
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brought to auction, in order to pay the arrears of ſome 
regiments of cavalry quartered near London : Burt Sel- 
den, apprehenſive of the loſs, engaged his friend Whit- 
locke, then lord-keeper for the commonwealth, to apply 
for the office of librarian. This expedient ſaved that 
valuable collection, 

It is, however, remarkable, that the greateſt genius by 
far that ſhone out in England during this period, was 
deeply engaged with theſe fanatics, and even proſtituted 
his pen in theological controverſy, in factious diſputes, 
and in juttifeing the molt violent meaſures of the party. 
This was John Milton, whoſe poems are admirable, 
tiough liable to ſome objections; his proſe writings diſ- 
agreeable, though not al:ogether defective in genius. 
Nor are all his poems equal: His Paradiſe Loſt, his 
Comus, and a few others, ſhine out amidſt ſome flat and 
inſipid compoſitions: Even in the Paradiſe Loſt, his ca- 
pital performance, there are very long paſſages, amount- 
ing to near a third of the work, almoſt wholly deſtitute 
of harmony and elegance, nay, of all vigour of imagi- 
nation. This natural inequality in Milton's genius was 
much increaſed by the inequalities in his ſubject; of 
which ſome parts are of themſelves the moſt lofty that can 
enter into human conception; others would have re- 
quired the moſt laboured elegance of compoſition to ſup- 
port them, It is certain, that this author, when in a 
happy mood, and employed on a noble ſubject, is the 
moſt wonderjully ſublime of any poet in any language; 
Homer and Lucretius and Taſſo not excepted. More 
conciſe than Homer, more ſimple than Taſſo, more nerv- 
ous than Lucretius; had he lived in a later age, and 
l-arned to poliſh fume rudeneſs in his verſes ; had he 
enjoyed better fortune, and peflciicd leiſure to watch 
the returns of genius in himſelf, he had attained the 
pinnacle of perfection, and borne away the palm of epic 
poetry, 5 | 

It is well known, that Milton never enjoyed in his liſe- 
time the reputation which he deſerved. His Paradile 
Loſt was long negle&ed : Prejudices againft an apologiſt 
for the regicides, and againk a work not wholly purged 
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from the cant of former times, kept'the ignorant world 
from perceiving the prodigious merit of that pertorm- 
ance. Lord Somers, by encouraging a good edition of 
it, about twenty years after the author's death, fir 
brought it into requeſt 3 and Tonſon, in his dedication 
of a ſmaller editicn, ſpeaks of it as a work juſt begin- 


ning to be known. Even during the prevalence of Mil 


ton's party, he {cems never to have been much regarded; 
and Whillocke talks of one Milt n, as he calls him, 4 
blind man, who was emp! oyed in tranſlating a treaty with 
Svreden into Latin. Theſe forms ot expreifion are amu— 
ſing to poſterity, who conſider how obſcure Whitlocke 
himſelf, though lord-kecper, and ambaſſador, and indecd 
ei man of great abilities and merit, has become in cem— 
pariſon of Milton. 

It is not firange that Milton received no encourage- 


ment atter the reſtoration : It is mere to be admired that 


He eſcaped with his lite. Many of the cavaliers blamed 
extremely that lenity towards him, which was fo ho- 
nourable in the king, and fo advantageous to poſterity. 
It is ſaid, that he ha __— Davenunt”®s life quring the 
Protectorſhip; and Daverant in return afforded hin: like 
protection after tlie ad ; being ſenhbie, that men 
of letters ought always to reg ard their fymputhy ct taſte 
As a more powerful band of union, than any d:Rerence 
of party or opinion as a ſource of anime. It was 
during a ſtate of poverty, hlindneis, diſgrace, danger, 
and old age, that Milton compoſcd his wonder! poem, 
which not cnly {urpaſſed all the performances or his co- 
temporaries, but 4 all the compolitions he bac Howell 
from his pen, during the vigeur of his age and the height 
of his proſperity. "This circumitance is not the leaſe re» 
arkablec O. all ne which attend that great genius. Ile 
died in 1674, aged 66. | 

Waller was the frit refiner of Engliſh poetry, at leaſt 
of Englith ri me 3 but lis performances (1111 abcund 
with many faults, and, what is more material, they con- 
tain but treble and roperdcal beauties. Gaicty, wit, 
and ingenuity, are their ruling character: They aſpire 
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of love, without making us feel any tenderneſs ; and 

abound in panegyric, without exciting admiration. The 
anegyric, however, on Cromwel, contains more force 

than we ſhould expect from the other compolitions of this 
oet. 

Waller was born to an ample fortune, was early in- 

troduced to the court, and lived in the beſt company. 
He poſſe -{fed talents for eloquence as well as poetry; 3 
till nis death, winch happened in a good old age, he w 
the delight of the houte of commons. The errors of bl 
life pi roceeded more from want of courage, than of honour 
or integrity. He died in 1687, aged 82. 
Cowley is an author extremely corrupted by the bad 
taſteof his age; but, had he lived even in the pureſt times, 
of Greece or Rome, he muſt always have been a very 
indifferent poet. He had no ear for harmony; and his 
verſes are only known to be ſuch by the rhyme, which 
terminates them. In his rugged untuneable numbers 
are conveyed ſentiments the moſt ſtrained and diftorted z 
long-ſpun allegorics, diſtant alluſions, and forced con- 
ceits. Great ingenuity, however, and vigour ot thought, 
ſjometimes break out amiatt thoſe unnatural conceptions: 
A few anacreontics ſurpriſe us by their eaſe and gaiety: 
His proſe writings pleaſe, by the honefty and good- 
neſs which they exprets, and even by their ſpleen and 
melancholy. This author was much more praiſed 
and admired during his lifetime, and celebrated after 
his death, than the great Milton. He died in 1667, 
aged 49. : 

Sir John Denham, in his Cooper's Hill (for none of 
his other poems gy it attention), . a loftineſs and vi- 
gour, which had not before him been attained by any 
Praclifh poct who wrote in rhyme. The mechanical 
dithcuiitics of that meature retarded its improvement. 
Shakeſpeare, whole tragic ſcenes are ſometimes ſo won- 
deriully forcible and expreſſive, is a very indifferent 
poet when he attempts to rhvme. Preciſion and neat- 
nets are chicfly wanting in Denham. He ducd in 1688, 
aged 73. 
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No Engliſh author in that age was more celebrated 
both abroad and at home, than Hobbes: In cur time, 
he is much neglected: A lively inſtance, how precarious 
all reputations founded on reaſoning and phileſophy : A 
pleaſant comedy, which paints the manners of the age, 
and expoſes a faithful picture of nature, is a durable 
work, and is tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. But a 
ſyſtem, whether phyſical or metaphyſical, commonly owes 
its ſucceſs to its novelty ; and is no ſooner canvaſſed with 
impartiality than its weakneſs is diſcovered. Hobbes's 
politics are fitted only to promote tyranny, and his ethics 
to encourage licentiouſneſs. Though an enemy to re- 
lIigion, he partakes nothing of the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm ; 
but is as poſitive and dogmatical as if human reaſon, 
and his reaſon in particular, could attain a thorough con- 
viction in theſe ſubjects. Clearneſs and propriety of 
ſtyle are the chief excellencies of Hobbes's writings. In 
his own perſon he is repreſented to have been a man of 
virtue; a character nowiſe ſurpriſing, notwithſtanding 
his libertine ſyſtem of ethics. Timidity is the principal 
fault with which he is reproached: He lived to an extreme 
old age, yet could never reconcile himſelf to the thoughts 
of death. The boldneſs of his opinions and ſentiments 
forms a remarkable contraſt to this part of his character. 
He died in 1679, aged 91. | 

Harrington's Oceana was well adupted to thrat age, when 
the plans of imaginary republics were the daily ſubjects 
of debate and converſation ; and even in our time, if is 
juſtly admired as a work of genius and invention. The 
idea, however, of a perfect and immortal common- 
wealth wili always be found as chimerical as that of a 
perfect and immortal man. The ſtyle of this author 
wants eaſe and fluency; but the good matter, which bis 
work contains, makes compenſation. He died in 1677, 
aged 66, | 

Harvey is entitled to the glory of having made, by 
reaſoning alone, without any mixture of accident, a ca- 
pital diſcovery in one of the molt important branches of 
ſcience. He had alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſning at 


Once 
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once this theory en the moſt ſolid and convincing proofs; 
and poſterity has added little to the arguments ſuggeſted 
by lis indultry and ingenuity. His treatiſe of the cir- 
culation of the blond 1s farther embellithed by that 
warmth and spirit which ſo naturally accompany the ge- 
2 nius of invention. This great man was much favoured 
by Charles I, who gave him the liberty of uſing all the 
deer in the royal foreſts for perfecting his diſcoveries on 
the generation of animals. It was remarked, that no 
phylician in Europe, who had reached forty years of age, 
cver, to the end of his life, adopted Harvey's doctrine of 
the circulation of the blood, and that his practice in Lon- 
don dimimthed extremely, from the reproach drawn upon 
him by that great and ſignal diſcovery. So flow is the 
progreſs of truth in every ſcience, even when not oppoſed 
by factious or ſuperſtitious prejudices! He died in 1657, 
aged 79. f | 
This age affords great materials for hiſtory; but did 
not produce any accompliſhed hiſtorian. Clarendon, 
however, will always be eſteemed an entertaining writer, 
even independent ot our curioſity to know the facts which 
he rejates. His ſtyle is prolix and redundant, and ſuf- 
| focates us by the length of its periods: But it diſcovers 
| imagmation and ſentiment, and pleaſes us at the ſame 
| time that we diſapprove of it. He is more partial in ap- 
| pearance than in reality: For he ſeems perpetually anxious 
to apologiſe for the king; but his apologies are often 
well- grounded. He is leſs partial in his relation of facts, 
than in his account of characters: He was too honeſt a 
82 man to falſify the former; his affections were eaſily ca- 
: pable, unknown to himleif, of diſguiſing the latter. An 
air of probity and gag@dnets runs throughthe whole work; 
as thete qualities did in reaity embelliſh the whole life of 
the author. IIe died in 1674, aged 66. | 
Theſe are the chef periormances which engage the at- 
tention of poticrity, Thoſe numberleſs productions, 
with which the preſs then abounded; the cant of the 
puipit, the declamations of party, the ſubtilties of theo- 


4 logy, ail theſe have long ago ſunk in ſilence and oblivion, 
Even a writer, ſuch as Sclden, whoſe learning was his 
Q.3 chicf 
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chief excellency; or Chillingworth, an acute diſputant 
againlt the papiſts, will ſcarcely be ranked among the 
elaſlics of our language or count: y. 
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CHAP. LxIII. 
CHARLES II. 


New minifery— 44 of indemnity— Settlement of the re— 
venue—Trial aud execution of the regicides—Diſſclut- 
tion of the convention Parliament Prelacy reficred 
—Tſurreftion of the Millenariaus A airs of Scotland 
— Conference at the Savoy — Arguments for and agi 
a comprehenſion—A new parliamest - Biſhops feats 
reflored—0orporation ati— Ad of wiformity— Rings 


marriage—Triol of Vane—and execution—Preſbyte- 


rian ergy cjeated—Dunkirk fold lo the French— 
Declaration of indulgence—Deciize , Clarendon's 
credit. | 


HARLES II. when he aſcended the thrune of his 
anceſtors, was thirty years of age. He poſſeſſed a 
vigorous conſtitution, a fine ſhape, a manly fgure, a 
graceful air; and though his features were harſh, yet was 
his conntenanece in the main lively and engaging, He 
was in that period of life, when there remains enough of 
youth to render the perſon amiable, witnout preventing 
that authority and regard which attend the years of ex- 
pericnce and maturity. Tenderneſs was excited by the 
memory of his recent adverſities. Eis preſent proſperity 
was the object rather of admiration than of envy. And 
as the ſudden and ſurpriſing revolution, which reſtored 
him to his regal rights, had allo reſtored the nation to 
peace, law, order, and liberty; no prince ever obtained 
a crown in more tavourabie circumſtances, or was more 


bleſt with the cordial affection and attachment of his 


ſubjects. | | | 
This popularity the king, by his whole demeanour and 


behaviour, was well qualified to ſupport and to increaſe. 
To 
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To a lively wit and quick comprehenſion, he united a juſt 
underſtanding, and a general objervation both of men 
and things. The eaticit manners, the moſt unaffected 
politeneſs, the moir engaging gaiety, accompanied his 
converiation and addreſs. Accuſtomed, during his exile, 
to live among his courtiers rather like a companion than 
2 monarch, he retained, even while on the throne, that 
epen affability, which was capable of reconciling the 
molt determined republicans to his royal dignity. Fo- 
tally devoid of reſentment, as well from the natural 
lenity as carelcfinels of his temper, he inſured pardon 
to the moſt guilty of his enemies, and left hopes of ta- 
vour to his moſt violent opponents. From the whole 
tenour of his actions and difcourſe, he ſeemed deſirous 
of loſing the memory of pait animotitics, and of uniting 
every Pa ty in an affeétion ior their prince and their na- 
tive country. 

into his council were admitted the moſt eminent men 
of the nation, without regard to former dittinctions: 
J he preſbytertans, equally with the royaliſts, ſhared this 
honour. mann 5 was alſo created earl of Angleley 
Alley Cooper, lord Aſhley ; Denzil Hollis, lord Hollis. 
The carl of Maiuchetter was appointed lord chamberlain, 
and lord Say; privy ſeal. Calamy and Baxter, preſby- 
terian clergymen, were even made chaplains to the king. 

Admiral Montague, created earl of Sandwich, was 
entitled, from his recent ſervices, to great favour; and 
he obtained it. Monk, created duke of Albemarle, had 
performed {uch ſignal ſervices, that, according to a vul- 
gar and n nalionant objervation, he ought rather to have 
c ted hatred and i ingiatitude: Yet was he ever treat- 
ed by the king with great maræs of diitinction. Charles's 
diſpoſition, tree from jealouſy; and the prudent behaviour 
of the general, who never over-rated his merits z pre- 
vented all thoſe difguſts which naturally arife in fo deli- 
cate a ſituation. The capacity too of Albemarle was 
not extenſive, and his parts were more ſolid than thin'ng. 
Though he had diitinguiſſied himteit in inferior ſtations, 
he was imagined, upon familiar acquamtance, not to be 
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united to prudence, had enabled him to perform; and 
he appeared unfit for the count, a ſcene of life to which 
he had never been accuſtomed. Morrice, his friend, 
was created ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſupported more 
by his patron's credit than by his own abilities or ca- 
perience. 

But the choice which the king at firſt made of his 
principal miniſters and favourites, was the circumitance 
which chiefly gave contentment to the nation, and pro- 
Fnorc:ted future happineſs and tranquillity. Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, was chancellor 
and prime miniſter : The ara as created duke of 
Ormond, was ftzward of the houtshold: The eari of 
Southampton, high treaſurer: Sir Edward Nicholas, 
ſecretary of ſtate. Theile men, united together in friend- 
Mip, and combining in the tame laudable inclinations, 
ſupported cach other's credit, and puriſucd the intereſts 
ot the public. 

Agreeuble to the preſent proſperity of public affairs, 
was the univerfal joy and feſtivity diffuſed throughout 
the nation. The melancholy auſterity of the fanatics 
fell into diſcredit, together with their principles. The 
royaliſts, who had ever affected a contrary diſpolition, 
found in their recent ſucceſs new motives for miri and 
gaiety; and it now belonged to them to give repuie 
and faſhion to ther manners. From paſt experience 
it had fuficientiy appeared, that gravity was very ditinst 
from wiſdom, formality frem virtue, and hypocrity from 
religion. The king himſelf, who bore a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to pleaſure, ſerved, by his powerful and engaging 
example, to baniſh thoſe four and malignant humours, 
which had hitherto engendered tuch confutiin. And 
though the juſt bounds were undoubtediy patied, whea 
men returned from their former extreme; yet was 
the public happy in exchanging vices, pern'cious to 


fociety, for diſorders, FEnrttul chiefly to the individuals 


themſelves who were guiliy of thei. 
It required ſome time before the ſeveral parts of the 
ſtate, disfigured by war and faction, couid recover 


their former arrangement ; But the parhament im- 
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mediately fell into good correſpondence with the king 


and they treated him with the ſame duriful — 
which had uſually been paid to his predeceſſors. Being 
ſummoned without the king's conſent, they received, 
at firſt, only the title of a convention; and it was. 
not till he paſſed an act for that purpoſe, that they 
were called by the appciiation of parliament. All 
judicial proceedings, trantacted in the name of the com- 
monwealth or protector, were ratified by a new law; 
and both houſes, acknowledging the guilt of the former 
rebellion, gratefully received, in their own name, and 
in that of all the ſubjects, his majeſty S gracious y_ 


and indemnity. 


The king, before his reſtoration, being afraid of re- 
ducing any of his enemies to deſpair, and at the ſame 
time unwilling that ſuch enormous crimes as had been 
committed, ſhould receive a total impunity, had expreſſ- 
ed himſelf very cautiouſly in his deelaration of Breda, 
and had promiſed an indemnity to all criminals but 
ſuch as ſhould be excepted by parliament. He now 
iſſued a proclamation, declaring that ſuch of the late 
king's judges as did not yield themſelves priſoners within 
fourteen days ſhould receive no pardon. Nineteen 
ſurrendered themſelves: Some were taken in their flight: 
Others eſcaped beyond ſea. 

The commons ſeem to have been more 3 to 
lenity than the lords. The upper houſe, inflamed by 
the ill uſage which they had received, were reſolved, 
beſides the late king's judges, to except every one hs 
had ſitten in any high court of juſtice. Nay, the earl of 
Brittol moved, that no pardon might be granted to 
thoſe who had any-wiſe contributed to the king's death. 
So wide an exception, in which every one who had 
ſerved the parliament might be comprehended, gave a 
general alarm; and men began to apprehend, that this 
motion was the effect of ſome court artifice or intrigue. 
But the king foon diſſipated thele fears. He came to 
the houſe of peersz and, in the moit, earneit terms, 
paſſed the act of general indemnity. He urged both 
the necellity of the thing, and the obligation of his former 

promiſe ; 
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promiſe: A promiſe, he ſaid, which he would erer 
regard as ſacred; ſince to it he probably owe the futiſ- 
taction, which at preſent he enjoyed, of meeting is 
people in parliament. This meaſure of the king's was 
received with great applauſe and ſatis faction. 

After repeated ſolicitations, the nt of indemnity paſſ- 


ed both houſes, ani ſoon received the royal affent, 


Thoſe who had an immediate hand in the late kinz's 
death, were there excepted: Even Cromwel, Ireton, 
Bradſhaw, and others now dead, were attainted, and 
their eſtates forfeited. Vane and Lambert, though 
none of the regicides, were alſo excepted. St. John and 
ſeventeen perſons more were deprived ot all beneiit frem 
this act, if they ever accepted any public employment. 
All who had fitten in any illegal high court of juſtice 
were diſabled from bearing offices. "Theſe were all the 
ſeverities which followed ſuch furi ious civil Wars and con- 
vulſions. 

The next buſineſs was the ſettlement of the king's re- 
venue. In this work, the parliament had regard to pub- 
lic freedom, as well as to the ſupport of the crown. The 
tenures of wards and liveries had long been regarded 
as a grievous burden by the nobility and gentry : Several 
attempts had been made during the reign of James to pur - 
chate this prerogative, together with that of purveyance z 
and 200,000 pounds a-vear had been offered that prince in 
lieu of them: Wordſhips and purveyance had been 
utterly aboliſhed by the republican parliament: Ard 
even in the preſent parliament, before the king arrived in 
England, a bill had been introduced, offering him a 
compenſation for the emolument of theſe Preroga- 
tives. A hundred thoufand pounds a-vear was the fum 
agreed to; and half of the exciſe was ſettled in perpetuity 
upon the crown as the fund whence this revenue ſhon!d 
be levied. Though that impott yielded more profit, the 


bargain might be eſteemed hard; and it was chiefiy 


the neceſſity of the king's ſituation, which induced him 
to conſent to it. No requeſt of the parl, ament, during the 


preſent joy, could be refuſed them. 


Tonnage 
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Tonnage and poundage and the other half of the exciſe 
were granted to the king during life. The parliament 
even proceed. d ſo far as to vote that the ſettled revenue 
of the crown for all charges ſhould he 1,200,000 pounds 
:.yearz a ſum greater than any Engliſh monarch had 
ever before enjoyed, But as all the princes of Europe 
were perpetually augmenting their military force, and 
conſequently their expente, it became requiſite that Eng- 
land, from motives both of honour and ſecurity, ſheuld 
bear jome proportion to them, and adapt its revenue to 
the now ſyſtem of politics which prevailed. According 
to the chancellor's computation, a charge of Soo, cc 
pounds a-year was at preſent requiſite for the fleet and 
other articles, which formerly colt the crown but eighty 
thoutand. | | 

Had the parliament, before reſtoring the king, inſiſted 
cn any further limitations than thoſe which the conſtitu- 
tion alezuy impoſed; beſides the danger of revivin 
former quarrels among parties; it would ſeem, that 
their precaution had been entirely ſuperflucus. By rea- 
{ton ef its tlevder and precarious revenue, the crown 


in effect was iti]. totally depencant. Not a fourth part 


of this lum, wich fecmed requiſite for public expenſes, 
could be levied without conſent of parliament z and any 
eoncelions, had they been thought neceflary, might, 
even after the reſtoration, be extorted by the commons 
trem their necetiitous prince. This parhament ſhowed 
no intention of employing at preſent that engine to any 
ivch purpoles; but they ſeemed ftill determined not 
to part with it entirely, cr to render the revenues of the 
crown fixed and independent. Though they voted in 
genera, that 12,200,000 pounds a-year ſhould be ſettled 


cn the king, they icarcely aſligned any funds which 
could yield two-thirds of that ſum, And they left the 
care of {ulfiliing their engagements to the tuture conſidera- 
tion of parliament. 

in all the temporary ſupplies which they voted, they 
Giicovered the {ame cautious frugality. To diſband the 
my, fo formidable in itſelf, and ſo much accuttorhed to 
rebcllign and changes of government, was neceſlary for 
: 4 | the 
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the ſecurity both of king and parliament; yet the com- 
mons ſhowed great jealouſy in granting the ſums re— 
quiſite for that end. An aſſeſſment of 70,000 pounds 
a- month was impoſed ; but it was at firſt voted to con- 
tinve only three months: And all the other ſums, which 
they Jevied for that purpoſe, by a poll-bill and new 
aſſeſſments, were ſtill granted by parcels; as if they were 
not, as yet, well aſſured of the fidelity of the hand 
to which the money was entruſted. Having proceeded 
ſo far in the ſettlement of the nation, the parliament ad- 
Journed itſelf for ſome time. * 

During the receſs of parliament, the object, which 
chiefly intereſted the public, was the trial and con- 


demnation of the regicides. The general indignation, 


attending the enormous crime of which theſe men had 
been guilty, made their ſufferings the ſubject of joy to the 
people: But in the peculiar circumſtances of that action, 
m the prejudices of the times, as well as in the behaviour 
of the criminals, a mind, ſeaſoned with humanity, will 
find a plentiful fource of compaiſion and indulgence, Can 
any one, without concern for human blindneſs and igno- 
rance, conſider the demeanour of general Harriſon, who was 
firſt brought to his trial ? With great courage and eleva- 
tion of ſentiment, he told the court, that the pretended crime, 
of which he ſtood accuſed, was not a deed performed in a 
corner: The ſound of it had gone forth to moſt nations; 
and in the ſingular and marvellous conduct of it 
had chiefly appeared the ſovereign power of heaven, 
That he himſelf, agitated by doubts, had often, with 
' Paſſionate tears, offered up his addreſſes tc the divine 
Majeſty, and earneſtly ſought for light and conviction : 
He had ftill received aſſurance of a heavenly ſanction, and 
returned from theſe devout ſupplications with more ſerene 
tranquillity and fatisfattion. That all the nations of the 
earth were, in the eyes of their Creator, leis than a drop 
of water in the bucket ; nor were their erroneous judg- 
ments aught but darkneſs, compared with divine illumi— 
nations. That theſe frequent illapſes of the divine 
ſpirit he could not ſuſpect to be intereſted illuſions ; fince 
"he, was conſcious, that, for no temporal advantage, 
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would he offer injury to the pooreſt man or woman that 
trod upon the earth. That all the allurements of ambi- 
tion, all the terrors of impriſonment, had not been able, 
during the vuſurpation of Cromwel, to thake his lteady 
reſolution, or bend him to a compliance with that deceit - 
ful tyrant. And that when invited by him to fit on the 
right hand of the throne, when offered riches and fplen- 
dour and dominion, he had diſdainfully rejected all tempta- 
tions; and neglecting the tears of his friends and family, 
had til], through every danger, held faſt his principles 
and his integrity. 

Scot, who was more a republican than a fanatic, had 
ſaid in the houſe of commons, a little before the reſtora- 
tion, that he deſired no other epitaph to be inſcribed on 
his tomb-ſtone than this; Here lies Thomas Scot, aubo 
adjudged the king to death. He ſupported the lame ſpirit 


upon his trial, 


it:; 


Carew, 2 Milienarian, ſubmitted to his trial, ſaving 
720 our Lor d Jeſus Chrift his right lo the government of 
theſe Aab Some icrupled to f:y according to form, 
that they would be tried by God and their county y; be- 
cauſe God was not viſibly preſent to judge them. Others 
tad, that they would be tried by the word of God. 

No more than fix of the late king” s judges, Harriſon, 
Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, and Scrope, were exe- 
cuted : Scrope alone, of all thole who came in upon the 
King's proclamation. He was a gentleman of good fa- 


mily and of a decent character: But it was proved, that 


he had a little before, in converſation, expreſſed hiraſelf 


as if he were nowiſe convinced of any guilt in condemn- 


ing the king. Axtel, who had guarded the high court 


of juſtice, Hacker, who commanded on the day of the 


king's execution, Coke, the lo icitor for the people of 


England, and Hugh Peters, the fanatical preacher, who 


fame the army and impelled them to regicide: All 


theſe were tried, and condemned, and ſuffered with the 


king's judges. No faint or confeſſor ever went to mar- 
tyrdom with more aſfured confidence of heaven than was 


expreſſed by thole criminals, even when the terrors of 
immediate death, joined to many indignities, were ſet 
vok. 1X, R before 
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before them. The reſt of the king's judges, by an un- 


exampled lenity, were reprieved ; and they were diſperted 


into ſeveral priſons. 

This puniſhment of declared enemies interrupted not 
the rejoicings of the court: But the death of the duke of 
Gloceſter *, a young prince of promiting hopes, threw a 
great cloud upon them. The king, by no incident in 
nis life, was ever ſo deeply affected. Gloceſter was ob- 
ferved to poſſeſs united the good qualities of both tis 
brothers: The clear judgment and penetration of the 
king ; the induſtry and application of the duke of York. 
He was alſo believed to be affectionate to the religion and 


conſtitution of his country, He was but twenty years ef 


age, when the fin I- pcx put an end to his life. 

The princeſs of Orange having come to England, in 
order to partake of the joy attending the reſtoration of her 
family, wita whom ſhe lived in great friend ſhip, fours 
after ſickened and died. The qucen- mother payed 2 
viſit to her fon; and obtained his conſent to the marriage 
of tlie princeſs Henrietta, with the duke of Orlcans, bro- 
ther to the French king. | 

(Nov. 6.) After à receſs of near two months, the 
parliament met, and proceeded in the great work of the 
national fettlememt, They eftabiiſhed the poſt-oftice, 
wine licenccs, and fume articles of the revenue. They 
granted more aflctinents, and ſome arrears, for paying 
and diſbanding the army. Buſineſs being carried on 
with great unanimity, was ſoon deſpatched: And after 


they nad fitten near two months, tue King, in a ſpeeck 
full of the moſt gracious expreizons, thought proper to 


diflolve them f. | 

This houte of commons had been choſen during the 
reign of the old parliamentary party; and though many 
royaliſts had creeped in amongſt them, yet did it chiefly 
confitt of preſbytcrians, wit had net yet entirely laid 


aſide their old jealouſies and principles. Lenthal, a mem- 
ber, having ſaid, that thote who hit took arms againſt 
the king, were as guilty as thoſe who aiterwards brought 
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nim to fle ſcaftcld, was ſeverely reprimand:d by order of 
the houlic ; and the moſt violent efforts of the lang partia- 
ment, to tecure the conſtitution, and bring delinquents 
to juitice, were in effect vindicated and applauded. The 
clann of tie two houſes to the militia, the firſt ground 
of the quarrel, however exorbitant an uſurpation, was 
never expreſly reſigned by this partiament, They made 
all grants of mnchey with a very ſparing hand. Great 
arrears being due by the protector, io the fleet, the army, 
the nzvy-office, and every branch of ſervice; this whole 
debt they threw upon the crown, v/ithout eſtabliſhing 
tunds ſufacient for its payment. Yet notwithſtanding 
this jealous care, expreſſed by the pariizment, there pre- 
vails a ſtory, that Popham, having tounded the diſpo- 
ſition of the members, undertook to tne earl of South- 
ampton to procure, during the king's life, a grant of 
two millions a-year, land tax; a ſum which, added to 
the cuſtoms and exciſe, wou:d for ever have rendered 
this prince independent of his people. Southampten, it 
is faid, merely from his affection to the king, had un- 
warily embraced the offer; and it was not till he com- 
municated the matter to the chancellor, that he was 
made ſenſible of its pernicious tendency. It is not im- 
probable, that ſuch an offer might have been made, and 
been hearkened to; but it is nowiſe probable that all the 
zntereſt of the court wouid ever, with this houſe of com- 
mons, have been able to make it effectual. Clarendon 
thowed his prudence, no leſs than his integrity, in en- 


_ tirely rejecting it. 


The chancellor, from the ſame principles of conduct, 
haitened to ditband the army. When the king reviewed 
theſe veteran troops, he was ſtruck with their beauty, 
order, diſcipline, and martial appearance; and heing 
lenſible, that regular forces arc moit neceſſary implements 
of royalty, he expreſſed a dere of finding expedients fill 
to retain them, But his wiſe miniſter jet before him the 
dangerous fpirit by which theſe troops were actuated, 
their enthuiiaſtic genius, their habits of rebellion and 
mutiny; and he convinced the king, that, till they were 


diſbanded, he never could eſteem himſelf ſecurely efta- 
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bliſhed on his throne. No more troops were retained 
than a few guards and garriſons, about 1000 horie, and 
42000 foot. This was the firſt appearance, under the 
monarchy, of a regular ſtanding army in this iſland. 
Lord Mordaunt ſaid, that the king, being poſſeſſed of 
that fo:ce, might now look upon himſelf as the moſt 
conhderable gentleman in England *. The fortifications 
of Glocelter, Taunton, and other towns, which had 
made reſiſtance to the king during the civil wars, were 
demoliſhed. | | 

Ciarendon not only behaved with wiſdom and juſtice 


in the office of chaneclior: All the counſels, which he 
gave the king, tende:i equally to promote the intereſt of 


prince and people. Charles, accuſtomed in his exile to 
pay entire deference to the judgment of this faithful ſer- 
vant, continued ſtill to ſubmit to his direction; and for 
ſome time no miniſter was ever poſſeſſed of more abſolute 
authority, He moderated the forward zeal of the roy- 
aliſts, and tempered their appetite for revenge. With 
the oppolite party, he endeavoured to preſerve inviolate 
all the King's engagements : He kept au exact regiſter of 
the promiſes which had been made tor any fcrvic?, and 
he employed all his induſtry to fulfil them. This good 
raiaiſter was now nearly allied to the royal family. His 
daughter, Ann Hyde, a woman of ſpirit and fine ac- 
complifiments, had hearkened, while abroad, to the 
addiefies of che duke of Vork, and, under promiſe of 
marriage, had ſecretly admitted him to her bed. Her 
pregnancy apptered ſoon after the reſtoration ; and though 
many endeavoured to diſſuade the king from conſenting 


to io uncqual an alliance, Charles, in pity to his friend 
and miniiter, who had been ignorant of theſe engage 


ments, permitted his brother to marry her. Clarendon 


ex preſſed great uncaſineſs at the honour which he had 


obtamed; and faid, that, by being elevated fo much 


* King James's Memoirs, This prince ſays, that Ven- 
ncr's inſurrection furniſhed a reaion or pretence tor keeping 
up the guards, which were intended at firſt to have been 
diſbanded with the reſt o: the army. 
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above his rank, he thence dreaded a more ſudden 
dovnfal. | 

Moſt circumftances of Clarepdon's adminiftration have 
met with applauſe : His maxims alone in the conduct of 
eccichinitical politics have by many been deemed the effect 
of prejudices narrow and bigotted. Had the jealouſy of 
royal power prevailed fo far with the convention parlia- 
ment, as to make them reſtore the King with itrict limita— 
tions, there is no queſtion but the eſtabliſhment of preſ- 
byterian diſcipline had been cne of the conditions moſt 
rigidly inſiſted on. Not only that form of eccictiaſtical 
gove:nment is more favourable to liberty than to reval 
power: It was likewiſe, on its own account, agrecabie 
to the majority of the houſe of commons, and ſuited their 
religious principles. But as the impatience of the people, 
the danger of delay, the general diſguſt towards faction, 
and the authority of Monk, had prevailed over that jea- 
lous project of limitations, the full ſettlement of the hi- 
erarchy, together with the monarchy, was a neceflary 
and infallible conſequencc. All the royaliſts were zeal- 


ous for that mode of religion; the merits of the epiſcopal 


clergy towards the king, as well as their tufferings on 
that account, had been great; the laws which cſtabliſhed 
biſtcps and the liturgy were as vet unrepealed by legal 
authority; and any attempt of the parliament, by new 
acts, to give the ſuperiority to preſbyterianiſm, had been 
ſulhcient to involve the nation àgain in blood and confu- 
hon. Moved by theſe views, the commens had weifcly 
poitponed the examination cf all religious controverty, 
and had left the ſettlement of the church to the king and 
to the ancient laws, 5 
The king at firſt uſed great moderation in the cxecu- 
tion of the laws. Nine biſhops ſtill remained alive; and 
theſe were immediately reitcred to their fees: All the 
jected clergy recovered their livings : The. liturgy, a 
form of worſhip decent, and not without beauty, was 


again admitted into the churches: But, at the {ame 
time, a declaration was iſſued, in order to give content= 


ment to the pre{byterians, and preſerve an air of mode- 
ration and neutrality, In this declaration, the king 
R 3. promiſcd 
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promiſed that he would provide ſuſfragan biſhops for the 
larger dioceſes ; that the prelates thould, all of them, be 
regular and conſtant preachers ; that they thould not 


conſer ordination, or exercilc any jurifdiction, without 


the advice and ailiftance of preſby ters, cholen by the dio- 
ceſe; that ſuch alterations ſhould be made in the liturgy 
as would render it totally unexceptionabie; that, in the 


mean time, the uſe of that mode of worſh' 'p ſhould not 


be impoſed on ſuch as were unwilling to receive it; and 
thut the ſurplice, the crois in baptiſin, and bowing at 
the name of Jeſus, ſhould not be rigidly inſiſted on. 
This declaration was tHued by. the king as head of the 
church; and he plain'y aſſumed, in many parts of it, a 

legiſlative authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. But the 
Engliſh government, though more exactly defined by 
late coniefts, was not as yet reduced, in every particular, 
to the ſtrict limits of la. And if ever prerogative was 
juſtifiably employed, it ſeemed to be on the preſent occa- 
fron, when all parts of the liate were torn with paſt con- 


vulſions, and required the moderating hand of the chief 


magiſtrate to reduce them to their ancient order. 

But though theſe appearances of ney ality were main - 
tained, and a mitigated epiſcopacy only ſeemed to be in- 
hited on, it was far from the intention of the miniſtry al- 
ways to preſerve like regard to the preſbyterians. The 
madneſs of the ſifth- mo narchy- men afforded them a pre- 
tence for departing from it. Venner, a deſperate enthu- 
ſiaſt, who had often conſpired againſt Cromwel, having, 
by his zealous lectures, inflamed his own imagination 
nod that of his foliowers, iſſued forth at their head into 
the» ſtree!s of London. They were to the number of 
ſixty, completely armed, believed themſelves invuinera - 
ble and invincible, and firmly expected the fame ſucceſs 
which had attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old 
Teitament, Every one at firſt fled before them. One 
unhappy man, who, being queſtioned, ſaid, „ He was 
& for God and King Charles, was inſtantly murdered 
by them. They went triumphantly from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
every-where proclaiming king Jeſus, who, they ſaid, was 
thcjr mviſible leader, At length the magiſtrates, having 

alſembled 
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aſſembled ſome train- bands, made an attack upcn them, 


They defended themſelves with order, as well as va— 
lour; and, after killing many of tne affailants, they 
made a regular retreat into Cane- Wood, near Hamp- 
ſtead. Next morning they were chaſed thence by a de- 
tachment of the guards ; but they ventured again to in- 
vade the city, which was not prepared to receive them. 
After committing great diſorder, and traverhng almoſt 
every ſtreet of that immenſe capital, they retired into a 
houſe, which they were reſolute to defend to the laſt ex- 
tremity. Being iurrounded, and the houſe untiled, they 
were fired upon frem every tide; and they Kill refuſed 
quarter. The people ruſhed in upon them, and ſeized 
the tew who were alive. Theſe were tried, condemned, 
and executed; and to the laſt they perſiſted in affirming, 
that, if they were deceived, it was the Lord that had de- 
ce:ved them. | | 

Clarendon and the miniſtry took occaſion, from this 
inſurrection, to inter the dangerous ſpirit of the preſby- 
terians, and of all the ſectaries: But the madneſs of the 
attempt ſufſhicicently proved, that it had been undertaken 
by no concert, and never could have proved dangerous. 
The well known hatred, too, which prevailed between 
the preſbyterians and the other ſects, ſhould have re- 
moved the former from all ſuſpicion of any concurrence 
in the enterpriſe, But as a pretence was wanted, be- 
ſides their od demerits, for juſtifying the intended ri- 
gours againſt all of them, this reaſcn, however flight, 
was grecdily laid hold of, 

Affairs in Scotiard haſtened with ſti}] quicker ſteps 
than thoſe in England towards a ſettlement and a com- 
pliance with the king, It was deliberated in the Engliſh 
council, whether that nation ſhould be reſtored to its li- 
bertv, or whether the forts erected by Cromwel ſhould 
not {ti]] be upheld, in order to curb the mutinous {ſpirit 
by which the Scots in all ages had been fo much go- 
verned. Lauderdale, who, from ti battle of Worceſter 
to the reſtoration, had been detained priſoner in the 
Tower, had conſiderable influence with the king; and 


be ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this violent meaſure. He repre- 


ſented, 


r 
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ſented, that it was thc loyalty of the Scottifh nation which 
had engaged them in an oppoſition to the Engliſh rebels ; 
and to take advantage of the calamities into which, on 
that account, they had fallen, would be regarded as the 
higheſt injuſtice and ingratitude: That the Toirit of that 
people was now fully inbduzd by the ſervitude under 
which the uſurpers hal fo long held them, and would of 
itſelf yield to any reatonable compliance with their legal 
e Sh it, by this means,, they recovered their libei ty 


and ind epen, dence x : That the attachment of the Scots to- 


wards the king, whom they regarded as their native 


prince, was naturally much ſtronger than that of the 


Englith; and wouid afford him a {ure reſource, in caſe 
of any rebellion zmong the latter: That republican 
principles had long been, and ſtill were, very prevalent 
with his ſouthern ſubjcKts, and might agam menace the 
throne with new tumults and reſiſtance: That the time 
would probably come, wien the king, 7 of deſiring 
to fee Engliſn garritons in Scotland, wouid be better 
pleaſed to have Scottiſn garriſons in England, who, ſup- 
por ted by Engliſſi pay, would be found to rb the ſedi- 
tious genius of that opulent nation: And that a people, 
ſuch as the Scots, governed by a few nobility, would 
more eaſily be reduced to ſubmiſſion under monarchy, 
than one like the Englich, who breathed nothing but the 
ſpirit of democratical equality. 

(1661, 1ſt Jan.) Thee views induced the king to diſ- 
band all the forces in Scotland, and to raze all the forts 
which had been erected. en Middleton, created 
earl of that name, was lent commiſſioner to the parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned. A very compliant ſpirit 
was there diſcovered. in all orders of men. The com- 
miſſioner had even ſufficient influence to obtain an act, 
annulling, at once, all laws which had paſſed ſince the 
year 1633, on 8 of the violence which, during that 
time, had been employed againſt the King and his father, 
in order to precure their aſſent to theſe ſtatutes. This 
was a very large, if not an unexampled conceſſion; and, 
together witn many dangerous limitations, overthrew 
dome uſctul barriers which had been erected 10 the contti- 
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tntion. But the tide was now running ſtrongly towards 
monarchy ; and the Scottiſh nation piainty diſcovered, 
that their pait reſiſtance had procegded more from the 


turbulence of their ariſtocracy, and the bigotry of their 


eccleſiaſtics, than from any fixed palion towards civil 
hberty. The lords of articles were reſtored, with fome 
other branches of prerogative; and royal authority, for- 
tified with more piaukible Claims and pretences, was, in 
its full extent, re-eſtabliſned in that kingdom. 

The prelacy likewiie, by the abrogating of every 
ſtatute enacted in favour of prefoytery, was thereby 
tacitly reſtored; and the king deliperated what uſe he 
ſhould make of tuis conceſſion. Lauderdale, who at 
bottom was a paſſionate zealot againtt epilcopacy, endea- 
voured to periuade him, that the Scots, if gratified in 
this iavourite point of eccleſiaſtical government, would, 
in every other demand, be entirety compliant with the 
King. Charles, though ne had no iuch attachment to 
prelacy as had influenced his father and grandfather, had 
tuttcred ſuch indignities irom the Scottiſh pretbyterians, 
that he ever after bore them a hearty averuon. He aid 
to Lauderdale, that preſbyterianiim, he thought, was 
not a religion ior a gentleman; and he could not conſent 
to its jariner continuance in Scotland. Middleton too 
and his other miniſters perſuaded him, that the nation in 
general vas fo diſguſted with the violence and tyranny of 


the eccletiaftics, that any alteration of church govern- 


ment would be univerially grateful. And Clarendon, 
as Weil as Ormond, dreading that the pictbyterian fect, 
if legally eſtabliſhed in Scotland, would acquire authority 
in Engiand and Ireland, feconded the application of theſe 
iniiſters. Te relolution was therefore taken to reſtore 
prelacy; a meaiure atterwards attended with many and 
grcat inconveniencies: But wither in this retojution 
Charles choſe not the leffer evil, it is very difficult to de- 
termine. Sharp, who had been commiſſioned by the 
pretbyterians in Scotland to manage their intereſts with 
the king, was peiſaaded to abandon that party; and, as 
a reward for his compliance, was created archbiſtop of 
St. Andrews, The conduct of eccletiaitical aflairs was 

chictly 
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chiefly entruſted to him; and as he was eſtecmed a traitor 
and a renezade by his old friends, he became on that ac- 
count, as well as from the violence of his coaduct, ex- 
tremely obnoxious to them. | 
Charles had not promiſed to Scotland any fuch indem- 
nity as he had enſured to England by the declaration of 
Breda: And it was deemed more political for him to 
hold over men's heads, for ſome time, the terror of pu- 
niſnment, till they ſhould have made the requiſite com- 
pliances with the new government. Though neither th 
king's temper nor plan of aqminiſtration led him to ſeve- 
rity, {ume examples, after ſuch a bloody and triumphant 
rebellion, ſeemed necefiary ; and the marquis of Argyle, 
and one Guthry, were pitched on as the victims. Two 
acts of indemnity, one paſſed by the late king in 1641, 
another by the preſent in 1651, formed, it was thought, 
invincible obſtacles to the puniſhment of Argyle; and 
barred all inquiry into that part of his conduct which 
might juſtly be regarded as the moſt exceptionable. No- 
thing remained but to try him for his compliance with 
the uſurpation; a crime common to him with the whole 
nation, and ſuch a one as the moſt loyal and affectionate 
ſubject might frequently by violence be obliged to com- 
mit. To make this compliance appear the more volun- 
tary and hearty, there were produced in court, letters 
which he had written to Albemarle, while that general 
commanded in Scotland, and which contained expretiions 
of the mott cordial attachment to the eſtabliſhed govern= 
ment. But bœſides the general indignation excited by 
Albemarie's diſcovery of this private corre{pondence, 
men thought, that even the higheſt demonſtrations of 
attection might, during jealous times, be exacted as a2 
neceſſary mark of compliance from a perſon of ſuch diſ- 
tinction as Argyle, and could not, by any equitable con- 
ſtruction, imply the crime of treaſon. The parliament, 
however, ſcrupled not to paſs ſentence upon him; and 
he died with great conſtancy and courage. As he was 
univerſally Known to have been the chief inſtrument of 
the paſt diſorders and civil wars, the irregularity of his 
ſentence, and feveral iniquitous circumſtances in the me- 
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thod of conducting his trial, ſeemed, on that account, 
to admit of ſome apology. Lord Loire, fon of Argyle, 
having ever preterved his ,oyaity, obtained a gift of the 
forfeiture. Guthry was a iuvitious preacher, and had 
periorally affronted the King: His puniſhment gave ſur- 
priie to nobody. Sir Archibald Jolnitone of Warriſton 
was attalnted and fled ; but was ſeized in France about 
two years after, brought over, and executed. He had 
been very alive during all the late aitcrders, and was 
even fuſpected of a ſecret correipondence with the Engliſh 
regicides. | 

Beſides theſe inſtances of compliance in the Scottiſh 
pariiament, they voted an additional revenue to the King, 
of ao, ooo pounds a- year, to be levied by way of exciſe. 
A Imall force was purpoled to be maintained by this re- 
venue, in order to prevent like confutons with thoſe to 
which the kingdom had been hitherto expoled. An act 
wos allo paſicd, declaring the covenant unlawful, and 
us Obligation void an- null. 

In England, the civil dilunSticons ſeemed to be abo— 
Iiſned by the lenity and equality oi Chales's adminiſtra— 
tion, Cavalier and Round- Head were heard of no more: 
All men ſeemed to concur in ſubmiting to the King's 
Jawiul prerogatives, and in cheriining the juit privileges 


of the people znd of parlament. Theolegical contro- 


verſy alone ſtill ſubſiſted, and kept alive ſore iparks of 
that flame which bad thrown the nation into eombuſtion. 
While catholics, independents, and other ſectarics, were 
content with entertaining ſome proſpect of toltration; 
prelacy and preſbytery ſtruggled tor the ſuperiority, and 
the hopes and fears of both parties kept them in zgita- 
tion. (25th March.) A conference was held in the 
Savoy betvicen twelve biſhops and twilye leaders among 
the preſbyterlan minitiers, with an intention, ut leaſt on 
Pretence, of bringing about an accurmmodation between 


the parties, The ſurplice, the crofs in baptiſm, the 


Kneeling at the ſacrament, the bob ing at the name of 
Jelus, were anew canvaſſed; and the ignorant multitude 
were in hopes that ſo many men of gravity and learning 


could not fail, aftey delibuate argumentation, to agree 
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in all points of controverſy: They were ſurpriſed to ſee 
them ſeparate more inflamed than ever, and more con- 
firmed in their ſeveral prejudices. To enter into parti— 
culars would be ſuperfluous. Diſputes concerning reli— 
gious forms are, in theniſelves, the moſt frivolous of 
any; and merit attention only Jo far as they have in- 
fluence on the peace and order of civil ſociety. 

The king's declaration had promiſed, that ſome en- 
deavcur ſhould be uted to effect a comprehenſion of both 
partics ; and Charles's own indifference with regard to 
all ſuch queſtic ms ſeemed a favourable circumftance for 
the execution of that projet. The partiſans of a com- 
Prehenſion ſaid, that the preſpyterians, as well as the 
prelatiſts, having felt by experience the fatal effects ot 
obſtinacy and violence, were now well diſpoſed towards 
2n amicable agreement : That the biſhops, by relin- 
quiſhing ſome part of their authority, and diſpenſing 
with the moſt excentionable ceremonies, would fo gra- 
tify their adverlaries as to obtain their cordial and af- 
tectionate compliance, and unite the whole nation in one 
faith and one worſhip : That by obſtinately inſiſting on 
forms, in themſelves inſignificant, an air of importance 

was beſtowed on them, a 5d men were taught to continue 
equally c obſtinate in rejecting them: That the preiby- 
terinn clerg gy would go every reaſonable length, rather 
than, by parting with their iivings, expole themſelves 

to i fate of beggary, at. beſt of dependance : : And that 
if their pride were flattered by fome ſceming alterations, 
and a pretence given them for aſluming that they had 
not abandoned their former principles, nothing farther 
= wanting to produce a thorough union between thoſe 
two parties, which compreb ended the bulk of the na- 

tion. 
It was alleged on the other hand, that the difference 
between religious {eats was foun: led, not on principle, 
but on paſſion ; ; and tili the irregular affections of men 
onld be ccrre&ted, it was in vain to expect, by com- 
pliances, to obtain a perfekt unanimity and compre- 
henſion: That the more inſignificant the objects of 
diſpute appeared, with ths more certainty might it be 
 inſerred, 
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inferred, that the real ground of diſſenſion was different 
from that which was univerſally pretended: That the 
love of novelty, the pride of argumentation, the plea- 
ſure of making proſelytes, and the obſtinacy cf con- 
tradiction, would for ever give riſe to ſects and diſputes; 
nor was it pofſible that ſuch a fource of diſtenſion could 
ever, by any conceſſions, be entirely exhauſted : That 
the church, by departing from ancient practices and 
principles, would tacitly acknowledge herſelf guilty of 
error, and Joſe that reverence, fo requiſite for preſerving 
the attachment of the multitude: And that it the 
preſent conceſſions (which was more than probable) 
thould prove ineffectual, greater mult ſtil] be made; and 
in the iiſue, diſcipline would be deſpoiled of all its 
authority, and worſhip of all its decency, without ob- 
tz1ning that end which had been ſo fondly ſought for by 
thele dangerous indulgences. 4 
The miniſtry were inclined to give the preference to 
the latter arguments; and were the more confirmed in 
that intention by the diſpoſition which appeared in- the 
parliament lately aſſembled. The royaliſts and zealous 
churchmen were at preſent the popular party in the 
nation, and, ſeconded by the efforts of the court, had 
prevailed in moſt elections. (8th May.) Not more than 
hfty-ix members of the preſbyterian party had obtained 
feats in the lower houſe ; and theſe were not able either 
to oppoſe or retard the meaſures of the majority. Mo- 
narchy, therefore, and epiſcopacy, were now exalted to 
as great power and ſplendour as they had lately ſuffered 
miſery and depreſſion. Sir Edward Turner was choſen 
ſpeaker. | 
An act was paſſed for the ſecurity of the king's per- 
lou and government. To intend or devile the king's 
impriſonment, or bodily harm, or depoſition, or levying 
wer againit him, was declared, during the lifetime of 
his prelent majeſty, to be high treaſon. To affirm him 
to be a papiſt or heretic, or to endeavour by ſpeech or 
writing to alienate his ſubjects“ affections from him; 
theſe offences were made ſufficient to incapacitate the 
Perſon guilty from holding any employment in church 
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or ſtate. To maintain that the long parliament is not 
diſſolved, or that either or both houtes, without the 
king, a: e poſſeſſed of egiſlative authority, or that the 
covenant is binding, was made punithaizle by the penalty 
of 1 

Tie covenant itlelf, together with the act for erect ing 
the high court of juſtice, that for ſubſcribing the en— 
gagement, and that for declaring England a commoun- 
weultt, were ordered to be burnt by the hands of the 
hangman. The people afficed with great alacrity on 


this cccation. 
The abuſes of petitioning in the preceding reign had 


been ance with tlie worlt conſequences; 3 and to pre- 
vent {uch irregular practices for the future, it was 


enacted, that no more than twenty hands ſhouid be fixed 
to any petition, unleſs with the ſanction of three juſtices, 
or the major part of the grand jury ; and that no pcti- 
tion ſhould be prefented to the king or either houſe by 
above ten p{zrions. The penalty annexed to a tranſgrei- 
ton of this iaw was a fine of a hundred pounds and 
three monthsumpritonment. 


The biibops, though reſtored to their ſpiritual au- 
. Were - ill excinded from parliament by the law 


which the late king had paſſed immediately before the 


1 


e of the civil ditorders. Great violence, 


bot 1 e the king and d the houſe of peers, had been 


employed in pafling this law; and on that account 


6 W ve, the partiſans of the church were provided with a 


plauſible pretence for repealing it. Charles expreſſed 


much 1atistaction, waen he gave his aſſent to the act for 


that purpoſe, . It is certain, ihat the authority of the 
cron, as W as that of the church, was intereſted in 
reſtoring the prelates to their former dignity. But thoſe 

„ dec ech every acquiſition of the pr inc a detriment 
5 * People, were apt to complain oi this inſtance ci 
co: uplalſan CE 1. e parliament. 

(zoth Nov.) ro an adjournment of ſom? months, 
the parliament was again aſſembled, and proceeded 1: 
the lara? ipirit as before. They diſcovered no deſign of 
reitoring, in its full extent, the ancient prerogative ot 
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the crown : They were only anxious to repair all thoſe 
breaches, which had been made, not by the love of 
liberty, but by the fury of faction and civil war. The 
power of the {word had, in all ages, been allowed to be 
vetted in the crown; and though no law conferred this 
prerogative, every parliament, till the laſt of the pre- 
ceding reign, had willingly ſubmitted to an authority 
more ancient, and therefore more ſacred, than that of any 
poſitive ſtatute. Tt was now thought proper ſolemnly to 
relinquiſh the violent pretenſions of that parliament, 
and to acknowledge, that neither one houſe, nor both 
houſes, independent of the king, were poſſeſſed of any 
military authority. The preamble to this ſtatute went 


ſo far as to renounce all right even of defenſive arms 


againſt the king; and much obſervation has been made 
with regard to a conceſſion eſteemed fo ſingular. Were 
theſe terms taken in their full literal ſenſe, they impiy a 
total renunciation of limitations to monarchy, and ot all 
privileges in the ſubject, independent of the will of the 
ſovereign. For as no rights can fubi;ſt without ſome 
remedy, ſtill lefs rights expoied to ſo much inv aſion from 
tyranny, or even from ambition; it ſubjcets muſt never 
refit, it follows, that every prince, without any effort, 
policy, or violence, is at once rendered abſ{clute and un- 
controllable : Fhe ſovereign needs only iſſue an edict, 
aboliſning every authority but his own ; and all liberty, 
from that moment, is in effect annihilated. But this 
meaning it was abſurd to impute to the preſent parlia- 
ment, who, though zealous royaliſts, ſhowed in their 


meaſures, that they had not caſt off all regard to national 


privileges. They were probabiy ſenſible, that to ſup- 
pole in the fovereign any ſuch invalion of public liberty 
is entirely unconſtitutional ; and that therefore expreſly 
to reſerve, upon that event, any right of reſiſtance in 
the ſubje& muſt be liable to the {ame obiection. They 
had ſeen that the long parliament, under colour of 
defence, had begun a violent attack upon kinzly power; 
and, after involving the kingdom in blood, had finally 
ft that liberty for which they had fo imprudently con- 
tended. They thought, perhaps erroneouſly, that it was 
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no longer Hp page: aſter ſuch public and ſuch exorbitant 
pretenſions, to perievere in that prudent ſilence hitherto 
maintained yp the laws; and that it was necellary, by 
ſome poſitive declaration, to bar the return of like incon- 
venicncies, When they excluded, therefore, the right of 
deſchce, they ſuppoſed, that the conſtitution remaining 
fre upon its baſis, there never really could be an attack 
made by the fovereign, If ſuch an attack was at any 
time made, the neceſſity was then extreme: And the 
caſe of extreme and violent neceſſity, no laws, they 
thought, could comprehend ; becaulc to ſuch a neceifity 
no laws could beforehand point out a proper remedy. 
The other intaſures of this parliament full dilcovered 
a more anxious care to guard againſt rebellion in the 
ſubject than encroachments in the crown: The recent 
evils of civil war and uſurpation had naturally increaſed 
the {pirit of ſubmiſſion to the monarch, and had thrown 
the nation into that dzngerous extreme. During the vio- 
lent and jcalons government of the parliament and of the 
protectors, all magiſtrates, liable to ſuſpicion, had been 
expelled the corporations? ; and none had been admitted, 
who gave not proots of affection to the ruling powers, or 
who refuſed to fubſeribe the covenant. To leave all 
authority in ſuch bands ſcemed dangerous; and the 
parliament, therefore, empowered the king to appoint 
commiſſioners for regulating the COrpor: ations, and ex- 
pelling ſuch magiſtrates as either intruded themſclves by 
violence, or proleſſed principles dangerous to the con- 


ſtitution, civil and eccleſiaſtical. It was allo enacted, 


that ail magiſtrates ſhould diſclaim the obligation of the 
covenant, and ſhould declare, both their belief, that it 
was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to refit 
the king, and their abhorrence of the traiterous pohtion 


of taking arms by the king's authority againſc his 


perſon, or againſt thoſe who were commiſtoned by 
him. 

(1652.) The care of the church was no leſs attended 
to by this parliament, than that of monar "Cy 3 ; and the 
bill of unitormity was a pledge of their ſincere attach- 


ment to the epiſcopal hierarchy, and of their antipathy 
I to 
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to preſbytcrianiſm. Different parties, however, con- 
curred in promoting this bill, which contained many ſe- 
vere clauſes, Ihe independents and other ſectaries, en- 
raged to find all their ſchemes ſubverted by the preſby- 
terians, who had once been their aſſociates, exerted 
themſclves to diſappoint that party of the favour and in- 
dulgence, to which, from their recent merits in promoting 


the reſtoration, they thought themſelves juſtly entitled. 


By the preſbyterians, ſaid they, the war was raiſed : By 
them was the populace firſt incited to tumults: By their 
zcal, intereſt, and riches, were the armies ſupported : By 
their force was the king ſubdued: And it, in the ſequel, 
they proteſted againſt thoſe extreme violences, committed 
on his perſon by the military leaders, their oppoſition 
came too late, after having ſupplied theſe uſupers with 
the power and the pretences, by which they maintained 
their ſanguinary meaiures. They had indeed concurred 
with the royaliſts in recalling the King: But ought they 
to be eiteemed, on that account, more affectionate to the 
royal cauſe? Rage and animetity, from diſappointed am- 
bition, were plainly their ſole motives; and if the king 
ſhould now be ſo imprudent as to diftinguith them by any 
particular indulgences, he would ſcon experience from 
them the ſame hatred and oppoſition which had proved to 
fatal to his father. 

The catholics, though they had little intereſt in the 
nation, were a conſiderable party at court; and from 
their ſervices and ſufferings during the civil wars, it 
!-emet but juſt to bear them ſome favour and regard, 
Theſe religioniſts dreaded an entire union among the 
pioteſtants, Were they the ſole nonconformiſts in the 
nation, the ſevere execution of penal laws upon their 
ſeet ſeemed an infallible conſequence; and they uſed, 
therefore, all their intereſt to puſh matters to extremity 
gainſt the preſbyterians, who had formerly been their 
moſt ſevere oppretiors, and whom they now expected for 
their companions in affliction. The earl of Briſtol, who, 
from conviction, or intereſt, or levity, or complaitance 
tor the company with whom he lived, had changed his 
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religion during the king's exile, was regarded as the head 
of this party. | 

The church party had, during ſo many years, ſuf- 
fered ſuch injuries and indignitics from the ſectaries 
of every denomination, that no moderation, much Jets 
deference, was on this occaſion to be expected in the ec- 
cleſiaſtics. Even the Jaity of that communion ſeemed 
now diſpoſed to retaliate upon their enemies, according 
to the uſual meaſures of party juſtice. This ſcct or fac- 
tion (for it partook of both) encouraged the rumours of 

lots and conſpiracies againlt the government; crimes 
which, without any apparent reaſon, they imputed to 
their adverſaries. And inſtead of enlarging the terms 
of communion, in order to comprehend the preſbyterians, 


they gladly laid hold of the prejudices, which prevailed 


among that ſect, in order to eject them from their livings. 
By the bil of uniformity it was required that every cler- 
gyman ſchould be re-ordained, if he had not before received 
epiſcopal ordination; ſhould declare his aflent to ever 
thing contained in the Beck of Common Prayer; thould 
take the oath of canonical obedience ; ſhould abjure the 
ſolemn leugue and covenant; and ſhould renounce the 
principle of taking arms, on any pretence whatioever, 
againit the king. | 
This bill remftated the church in the ſame condition 
in which it ſtood before the commencement of the civil 
war ; and as the old perſecuting laws of Elizabeth ſtill 
ſubſiited in their full rigcur, and new clauſes of a like 


nature were now enacted, all the king's promites of to- 


leration and of indulgence to teuder coniciences were 
thereby eluded and broken. It is true, Charles, in his 
declaration from Breda, had expreſſed his intention of 
regulating that indulgence by the advice and authority 
of parliament; But this limitation could never rea- 
ſonably be extended to a total infringement and viola- 
tion of his engagements. However, 1t 1s agreed, that 
the king did not voluntarily concur with this violent 
meaſure, and that the zeal of Clarendon and of the church 


party among the commons, leconded by the intrigues 
© 


1 
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of the catholics, was the chief cauſe which extorted his 
conſent. | | 

The royaliſts, who now predominated, were very 
ready to ſignalize their victory, by eitabliſning thote high 
- finciples of monarchy which their antagonias had con- 
troverted : But when any real power or revenue was de- 
manded for the crown, they were neither to forward nor 
ſo liberal in their conceſſions as the king would gladly 
have wiſhed. Though the parliament paſſed laws tor 
regulating the navy, they took no notice of the army; 
and declined giving their fanction to this dangeious in- 
novation, The king's debts were become mtolerable z 
and the commons were at laſt conſtrained to vote him an 


extraordinary ſupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be levied 


by eighteen monthly aſſeſſments. But beſides that this 
ſupply was much inferior to the occaſion, the King was 
obliged earneitly to ſolicit the commons, beiore he could 
oMiaimitz and, in order to convince the houſe of its ab- 
{olute necetiity, he delired them to examine ſtrictly into 
all his receipts and diſburſements. Finding likewiſe 
upon inquiry, that the ſeveral branches of revenue jell 
much ſhort of the ſums expected, they at laſt, after much 
delay, voted a new impolition of two millings on each 
hearth; and this tax they ſettled on the king during 
lite. The whole eſtabliſned revenue, however, did not, 
tor many years, exceed a million; a ſum confeſſedly 
too narrow for the public expenies. A. very rigid fru- 
gality at leaſt, which the king ſeems to have wanted, 
would have been requifite to make it ſutñce for the 
dignity and ſecurity of government. After all buſi- 
neſs was deſpatched, tne parliament was prorogued *. 
Before the parliament roſe, the court was emp oyed in 
max ing preparations tor tine reception of the new queen, 
Catherine of Portugal, to whom the king was betroched, 
and who had juft landed at Portijmouta. During the 
time that the protector carried on the war with Spain, he 
was naturally led to ſupport the Portugueſe in their re- 
volt; and he engaged niunielf by treaty to ſupply them 


* 19th May, 
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with 10,000 men tor their detence againit the Sp2niards. 
On the king's reſtoration, advances were made by Por- 
tugal for the renew2] of the alliance; and in order to 
bind the friendſhip cloſer, an offer was made of the Por- 
tugucle princeſs, and a pertion of 500,000 pounds, to- 

ether with two fortreſſes, Tangicrs in Africa, and Bom- 
To in the Eaſt Indies. Spain, who, after the peace of 
the Pyrences, bent all her force to recover Portugal, now 
in appearance abandoned by France, took the alarm, and 
endeavoured to fix Charles in an opponte intereit. Ih 
catholic king offered to adopt any other princeſs as a 
daughter of Spain, either the princeſs of Parma, or, what 
he thought more popular, {me proteitant princeis, the 
daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange: And on any 
of theſe he prom:{ſed to conter a dowry equal to that 


Which was offered by Portugal. But many reaſons in- 


clined Charles rather to accept of the Portugueſe pro. 
polals. The great diſorders in the government and 
finances of Spain made the execution of her promites be 
much doubted ; and the king's urgent neceflities de- 
manded ſome immediate ſupply of money. The intereſt 
of the Engliſh commerce likewiſe ſeemed to require that 
the independency of Portugal ſhould be ſupported, leſt 
the union of that crown with Spain ſhould put the whole 
treaſures of America into the hands of one potentate, 
The claims too cf Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica 
rendered it impoſſible, without farther conceſſions, to ob- 
tain the cordial friendſhip of that power: And on the 


other hand, the offer, mae by Portugal, of two fuch 


conſiderable foitrelies, promiſed a great acceſſion to the 
zaval force of England. Above all, the propoſal of a 
proteſtant princets was no atluremeat to Charles, who!: 
inclinations led him ſtrongly to give the preference to a 
catholic alliance. According to the moit probable ac- 
counts *, the re{olution of marrying the daughter of 


Portugal 


* Carte's Ormond, vol. ii. p. 204. This account ſecms 
better ſupported, than that of Ablancourt's Memoirs, that 
the chancellor chiefly puſhed the Portugueſe alliance, The 
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Portugal was taken by the king, unknown to all his mi- 
niſters; and no remonirances could prevail with him to 
alter his intentions. When the matter was laid before 
the council, all voices concurred in approving the reſolu- 
tion; and the parliament expreſſed the ſame complai- 
ſance. (21ſt May.) And thus was concluded, ſeemingly 
with univerſal content, the inauſpicious marriage with 
Catherine, a princeſs of virtue, but who was never able, 
either by the graces of her perſon or humour, to make 
herſelf agrecable to the king. The report, however, of 
her natural incapacity to have children, ſcems to have 
been groundleſs; fince ſhe was twice declared to be preg- 
nant. | 

The feſtivity of theſe eſpouſals was clouded by the 
trial and execution of criminals. Berkttead, Cobbet, 
and Okey, three regicides, had eſcaped beyond ſea; and 
atter wandering ſome time concealed in Germany, came 
privately to Delit, having appointed their families to 
meet them in that place. They were d:icovered by 
Downing, the king's reſident in Holland, who had for- 
merly ſerved the protector and commonwealth in tie ſame 
flation, and who once had even been chaplain to Okey's. 
regunent, He applied for a warrant to arreſt them. It 
had bcen uſual for the States to grant tneſe warrants z 
though, at the ſame time, they had ever been careſul ſecretly 
to advertiſe the perſons, that they might be enabled to make 
their eſcape. This precaution was eluded by tue vigi- 
lance and deſpatch of Downing. He quickly ſcized he 
criminals, hurried them on board a fnigate watch lay off 
the coaſt, and ſent them to England. Theſe three men 
behaved with more moderation and lubmiffion than any 


ſecret tranſactions of the court of England could not be ſup- 
poſed to be much known to a French reſident at bon: 
And whatever oppoſition the chancellor might make, he 
would certainly endeavour, to conceal it from the queen 
and all her family, and even in the parliament and council 
Would ſupport the refolution already taken. Clarendon Lime 


Jelf favs in lis IMemiirs, that he never either oppeſed or promoted 
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of the other regicides, who had ſuffered. Okey in par- 
ticular, at the place of execution, prayed for the king, 
and expreſſed is intention, had he lived, of ſubmütting 
peaccably to the eitabiiſhed government. He had riten 
during the wers from being a chandler in London, to 
a high rank in the army; ard in all his conduct ap- 
peared to be a wan of humanity and honour. In 
conſideration of his goed character and of his dutitu] 
behaviour, his body was given to his friends to be 
buried. 

The attention of the public was much engaged by the 
trial of two diſtinguiſhed criminals, Lambert and Vane. 
Thele men, though rone of the late king's judges, had 
been excepted from the general indemnity; and committed 
to priſon. The convention parliament, however, was ſo 
favourable to them, as to petition the king, if they ſhould 
be found guilty, to fuſpend their execution : But this 
new parliament, more zeaicus for monarchy, applied for 
their trial and condemnation. Not to revive diſputes, 
which were better buried in oblivion, the indictment of 
Vane did not comprehend any of his actions during the 
war between the king and parliament: It extended only 
to his behaviour after the late King's death, as member 
of the council of ſtate, and ſecretary of the navy, where 
fidelity to the truſt repoſed in him required his oppoſition 
to monarchy, 

Vane wanted neither courage. nor capacity to avail 
himſelf of this advantage. He urged, that, if a com- 
pliance with the government, at that time eſtabliſhed in 
England, and the acknowledging of its authority, were 


to be regarded as criminal, the hole nation had incurred 


equal guilt, and none v. ould remain, whoſe innocence 
could entitle them io try or condemn him for his pretend- 
ed treaſons: That, according to theſe maxims, wherever 
an illegal authority was effa bliſhed by force, a total and 
univerial dekruction muſt enſue: While the uſurpers 
proſcribed one part of the nation for diſobedience, the 
lawful prince puniſhed the other for compliance: That 
the legiſlature of England, foreſceing this violent ſitua- 


tion, had prov ded for public ecur ity by the famous ſta- 
tute 
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tnte of Henry VII.; in which it was enacned, that no 
nan, in caſe of any revolution, ſhould ever be queſtioned 
tor his obcdience to the king in being: That whether 
the eſtabliſhed government were 2-MONAarceny or 2 com- 
moawealth, the rcafon ot the thing was iti] the lame; 
nor ought the expulicd prince to think himſelt entitled te 
alleglance, fo long as lie could not afford protcction; 
That it belonged not to private perions, policil:d of no 
power, to diſcufs the title of their governors z and every 
uſurpation, even the moit flagrant, would 2guaily require 
obedience with the moi iegai eſtabliſiment: That the 
controverſy between the Jac bing and bs parliament was 
of the moſt delicate nature; and men of the greateſt 
probity had been divided in their choice of the party 
which they ſhould embrace: That the parliament, being 
rendered indiſſoluble but by its own conſent, was become 
4 Kind of co-ordinate power with the king; and as the 
calc was thus entirely new and unknown to tae coniti- 
tutlon, it ought not: to be trie rigidly by the letter of 
the ancient laws: That for his part, all the violences 
vhich had been put upon the parliament, and upon the 
perſon of the lovereign, he had ever condemned; nor had 
lie once appeared in the houle for ſome time before and 
after the execution of the king: That finding the whole 
government thrown into diſorder, he was (til! refolved, 
in every revolution, to adbere to the conmons, the root, 
the foundation of all lawful authority: That in proſecu- 
tion of this principle, he had cheertully undergone all 
the violence of Cromwel's tyranny; and would now, 
with equal alacrity, expoſe himſelf to the rigours of per- 
verted law and juitice : That though it was in his power, 


on the king's reſtoration, to have eſcaped from his ene - 


mies, he was determined, in imitution of the moſt iliut- 


trions names of antiquity, to perith in defence of li- 
berty, and to give teſtimeny with his blood for that 
honourable cauſe, in which he had been enliſte!: And 
that, beſides the tits, by which God and nature had 
bound him to his native country, he was voluntarily 
engaged by the mel facrod covenäant, Whoſe obliga- 
| | tien 
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tion no earthly power ſhould ever be able to make lim 
relinquiſh. 

All the deferce, which Vane could make, was fruit- 
Jeſs. (11th June.) The court, confidering more the 
genera] opinion of his active guilt in the beginning and 
proſecution of the civil wars, than the articles of trea- 
ſon charged againſt him, took advantage of the letter 
of the law, and brought him in guilty. His courage 
deſerted him not upon his condemnation. Though 
timid by nature, the perſuaſion of a juſt cauſe ſupported 
him againſt the terrors of death; while his enthuſiaſm, 
excited by the profpe& of glory, embelliſhed the con- 
cluſion of a life, which, through the whole courſe f 
it, had been ſo much disfigured by the prevalence f 
that principle. (14th June.) Left pity for a courageous 
ſuifcrer ſhould make impreſſion on the populace, drum- 
mers were placed under the ſcaffold, whole noite, as ge 
began to launch out in reflections on the government, 
drowned his voice, and admoniſhed him to temper the 4 
ardour of his zeal, He was not aſtoniſhed at this un- A 
expected incident, In all his behaviour, there appeared | 
a firm and animated intrepidity; and he confidered . 
death but as a paſſage to that eternal felicity, which he 
believed to be prepared for him. 

This man, ſo celebrated for his parliamentary talents, 
and for his capacity in buſineſs, has left fome writings 
behind him: They treat, all of them, of religious ſub— 

N jects, and are abſolutely unintelligible: No traces of ela- 
* quence, or even of common ſenie, appear in them. A 
ſtrange pararox! did we not know, that men of the 
greateſt genius, where they relinquiſh by principle the 
ute of their reaſon, are only enabled, by their vigour of 
mind, to work themſelves the deeper into error and ab- 
ſurdity. It was remarkable, that, as Vane, by being 
the chief inſtrument of Strafford's death, bad firſt opened 
the way for that deſtruction which overwhelmed the na- 
tion; ſo by his death he cloſed the ſcene of blood. He 
was the laſt that ſuifered on account of the civil wars, 


Lambert, though condemned, was reprieved at the bar; | 
and 
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and the judges declared, that, if Vane's behaviour had 
been equally dutiful and ſubmiſſive, he would have ex- 
perienced like lenity in the king, Lambert furvived his 
condemnation near thirty years. He was confined to the 
iſle of Guernſey ; where he lived contented, forgetting all 


his paſt ſchemes of greatneſs ; and entirely forgotten by 


the nation : He died a Roman catholic. 

However odious Vane and Lambert were to the preſ- 
byterians, that party had no Jeiture to rejoice at their 
condemnation. (24th Aug.) The fatal St. Bartholo- 
mew approached; the day, when the clergy were ob- 
liged by the late law, either to relinquiſh ther livings, or 
to ſign the articles required of them. A combination 
had been entered into by the moit zealous of the preſby- 
terian eccleſiaſtics to refuſ2 the ſubſcription; in hopes 
that the biſhops would not venture at once to expel fo 
great a number of tie molt popular preachers. The 


catholic party at court, who deſired a grvat rent among 


the proteiiants, encouraged them in this obſtinacy, and 
gave them hopes that the king would protect them in 
their refuſal, The king himſelf, by his irreſolute con- 
duct, contributed, either from deſign or accident, to in- 
creaſe this opinion. Above all, the terms of ſubſcrip- 
tion had been made ſtrict and rigid, on purpoſe to diſ- 
guſt all the zealous and ſcrupulous among the preſhyte- 
rians, and deprive them of their livings. About 2000 
of the clergy, in one day, relinquiſhed their cures ; and 
to the aſtoniſhment of the court, ſacrificed their intereſt 


to their religious tenets. Fortified by ſociety in their 


ſufferings, they were reſolved to undergo any hardſhips, 
rather than openly renounce thoſe principles, which, on 
other occaſions, they were ſo apt, from intereſt, to warp 
or elude. The church enjoyed the pleaſure of retalia- 
tion; and even puſhed, as uſual, the vengeance farther 
than the efence. During the dominion of the pariia - 
mentary party, a fifth of cach living had been left to the 
jected clergyman g but this indulgence, though at firſt 
inſiſted on by the houſe of p:ers, was now refuſed to the 
preſbyterians. However difficult to conciliate peace 
among theologians, it was hoped by many, that ſome 
relaxation in the terms i communion might have kept 
- YOL, IX, " | the 
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the prefbyterians united to the church, and have cured 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical factions, which had been fo fatal, ard 
were ſtill ſo dangerous. Biſhoprics were offered to Cala- 
my, Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders among the preſby- 
terians; the laſt could only be prevailed on to accept. 
Deaneries and other preferments were refuſed by 


| many. 82 


J he next meaſure of the king has not had the good 
fortune to be juſtified by any party; but is often con- 
fidered, on what grounds I ſhall not determine, as one of 
the creat: ſt miſtakes, if not blemiſhes, of his reign, 
It is the ſale of Dunkirk to the French. The parſnnoni- 
Gus maxims of the parliament, and the liberal, or rather 
careleſs diſpoſition of Charles, were ill ſuited to each 
other; and notwithſtanding the ſupplies voted him, his 
treaſury was ſtill very empty and very much indebted, 
He had fecretlv received the {um of 200,000 crowns from 
France for the ſupport of Portugal; but the forces tent 
over to that country, and the fleets maintained in order 
to defend it, had already coi the king that ſum; and 


together with it, near double the money which had been 


paid as the queen's portion . The time fixed for pay- 


ment of his ſiſter s portion to the duke of Orleans 


was approaching. Tangiers, a fortreſs from which great 
benefit was expected, was become an additional! burden 
to the crown; and Rutherford, who now commanded in 
Dunkirk, had increaſed the charge of that garriſon to a 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a-year. I'hele 
eonſiderations had ſuch influence, not only on the king, 
but even on Clarendon, that this uncerrupt ininiſter was 
the moſt forward to adviſe accepting a ſum of money 
in lieu of a place which he thought the king, from 
the narrow ſtate of his revenue, was no longer able 
to retain. By the treaty with Portugal it was ſtipulated 
that Dunkirk ſhould never be yicided to the Spaniards : 
France was therefore the only purchaſer that remained. 
D'Eſtrades wes invited over by a letter from the chan- 
cellor himſelf in order to conclude the bargain. Nine 


* There was above kalf ef 599,000 pounds really paid as 


Ve queen's portion. 
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hundred thouſand pounds were demanded, One hun- 
dred thouſand were offered. The Engliſh by degrees 
lowered their demand: The French raiſed. their offer: 
And the bargain was concluded at 400,000 pounds. 
The artillery and ſtores were valued at a fifth of the ſum. 
The importance of this iaie was not, at that time, 
u tficicntiy known, either abroad or at home *. The 
French monarch kimſelf, fo fond of acquiſitions, and fo 
good a judge ot his own intcleſts, thought that he hid 
made 4 hard bargain ; an: this lum, in a; 2PEAFANCS 
lo ſmall, was the utmoſt which he would allow his am- 
baſſadar to efier. | 

A new. incident diſcovered ſuch a glimpſe of the 
Eing's character and principles as, at firit the nation was 
{ſomewhat at a lois how to interpret, hut ſuch as fuble- 
quent events, by degrees, ren dered ſufficiently plain and 
manifeſt. (25th Dec.) He illued a declaration, on pre- 
tence of mitigating the rigours contained in the a 
of uniformity. After expreiting his firm reſolution ta 
obſcrve the general indemnity, and to truſt entirely 
to the affections of his ſubjects, not to any military 
power, for the ſupport of his throne, he mentioned the 


* It appears, however, from many of D'Eftrades's letters, 
particularly that of che 21ſt of Auguſt 1661, that the king 
might have transferred Dunkirk. to the parliament, whe 
would not haxe refyſed to bear the charges of it, but vers 
unwilling to give money to the kin for that purpoſe. The 
king, on the other hand, was jealous, leſt the parliament 
ſhould acquire any ſeparare dominion or authority in a brauch 
of adminiitration which ſeemed ſo little to belong to them: 
A proof that the government was not yet ſettled into that 

compoſure and mutual confidence wkich is abſolutely requiſite 
for conducting it. 

The chief importance indeed of Dunkirk to the Engliſh 
was, that it was able to diſtreſo their trade, when in "the 
hands of the French: But it was Lewis the XIVth who firlt 
made it, a good ſca- port. If ever England have occaſion to 
tranſport armies to the continent, it "muſt be in ſupport, of 
iome ally whole towns ſerve to the fame purpoſe as Dunkirk 
would it ip the hands of the En Zlich, 
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promiſes of liberty of conſcience, contained in his declara- 


tion of Breda, And he ſubjoined, that, „as in the 
«© füſt place he had been zealous to ſettle the uniformity 
«* of the church of England, in ditcipline, ceremony, 
& and government, and ſhail ever conſtantly maintain it: 
& So as for what concerns the penalties upon thoſe who, 
& living peaceably, do not conform themielves thereun- 
& to, through ſcruple and tenderneſs of miſguided con- 
& ſcience, but modeſtily and without ſcandal perform 
& their devotions in their own way, he ſhould make it 
his ſpecial care, ſo far as in him lay, withont invad- 
<« ing the freedom of parliament, to incline their wiſdom 
% next approaching ſeſſions to concur with him in mak- 
« ing ſome ſuch act for that purpoſe, as may enable 
cc him to cxerciſe, with a more univerſal ſatisfaQion, 
& that power of diſpenſing which he conceived to be in- 
& herent in him.” Here a moſt important prerogative 
was exerciſed by the king; but. under ſuch artful 
reſerves and limitations as might prevent the full diſ- 
cuſſion of the claim, and obviate a breach between him 
and his parliament. The foundation of this meaſure lay 
much deeper, and was of the utmoſt conſequence. 


The king, during his exile, had imbibed ſtrong pre- 


judices in favour of the catholic religion; and according 
to the moſt probable accounts, had already been ſecretly 
reconciled in form to the church of Rome. The great 
zeal expreſſed by the parliamentary party againſt all 
papiſts, had always, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, inclined 
the court, and all the royaliſts, to adopt more favour- 
able ſentiments towards that ſect, which, through the 
whole courſe of the civil wars, had ſtrenuouſly ſupported 


the rights of the ſovereign. The rigour too which the 
king, during his abode in Scotland, had experienced 


from the preſbyterians, diſpoſed him to run into the 
other extreme, and to bear a kindneſs to the party molt 
oppolite in its genius to the ſeverity of thoſe religioniſts. 
The ſolicitations and importunities of the queen-mother, 
the contagion of the company which he frequented, the 
view of a more ſplendid and courtly mode of worſhip, 
the hopes of indulgence in pleaſure; all theſe cauſes 
. . operated 
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aperated powerfully. on a young prince, whoſe careleſs 
and diflolute temper made him incapable of adhering 


ciolely to the pr nciples of his early education. But if 
the thoughticls humour of Charles rendered him an 
caly convert to popery, the ſame diſpoſition ever prevent- 
ed the theological tenets of that ſect from taking any faſt 
hold of him. Pur: ing his vigorous ſtate of health, while his 
blood was warm and his {pirits high; a e and 
diſregard to all religion held poſſeſſion of his mind; and 
he might more. properly be denominated a deiſt than a 
catholic. But in thoſe revolutions of temper, when the 
love of raillery gave place to reflection, aad his penctrat- 
ing, but negligent, underſtanding was clouded with 
fears and apprehenſions, he had tarts of more fincere 
conviòtion; and 2 ſect, which always poſſeſſed his inclina- 
tion, was then maſter of his judgment and opinion *. 

But though the King thus fluctuated, dus i ing his whole 
reign, between irreligion, which he more openly profeſſ- 
ed, and popery, to which, he retained a ſecret propenſity, 
his brother, the duke of York, had zealuuſly adopted ail 
the principles of that tacological party, His eager tem- 
per and narrow underſtanding made him a thorough con- 
wi without any. relzrve from intereſt, or doubts from 

caloaing and inquiry. By his application to buſineſs 
4 had acquired a great aſcendant over the king, wha, 
though poiicfled of more diſcernment, was glad to throw 
the bardes of affairs on the duke, of whom he entertain- 
ed little jealouty. On pretence of caſing the proteſtant 
diſſenters, they agrecd upon a plan for introducing a 
general toleration, and giving the catholics the free cxer- 
Cite of their religion; at leaß, the exerciſe of it in pri- 
vate houlss. . hz two brothers faw with picalure fo 
numerous and popular a body of the clerz retule con- 
tormity 3 audi it was hoped that, under lnelter of their 
name, the ſinall and hated (ct of the catholics might 
meet with favour and protection. 


* The author confeſſes, that the king's zeal for po wy 
was apt, at intervals, to go farther than is here ſuppoſed, 
appears trom many paſſages 2 James the iecond's 4 — 
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(7663, 18th Feb.) But while the king pleaded his 
early promites of toleration, and inſiſted on many other 


plauſible topics, the parliament, who ſat a little after the 


declaration was iſſued, could by no means be ſatisfied 


with this meaſure. The declared intention of eaſing the. 


diſſenters, and the ſecret purpoſe of favouring the catho- 
lics, were equally difagreeable to them; and in theſe 


prepoſſcſſions they were encouraged by the king's 


miniſters themſelves, particularly the chancellor. The 
houſe of commons repreſented to the king, that his de- 
claration of Breda contained no promiſe to the preſby- 
terians and other diflenters, but only an expreſſion of 
his intentions, upon ſuppoſition of the concurrence of 
parliament: That even if the nonconformiſts had been 
entitled to plead a promiſe, they had entruſted this claim, 
as all their other rights and privileges, to the houſe 
of commons, who were their repreſentatives, and who 
now freed the king from that obligation : That it was 
not to be ſuppoſed that his majeſty and the houſes were 


1o bound by that declaration as to be incapacitated from 


making any laws which might be contrary to it: That 
even at the king's reſtoration, there were laws of unifor- 
mity in force which could not be diſpenſed with but 
by act of parliament : And that the indulgence intended 
would prove molt pernicious both to church and ftate, 


would open the door to ſchiſm, encourage faction, diſturb 
the public peace, and diſcredit the wiſdom of the legiſla- 


ture. The king did not think proper, after this remon- 
ſtrance, to inſiſt any farther at preſent on the project 
of indu'gence. | 

In order to deprive the catholics of all hopes, the two 


Houſes concurred in a remonſtrance againſt them. The 


King gave a gracious anſwer; though he ſcrupled not to 
profeſs his gratitude towards many of that perſuaſion, on 
account of their faithful ſervices in his father's cauſe and 
in his own. A proclamation, for form's ſake, was ſoon 
after iſſurd againſt Jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts: But care 


was taken, by the very terms of it, to render it inctFec- 
tual. The parliament had allowed, that all fore gn 
prieſts, belonging to the two queens, ſhoull. be excepted, 


and 
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and that a permiſſion for them to remain in England 
ſhould til] be granted. In the proclamation, the word 
foreign was purpoſely omitted; and the queens were 
thereby authoriſed to give protection to as many Engliſh 
prieſts as they ſhould think proper. | 

That the king might reap ſome advantage from his 
compliances, however fallacious, he engaged the com- 
mons anew into an examination of his revenue, which, 
chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he 
ſaid, much inferior to the public charges. Notwithſtand- 
ing the price of Dunkirk, his debts, he complained, 
amounted to a conſiderable ſum ; and to ſatisfy the com- 
mons that the money formerly granted him had not been 
prodigally expended, he offered to lay before them the 
whole account of his diſburſements. It 1s, however, 
agreed on all hands, that the king, though during his 
baniſhment he had managed his ſmall and precarious in- 
come with great order and eccnomy, had now much 
abated of theſe virtues, and was unable to make his 
royal revenues ſuffice for his expenſes. The commons, 
without entering into too nice a diſquiſition, voted him 


four ſubſidies; and this was the lat time that taxes were 


levied in that manner. 
Several laws were made this ſeſſion with regard to 
trade. The militia alſo came under conſideration, and 
ſome rules were eſtabliſhed for ordering and arming it. 
It was enacted, that the king ſhould have no power of 
keeping the militia under arms above fourteen days in 
the year. The ſituation of this iſland, together with its 
great naval power, has always occationed other means 
of ſecurity, however requiſite, to be much negletted 
amongſt us: And the parliament ſhowed here a very 
ſuperfluous jealouſy of the king's ſtrictneſs in diſciplining 
the militia. The principles of liberty rather require a 
contrary jealouſy. — 
The earl of Briſtol's friendſhip with Clarendon, which 
had ſubſiſted with great intimacy during their exile 
and the diſtreſſes of the royal party, had been conſiderably 
impaired fince the reſtoration, by the chancellor's re- 


fuſing his aſſent to ſome grants, which Briftol had 
| applied 
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applied for to a court lady: And a little after, the latter 
nobleman, agreeably to the impetuolity and indiſcre- 
tion of his temper, broke out againit the miniſter in tbe 
moſt outrageous manner. He even entered a charge 
of treaſon againſt him before the houte of peers; but bad 
concerted his meatures fo imprudently, that the judges, 
when conlulted, declared, that, neither fer its matter 
nor its form, could the charge be legally received, The 
articles indeed reſemble more the incoherent altercations 
of a paſſionate cnemy, than à ſerious acculation, fit 
to be diſcuſſed by a court of judicature; and Brito] 


himſelf was ſo aſhamed of his conduct and defeat, that 


ke abiconded during ſome time. Notwithitanding his 
fine talents, his clequence, his ſpirit, and his courage, 
he could never regain the character which he loſt by this 
bafty and precipitate meaſure, 

But though Clarendon was able to elude this raſh 
aſſault, his credit at court was ſenſibly declining ; and in 
proportion as the King found himielt eſtabliſhed on the 
throne, he began to alienate himſelf from a miniſter, 
whoſe character was ſo little ſuited to his oven. Charles's 
favour for the catholics was always oppoſed by Claren- 
don, public liberty was ſecured againſt all attempts 
of the over zealous royaliſts, prodigal grants of the king 
were checked or refuſed, aud the dignity. of his own 


character was io much conſult ed by the chancellor, that 
he made it an inviolable rule, as did allo his friend, 


Southampton, never to eater into any connexion with 
the royal miſtreſſes. The king's favourite was NIrs. 
Palmer, afterwards created dutcheſs of Cleveland; a 
woman prodigal, rapacious, diſſolute, violent, revenge- 
ful. She failed not in her turn to undermine Claren - 
don's credit with his maſter 3 and her ſucceſs was at this 
time made apparent to the whole world. Secretary 
Nicholas, the chancellor's great friend, was removed 
from his place; and fir Harry Bennet, his ayowed 


enemy, was advanced to that cifice, Bennet was ſoon 


after created lord Arlington. 
Though the king's conduct had hitherto, fince his 
relloration, been, in the main, laudabie, men of pene- 
| Nation 
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tration began to obſerve, that thoſe virtues, by which he 
had at firit io much dazzled and enchanted the nation, 
had great ſhow, but not equal ſolidity. His good under- 
ſanding loſt much of its influence by his want of applica- 
tion; his bounty was more the reſult of a facility of diſ- 
poſition, than any generoſity of character; his focial 
humour led him frequently to neglect his dignity ; his 


love of pleaſure was not attended with proper ſentiment 
and decency ; and while he ſeemed to bear a good-will 
- to every one that approached him, he had a heart not 


very capable of friendſhip, and he had ſecretly entertain- 
ed a very bad opinion and diſtruſt of mankind. But 
above all, what ſullied his character in the eyes of good 
judges, was his negligent ingratitude towards the unfor- 
tunate cavaliers, whoſe zeal and ſufferings in the royal 
cauſe had known no bounds. This conduct, however, 
in the king, may, from the circumſtances of his ſituation 
and temper, admit of ſome excuſe; at leaſt, of ſome 
alleviation. - As he had been reſtored more by the efforts 
of his reconciled enemies than of his ancient friends, the 
former pretended a title to ſhare his favour; and being, 
from practice, acquainted with public buſineſs, they 
were better qualified to execute any truſt committed to 
them. The king's revenues were far from being large, 


or even equal to his neceſſary expenſes; and his miſ- 


treſſes, and the companions of his mirth and pleaſures, 
gained, by ſolicitation, every requeſt from his eaſy tem- 

er. The very poverty, to which the more zealous roy- 
aliſts had reduced themſelves, by rendering them inſignifi- 
cant, made them unfit to ſupport the King's mealures, 
and cauſed him to deem them a uſeleſs incumbrance, 
And as many falſe and ridiculous claims of merit were 
offered, his natural indolence, averſe to a ſtrict diſcuſſion 
or inquiry, led him to treat them all with equal indif- 
ference. The parliament took {ome notice of the poor 
cavaliers. Sixty thouſand pounds were at one time 


diſtributed among them: Mrs. Lane alſo, and the Pende- 


rells, had handſome preſents and penſions from the king. 


But the greater part of the royaliits ſtill remained in 


poverty aud diſtreſs ; aggravated by the cruel diſappoint- 
| | ment 
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ment in their ſanguine hopes, and by ſeeing favour and 


referment beſtowed upon their moſt inveterate ſocs. 
Win regard io the act of indemniiy and oblivion, they 
univerlaliy ſaid, that it was an act of indemnity to the 
king's enemies, and of oblivion to his friends. 


CHAP. LAIV. 
A neau ſeſſion—Rupture with Holland-— 4 new. Sefiom— 


Victory of the, knginjh—Ruptare with France—hupture. 


with Deninark—New ſeſſiou.— Sea fight of four duyi— 


Victory of the, Englijhe= Fire of Loudon Advances 


towards. peace Diſgracę ai, Chai hau. Peace of Preda 
—Clarendon s fall—and baniſtinuent Slate of France 
Character of Leawis X. French iuaucſion of the Low 
Countries—Negoiiations—Tripleleague—T reatyof Aiae 
la- Chapelle Affairs of: Scotland—and of Ireland. 


(1564.) THE next ſefſion of parliament * diſcovered a 
- | continuance ef the fame principles which 
had prevailed in all the foregoing. Monarchy and the 


church were ſitill the objects ot regard and aficction.. 
During no period of the preſent reign did this ſpirit mere 


evidently. pats the bounds of reaſon and moderation. 
The king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, had ven- 

tured openly to demand a repeal of the triennial act; and 

he even went ſo far as to declare that, notwithſtanding 


the law, he never would allow. any parliament to by 


aſſembled by the methods preſcribed in that ſtatute. 
The parliament, without taking offence at this declara- 
tion, repealed the law; and in lieu of all the ſecurities 
formerly provided, ſatisſied themſelves with a general 


clauſe, * that paritaments Mould not he interrupted: 


« above three years at the moit. As the Engliſh parlia 
ment had now raiſed itſelf to be a regular check and con- 
fol upon royal power; it is evident that they cught ill 
# March 16, 
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to have preſerved a regular ſecurity for their meeting, 
and not have truſted entirely to the good-will of the king, 
who, if ambitious or enterpriſing, had fo little reaſon to 
be pleaſed with theſe afſemblies. Before the end of 
Charles's reign, the nation had occaſion to feel very 
icnfibly tre effects of this repeal. © | | 

By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who mould 
ofticiate without being properly qualified, was puniſhable 
by fine and impriſonment : But this ſecurity was net 
thought ſufficient for the church. It was now enacted, 
that wherever five perſons above thoſe of the ſame houſe- 
hold ſhould afſemble in a religious congregation, every one 
of them was liable, tor the firit offence, to be impriſon- 
el three months, or pay five pounds; for the ſecond, to 
be impritoned fix months, or pay ten pounds; and toys 
the third to be traniported ſeven years, or pay a hundred 
pounds. The parliament had oniy in their eye the 
malignity of the ſectaries: They thould have carried 
their aticntion farther, to the chief cauſe of that ma- 
lignity, the reitraint under which they laboured. 

Jh commons likewiſe paſſed a vote, that the wrongs, 
dithonzours, and indignities, offered to the Englith by the 
iubjcts of the United Provinces, were the greateſt ob- 
ſtruc:ions do all forcign trade: And they promiſed to 
aint the king with their lives and fortunes in aſſerting 
the rights of bis crown againſt ail oppoſition whatſoever. 
This was the firſt open Rep towards a Dutch war. We 
Nt explam the caules and motives of this meaſure, 

3 lint cloſe union and contederacy, which, during a 
£ourie of near ſeventy years, has ſubſiſted, almoſt with- 
out interruption or jcalouſy, between England and Hol- 
land, is not {o much founded on the natural unalterahle 
antereits of theſe ſtates, 2s cn their terror of the growing 
power of the French -monarch, who, without their 
combination, it is apprehended, would ſoon extend his 
dominion over Europe, In the firſt year of Charles's 
reign, when the ambitious genius of Lewis had not, as 
yet, ditplayed itſelf, and when the great force of his people 
was, in ſome meaſure, unknown even to themietves, 
the rivalſhip of commerce, wot checked by avy other 
jealouſy 
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jealouſy or apprehenſion, had in England begotten a 
violent enmity againſt the neighbouring republic. 

Trade was beginning, among the Engliſh, to be a 
matter of general concern; but notwithſtanding all their 
efforts and advantages, their commerce ſeemed hitherto 
to ſtand upon a tooting which was ſomewhat precarious, 
The Dutch, who by induſtry and frugality were enabled 
to underiel! them in every market, retained poſſeſſion of 
the moſt lucrative branches of commerce; and the Eng 
liſh merchants had the mortification to find that all at- 
tempts to extend their trade were ſtill turned, by the vi- 
gilance of their rivals, to their loſs and diſhonour. Their 
indignation increaſed, when they contidered the ſuperior 
naval power of England; ; the bravery of her officeis and 
feamen z her favourable fituation, which enabled her to 
intercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the proſpect 


of thele advantages they were ſtrongly prompted, from 


motives Jeſs juſt than political, to make war upon the 
States; and at once to raviſh from them by force, what 
they could not obtain, or could obtain but ſlowly, by 
iuperior {Kiil and induitry, 

The careleſs unambitious temper of Charles rendered 
him little capable of forming io vaſt a project as that of 
engroſſing the commerce and naval power of Europe; 
yet could he not remain altogether inſenſible to ſuch ob- 
vious and ſuch tempting proſpects. His genius, happily 
turned towards mechanics, had inclined him to ſtudy 
naval affairs, which, of all branches of buſineſs, he both 
loved the moſt and underſtood the beſt. Though the 
Dutch, during his exile, had expreſſed towards him more 
eivility and triend{hip, than he had received from any 
other ioreign power; 3 the Louveſtein or ariſtocratic fac- 
tion, which at this time ruled the commonwealth, had 
fallen into cloſe union with France; and could that party 
be ſuboucd, he might hope that his nephew, the young 
prince of Orange, would be reinſtated in the authority 
pollefied by his anceſtors, and would bring the States to 
a dependance under England. His narrow revenues 
made it itii] requiſite for him to ſtudy the humours of his 


people, Which now ran violently towards war; and it 
has 
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has been ſuſpected, though the ſuſpicion was not juſtified 
by the event, that the hopes of diverting lome of the 
ſupplies to his private. uie were not overlooked by this 
neceſſitous monarch. | 

The duke of York, more active and enterpriſing, 
puſbed more cagerly the war with Holland. He deſired 
zn opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himfelf : He loved to 
cultivate commerce: He was at the head of a new African 
company, whoſe trade was extremely checked by the 
ſettlements of the Dutch: And perhaps the religicus 
prejudices, by which that prince was always fo much 
governed, began even fo early to inſtil into him an anti- 
pathy againſt a proteſtant commonwealth, the bulwark 
of the reformation. Clarendon and Southampton, ob- 
ſerving that the nation was not ſupported by any torezpn 
alliance, were averie to hoitilitics ; but their credit was 
now on the decline. 

By theſe concu ring motives, the court and parliament 
were both of them inclined to a Dutch war, (17th 
May.) The parliament was prorogued without voting 
ſupplies: But as they had been induced, without any 
open application from the crown, to pals that vote above- 
mentioned againſt the Dutch encroackments, it was rea- 
ſonably conſidered as ſufficient ſanction for the vigorous 
meaſures which were reſolved on. | 

Downing, the Engliſh minitter at the Hague, a man 
of an inſolent impetucus temper, preſented a memorial to 
the States, containing a lift of thoſe depredations, of 
which the Engliſh complained. It is remarkable, that 
all the pretended depredations preceded the year 1662, 
when a treaty of league and atharce had been renewed 
with the Dutch; and theſe complaints were then thought 
either ſo il! grounded. or fo trivelous, that they had not 
been mentioned in the treaty, Iwo ſhips aloneg the 
Bonaventure and the Good-hcpe, had been claimed by 
the Engliſh; and it was agreed that the claim ſhould be 
proſecuted by the ordinary courſe of juſtice. The States 
had configned a ſum of money, in cafe the cauſe ſhould 
be decided againſt them; but the matter was ſtil] in de- 
pendance. Cory, who was entruſted by the proprietors with 
' VL, IX. U Ti,C 
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the mæenagement of the law-f{ult for the Bonaventure, had 
reſol ved to accept ot thirty thouſand pounds, which were 
offered him; but was hindered by Downing, who told 
him, that the claim was 2 matter of ſtate between the 


two nations, not a concern of private perſons. Theſe 
circumſtances give us no favourable idea of the juſtice of 


the Englith proteniions. 

Charles con ine not hira{elf to memorial; and remon- 
ſtrances. Sir Robert Holmes was lecretly deſpatched with 
a * of twenty-two ſh ips to the coait of Africa. 
He not ony expelled the Dutch from Cape Corſe, to 
which the Engl th had fome Pretenſtons: He likewiſe 
ſeized, the Dutch ſcttlements of Cane Verde and the 
ile of Soree, together witiieveral ſaips 2 on that 
coat. And having failed to Auncrica, he poſſeſied him- 
Fur of Neva Belgia, ſincę called New . a territory 

ich James the Pirſt had given by ; patent to the earl 
45 mivlings but which had never been planten but by the 
EHollanders. When the States comnliined of thele hoftite 
meaſures, the king, unwilling to avow what he could 
not well juſtify, pretended to he totally ignorant ef 
He'mes's enterpriſe. He hkewtile cnet { that admiral 
to the Tower; but feme time atter reſeaſed him. 


The Dutch, finding that their applications for redreſs 


were likely to be cluded, and that a ground of quarrel 
was induſtriouſly ſought tor by the Engliſh, began 
to arm with diligence. They even exerted, with jome 
precipitation, an act of vigour, which 00 on the 
rupture. Sir John Lavion and de Ruyter had been ſent 
with combined ' ſquadrons into the Mediterrancan, in 
order to chaſtiſe the piratical ſtates on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary; and the time of their ſeparation and return was 
Dow approaching. The States {-cre.ly deſpatched orders 
to de Ruyter, that he ſhou! d take in provitions at Cadiz; 
and failing towards the coat of Guinea, ſhouid retaliate 
on the Engliſh, and put the Buich in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
ſettlements whence Holmes had expelled them. De Ruy- 
ter, having a conſiderable force on board, met with no 
oppoliticn in Guinea, All the new acquiſitions of the 
Engliſh, except Cape Corſe, were recorercd from 8 — 
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They ve re even diſpoſic ſſed of ſome old ſettlements. Such 
of their ſhips as fell into his hands were feized by de Ruy- 
ter. Thataumiral imjed next co America, Heattzcked 
Barbadoes, but was repulſed, He aftawards committed 


| heftilities en Long Iſland. 


Meanwhile, the Engliſh preparaticns for war were 
advancing with vigour and industry,. The king had re- 
ceived no ſupplies irom parliament; but by his own funds 
and credlit he was enabied to cquip a fleet: Phe city of 
Lomion lænt him 100,000 pounds: Tix ſpirit of the na- 
tion ſcconded his armaments: He ivmiclf went from 
port to port, inipetting with great diligence, and en- 
couraging the work: And in a little time the Engl:th 
navy was put in a formidable condition. Eight trundred 
thouſand pounds are ſaid to have been expended on this 
armament. When Lawton arrived, and communicated 
tis juſpicicn of de Ruyter's center iſe, orders were iflued 
for ſeizing all Durch fhips; and 135 fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh. Theſe were not declared prizes, till af- 
terwards, when war was preclumed, 

The parliament, when it met (24th Nov.), granted a 
fopply, the largeſt by far that had ever been given to a 
king of England, yet icarcely ſufficient for the preſent 
undertaking. Near two miiilons and a half were voted, 
to be levied by quarterly payments in three years. The 
awidity of the merchants, together with the great pro- 
pect of ſucceſs, had animated the whole nation againit the 
Dutch. 

A great alteration was made this ſeſſion in the method 
of tazing the ciergy. In almott all the other monurchies 
ef Europe, the aiſemblies, whoſe conſent was formerly 
requiſite to the enacting of laws, were competed of three 
eſtates, the clurgy, the nobility, and the commonalty, 
which formed fo many members of tie political body, of 
which the king was corfidered as the head. In England 
tco, the parliament was -iways repreſented 2s corniting 
of three cftates ; but their {cparatzon was never fo diſtinck 
as in other kingdoms. A ccrvocat ion, however, had 
uſually ſitten at the fame time wich the parliament 
though they poſſeſſed not a negative voice in the paſſing 

| 2 
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of laws, and aſſumed no other temporal power than that of 
impoling taxes on the clergy. By reaſon of eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, which he could beſtow, the king's influence 
over the church was more conſiderable than over. the laity 
ſo that the ſubſidies, granted by the convocation, were 
commonly greater than thoſe which were voted by parlia- 
ment. The church, therefore, was not diſpleaſed to de- 
part tacitly from the right of taxing herſelf, and allow 
the commons to lay impoſitions on eccietaitical reve- 
nues, as on the reit of the kingdom. In recompenſe, 
two ſubſidics, which the convocation had formerly grant- 
ed, were remitted, and the parochial clergy were aliowed 
to vote at elections. Thus the church of England made 
a barter of power for profit. Their convocations, hav- 
ing become inlignificant to the crown, have been much 
diſuſed of late years. | | 
The Dutch ſaw, with the utmoſt regret, a war ap- 
proaching, whence they might dread the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences, but which afforded no proſpett of advantage. 
They tried every art of negotiation, before they would 
come to extremities. Their meaſures were at that time 
directed by John de Wit, a miniſter equally eminent for 
greatneſs of mind, for <apacity, and for integrity. 
Though moderate in his private deportment, he Exneè how 
to adopt in his public counſels that magnanimity, which 
ſuits the miniiter of a great ſtate. It was ever his 
maxim, that no independent government ſhould yield to 
another any evident point of reaſon or equity; and 
that all ſuch conceihons, ſo far from preventing war, 
ſerved to no other purpoſe than to provoke freſh claims 
and inſults. By his management a ſpirit of union was 
preſerved in all the provinces; great ſums were levied 
and a navy was equipped, compoſed of larger ſhips than 
the Dutch had ever built before, and able to cope with the 
fleet of England. 
(665, 224 Feb.) As ſoon as certain intelligence ar- 
rived of de Ruyter's enterpriſes, Charles declared war 
againit the States. His fleet, conſiſting of 114 tail, be- 
ſides fire-thips and ketches, was commanded by the duke 
of York, and under him by prince Rupert and the * 
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of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board. (3d 
June.) Obdam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, 
of nearly equal force, declined not the combat. In the 
heat of action, when engaged in cloſe fight with the duke 
of York, Obdam's ſhip blew up. This accident much 
diſcouraged the Dutch, who fied towards their own coaſt. 
Tromp alone, fon of the famous admiral killed during 
the former war, bravely ſuſtained with his ſquadron the 
efforts of the Engliſh, and protected the rear of his coun- 
trymen. The vanquiſhed had nineteen ſhips funk and 
taken. The victors loſt only one. Sir John Lawwy 
died ſoon after of his wounds. : 

It is affirmed, and with an appearance of reaſon, that 
this victory might have been rendered more compete, had 
not orders been 1fſued to flacken fail by Brounker, one of 
the duke's baichanber, who pretended authority from 
bis maſter. Theduke difclhamed the orders; but Brounker 
never was ſulhciently puniſhed for his temerity *. It 1s 
allowed, however, that the duke behaved with great 
bravery during the action. He was long in the thicket 
of the fire. The earl of Falmouth, lord Muſkerry, and 
Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ſhot at his fide, and co- 
vered him all over With their brains and gore. And it 


* King james, in his Memoirs, gives an account of this 


affair different from what we meet with in any hiſtorian. 


He ſays, that, while he was allcep, Brounker brought orders 
to fir John Harman, captain of the ſhip, to flacken fail. Sir 
John rcmonſrated, but obeyed. After ſome time, finding 
that his falling back was likely to produce confulion in the 
fleet, he hoiſted the ſail as before: So that the prince coming 
foon after on the quarter-deck, and finding all things as he left 
them, knew nothing of what had paſſed ** nis repoſe. 
Nobody gave him the leaſt intimation of it. It was long 
after, that he heard of it by a kind of accident; and he in- 
tended to have puniſhed Brounker by martial law ; but juſt 
about that time, the houſe of commons took up the queſtion 
and impeached him, which made it impoſlible for the duke 
to punith him otherwiſe than by diſmiiling him his ſer vice. 
Brounker, before the heuſe, never pretended that he had re- 
ei ved any orders from the duke. 
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is not likely, that, in a purſuit, where even perſons of in- 
ferior tation, and of the moſt cowardly diſpoſition, ac- 
quire courage, a commander ſhould feel his ſpirits to 
flag, and ſhould turn from the back of an enemy, whoſe 
face he had not been afraid to encounter. 

This dilafter threw the Dutch into confternation, and 
determined de Wit, who was the ſoul of their councils, 
to exert his nulitary capacity, in order to ſupport the de- 
clining courage of his countrymen. He went on board 
the fleet, which he took under his command; > and he ſoon 
remedied albthoſe diforders which had been occaſioned by 
the late misfortune. The genius of this man was of 
the molt extenſive nature. He quickly became as 
much maſter of naval affairs, as if he had from his 
infancy been edncated in them; and he even made 
improvements in ſome parts of pilotage and failing, be- 
yond what men expert in thoſe arts had ever been able 
to attain. 

The misfortunes of the Dutch determined their alii-s 
to act for their aſſiſtance and ſupport. The king of 
France was engaged in a defenſive alliance with "the 
States; but as his naval force was jet in its infancy, he 
was extremely averſe, at that time, "from entering into 1 
war with ſo formidable a power as England. Te long 
tried to mediate a peace between the States, and for that 
purpoſe ſent an embaſſy to London, which returned with- 
out effecting any thing. Lord Hollis, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at Paris, endeavoured to draw over Lewis to the 
fide of Enzland ; and, in his maſter's name, made him 
the moſt tem pring offers. Charles was content to aban- 
don ail the Spaniſh Low Countries to the French, without 
pretending to a toot of ground for himſelf ; provided 
Lewis would allow him to purſue his advantages again 
the Dntch. But the French monarch, though the con- 
queſt of that valuable territory was the chief object of 
his ambition, W the offer as contrary to his in- 
tereſts: He thought, that if the Engliſh had once eſta- 
bliſhed an uncontrollable dominion over the ſea and over 
commerce, they would ſoon be able to render his acqui- 


tions a dear purchaſe to him, When de Lionne, the 
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French ſecretary, aſſured Van Beuninghen, ambaſſador 
of the States, that this offer had been preſſed on his maſ- 
ter during fix months; I can readily believe it,“ re- 
plied the Dutchman; I am ſenſible that it is the intereſt 
4 of England.” 

Such were the eſtabliſhed maxims at that time with re- 
card to the intereſts of princes. It mult however be al- 
lowed, that the politics of Charles, in making this offer, 
were not a little hazardous. The extreme weakneſs of 
Spain would have rendered the French conguelts eaſy 
and infallible z but the vigour of the Dutch, it might be 
forcicen, would make the ſucceſs of the Englith much 
more precarious. And even were the naval force of Hol- 
land totally annihilated, the acquiſition of the Dutch com- 
merce to England could not be relied on as 2 certain con- 
ſequence; nor is trade a conſtant attendant of power, 
but depends on many other, and ſome of them very de- 
licate circumſtances. 

Though the king of France was reſolved to ſupport 
the Hollanders in that unequal centeſt in which they were 
engaged; vet he protracted his declaration, and employ- 
ed the time in naval preparations, both in the ocean and 
the Mediterranenn. The king of Denmark meanwhile 
was reſolved nut to remain an idle ſpectator of the con- 
teſt between the maritime powers. The part which he 
acted was the moſt extraordinary: He made a ſecret 
agreement with Charles to ſeize all the Dutch ſhips in 
his harbours, and to ſhare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, 
3 they would aſſiſt him in executing this meaſure. 

n order to increaſe his prey, he perfidioufly invited the 
Dutch to take ſhelter in his ports; and accordingly the 
Eaſt India fleet, very richly laden, had ; ut into Bergen. 
Sandwich, who now cemmanded the Engl ſh navy (the 
duke having gone aſhore), deſpatched ſir Thomas 'Fidw 
diman with a ſquadron to attack them; but whether from 
the K ng of Denmark's delay in {ending orders to the go- 
vernor, or, what is mere probable, from his avidity in 
endeavouring to engroſs the whole booty, the Englith ad. 
miral, though he behaved with. great bravery, falled of 
his purpoſc. (3d Aug.) The Daniſh governor fired Ke 
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him; and the Dutch, having had leiſure to fortify them- 
felves, made a gallant reſiſtance. 

The king of Denmark, ſeemingly aſhamed of his 
conduct, concluded with fir Gilbert Talbet, the Engl: 
cnvoy, an offenſive alliance againit che States; and at the 
very ſame time, his re{i:lent at the Hague, by his orders, 
concluded an offenſive alliance againſt England. To this 


latter alliance he adnered, probably from jeijouly of the 


increaſing naval power of England; and he ſcized and 
confiſcated ail the Engliſh ſhips in his harbours. Ts 
was a ſenſible check to the advantages which Charles had 
obtained over the Dutch. Not only a blow was given 
to the Engliſh commerce; the king of Denmark's naval 
force was alſo contiderable, and threatened every moment 
a conjunction with the Hollanders. That prince ſtipu- 
lated to aſſiſt his ally with a fleet of thirty fail; an he 
received in return a yearly ſubſidy of 1,500,000 crowns, 
of which 309,090 were p.iid by France. 

The king endeavou;ed to counterbalance theſe con- 
federicies by acquiring new friends and allies. He had 
deſpatched fir Richard Fanſhaw into Spain, who met with 
a very cold reception. That monarchy was funk into a 
ſtate of weakneis, and was menaced with an invalion 
from France; yet could not any motive prevail with 


Philip to enter into cordial friendſhip with England. 


Charles's alliance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica 

and Tangiers, the ſale of Dunkirk to the French ; all 
theſe offences funk 10 deep in the mind of the Spaniſh 
monarch, that no inotive of intereſt was ſufficient to out- 
weigh them, 

The biſhop of Munſter was the only ally that Charles 
could acquire. This prelate, a man of reſtleſs enterpriſe 
and ambition, had entertained a violent animolity againſt 
the States; and he was eaſily engaged, by the promiſe 
of ſubſidies from England, to make an incurſion on that 
republic. 
he invaded her territories, and met with weak refiftance. 
The land forces of the States were as feebte and it 
governed, as their fleets were gallant and formidable. 
But after his committing great ravages in feveral of the 

| provinces, 


With a tumultuary army of near 20,000 men, 
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rovinces, a ſtop was put to the progreſs of this warlike 
P 2 — * i . = 3 = ** oe . 
relate. He bad not military ſkill ſufiicient to improve 
1 1 


the advantages which fortune had put into his hands: 


The king of France ſent a body of fix thouſand men to 
oppoſe him: Subſidies were not rezularly remitted him 
from England; and many of his troops deſerted for 
want of pay: The elector of Brandenburgh threatened 
him with an invaſion in his own ſtate. And on the 
whole, he was glad to conclude a peace under the media- 
rion of France. On the firſt ſurmiſe of his intentions, 
fir William Temple was ſent from London with money 
to ſix him in his former alliance; but found that he ar- 
rived too late. 

The Dutch, encouraged by all theſe favourable cir- 
cumſtances, continued reſolute to exert themſelves to the 
utmoſt in their own defence. De Ruyter, their great 
admiral, was arrived from his expedition to Guinea: 
Their Indian fleet was come home in fatety : Their har- 
bours were crowded with merchant- ſhips: Faction at 
home was appeaſed : The young prince of Orange had 
put himſelf under the tuition of the States of Holland, 
and of de Wit, their penſionary, who executed his truſt 
with honour and fidelity: And the animoſity which the 


 Hollanders entertained againſt the attack of the Engliſh, 


ſo unprovoked, as they thought it, made them thirſt 
for revenge, and hope for better ſuccets in their next 
enterpriſe, Such vigour was exerted in the common 
cauſe, that, in order to man the fleet, all merchant-ſhips 
were prohibited to fail, and even the fiſheries were ſuſ- 
pended. | 
The Engliſh likewiſe continued in the ſame diſpo- 
fition, though another more grievous calamity had 
Joined itſelf to that of war. The plague had broken 
out in London; and that with ſuch violence as to cut 
off, in a year, near 90,000 inhabitants. (1oth Oct.) 
The king was obliged to ſummon the parliament at 
Oxford. | 
A good agreement ſtill ſubſiſted between the king and 
parliament, They, on their part, vnanimouſly voted 
him the ſupply demanded, twelve hundred and fifty 
ß OF nD i thoutand 
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thouſand pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly 
aſſeſſments. And he, to gratify them, paſſed the five- 


mile- act, which has given occaſion to grievous and not. | 


D 
unjuſt complaints. The church, under pretence of 


guarding monarchy againſt its inveterate enemies, per- 
ſevered in the projeft of wreaking her own enmity againſt 
the nonconformiſts. It was enacted, that no dillenting 
teacher who took not the non-reſiſtance oath above 
mentioned, ſhcuid, except upon the road, come within 
tive miles of any corporation, or of any place, where he 
had preached after the act of oblivion, The penalty 
was a fine of fifty pounds, and fix months impriſonment. 
By ejectipg the nonconforming clergy from their 
churches, and prohibiting all ſeparate congregations, 
they had been rendered incapable of gaining any liveli- 
hood by their ſpiritual profeſſion. And now, under 
colour of removing them from places where their in- 
fluence might be dangerous, an expedient was fällen 
upon to deprive them of all means of ſubſiſtence. 
Hud not the ſpirit of the nation undergone a change, 
theſe violences were preludes to the moſt furious perſe- 
cution. | 

However prevalent the hierarchy, this law did not paſs 
without oppoſition. Beſides ſeveral peers, attached to 
the old parliamentary party, Southampton himſelf, though 
Clarendon's great friend, expreſſed his diſapprobation of 
theſe meaſures. But the church party, not diſcouraged 
with this oppoſition, introduced into the houſe of com- 
mons a bill for impoſing the oath of non- reſiſtance on the 
whole nation. It was rejected only by three voices. 


(31it OA.) The parliament, after a ſhort ſeſſion, was 


prorogued. | | 
 (1666.) After France had declared war, England was 
gvidently overmatched in force. Yet ſhe poſſeſſed this 
advantage by her ſituation, that ſhe lay betwcen the fleets 
of her enemies, and might be able, by ſpeedy and weli- 
concerted operations, to prevent their junction, But 
ſuch was the unhappy conduct of her commanders, or 
ſuch the want of intelligence in her miniſters, that this 
circumſtance turned rather to her prejudice, Lewis had 
| | given 
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given orders to the duke of Beaufort, his admiral, to fail 
from Toulon; and the French ſquadren, under his com- 
mand, conſiſt ing of above turty ta!}, was now commonly 
ſuppoſed to be entering the channel. The Dutch fleet, 
to the number of ſeventy. ſix fail, was at fea, under the 
command of de Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him. 
The duke of Albemarle and prince Rupert commanded 
the Engliſh fleet, which exceeded not ſcventy- tour fail. 
Albemarle, who, from his ſucceſſes under the protector, 
22] too much learned to deſpiſe the enemy, propoſed to 
actach prince Rupert with twenty thips, in order to op- 
pole the duke of Beaufort, Sir Grorve Ayſcue, well 
acquainted with the bravery and conduct of de Ruyter, 
proteſted againſt the temerny of this 1cfojntion : But Al- 


bemarle's authority prevailed. The remainder of the 


Evngiith ſet ſai] to give battle to the Dutch; who, ſeeing 
the enemy advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, 
and prepared for the combat. The battle that enſued 
is one of the moſt memcr:hie that we read of in ſtory; 
whether we conſider its long duration, or the defperate 
courage with which it was fought. Albemarle made 
here ſome atonement by his vaicur tor the raſhneſs of the 


attempt. No youth, animated by glory and ambitious 
hopes, could exert himſelf more than did this man, who 


was now ein the decline of lile, and who had reached the 
ſummit of honours. We ſhall not enter minutely into 


particulars. It will be ſufficient: to mention the chief 


events of each day's engagement. 
(iſt June.) In the fric day, fir William Berkeley, 


vice-admiral, leading the van, fell into the thickeſt of 


the enemy, was overpowered, and his ſhip taken. He 


himſelf was found dead in his cabin, al! covered with 
bicod. The Engliſh had the weather-gage of the ene- 
my; but as the wind blew ſo hard, that they. could not 


ule their lower tire, they derived but ſmall advantage 


from this circumſtance. The Dutch ſhet, however, fell 


chiefly on their fails and rigging; and fe ſhips were 


ſunk or much damaged. Chain-ſhot was at that time a 
new invention; ccmmenly attributed to de Wit. Sir 


John Harman exerted himſelf extremely on this day. The 


Dutch 


1 . 
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Dutch admiral, Evertz, was killed in engaging him. 
Darknets parted the combatants. OY 

The ſecond day, the wind was ſomewhat fallen, and 
the combat became more ſteady and more terrible. The 
Engliſh now found, that the greateſt valour cannot com- 
penſate the ſuperiority of numbers, againſt an enemy who 
is well conducted, and who is not detective in courage. 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp, rivals in glory and enemies 
from faction, exerted themſelves in emulation of each 
other; and de Ruyter had the advantage of diſengaging 
and fjaving his antagoniſt, who had been ſurrounded by 
the Engliſh, and was in the moſt imminent danger. Six- 
teen freſh ſhips joined the Dutch fleet during the action; 
and the Engliſh were ſo ſhattered, that their fighting ſhips 
were reduced to twenty-eight, and they found themſelves 
obliged to retreat towards their own coaſt. The Dutch 
followed them, and were on the point of renewing the 
combat; when a calm, which came a little before night, 
prevented the engagement. 

Next morning, the Engliſh were obliged to continue 


their retreat; and a proper diſpoſition was made for that 


purpole. The ſhattered ſhivs were ordered to ſtretch a- 
head; and fixteen of the moſt entire followed them in 
good order, and kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle 
himſelf cloſed the rear, and preſented an undaunted 
countenance to his victorious foes. The earl of Offory, 
lon of Ormond, a gallant youth, who ſought honour and 
experience in every action throughout Europe, was then 
on board the admiral. Albemorie confeſſed to him his 
intention rather to blow up his ſhip and periſh glo-touſly, 


than yield to the enemy. Offory applauded this deſperate 


reſolution. | 

About two o'clock, the Dutch had come up with their 
enemy, and were ready to renew the fight; when a new 
fleet was deſcrieck from the ſouth, crowding all their fail 
to reach the ſcene of action. The Dutch flattered them- 


- ſelves that Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of 


the vanquiſhed : The Engliſh hoped that prince Rupert 
had come to turn the ſcale of action. Albemarle, who 
had received intelligence of the prince's approach, m 
4: ; is 
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his courſe towards him. Unhappily, ſir George Ayſcue, 
in a ſhip of a hundred guns, the largeſt in the fleet, ſtruck 
on the Galloper ſands, and could receive no aſſiſtance 
from his friends, who were haſtening to join the reinforce- 
ment. He could not even reap the conſolation of pe- 
riſhing with honour, and revenging his death on his ene- 
mics. They were preparing fireſhips to attack him, and 
he was obliged to ſtrike. The Engliſh ſailors, ſeeing the 
neceſſity, with the utmoſt indignation ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners. 

Albemarle and prince Rupert were now determined to 


face the enemy; and next morning the battle began 


afreſh, with more equal force than ever, and with equal 
valour, After a long cannonading, the fleets came to a 
cloſe combat; which was continued with great violence, 
till parted by a miſt. The Engliſh retired firit into their 


harbours. | 


Thougn the Engliſh, by their obſtinate courage, reap- 
ed the chick honour in this engagement, it is ſomewhat 
uncertain hi obtained the victory, The Hollanders 
took a few ihips; and having ſome appearances of ad- 
vantage, expreiled their ſatisfaction by all the ſigns of 
triumpi1 and rejoicing. But as th: Engliſh fleet was re- 
paired in a little time, and put to fea more formidable 
than ever, together with many of thoſe ſhips which the 
Duten hid boafted to have burned or deſtroyed; all 
Europe law, that thoſe two brave nations were engaged 
in a conteſt, which was not likely, on either ſide, to prove 
deciſive. | 8 ; 

It was the conjunction alone of the French, that could 


gi ve a deceive ſuperiority to the Dutch. In order to fa- 


cilitate this conjunction, de Ruyter, having repaired his 
flcet, poſted himielt at the mouth of the Thames. (25th 
July.) The Engliſh, under prince Rupert and Albe- 
marle, were not long in coming to the attack. The 
nuinbers cf each fleet amounted to about eighty ſail; 
2nd the valour and experience of the commanders, as well 
as of the ſcamen, rendered the engagement fierce and 


obſtinate. Ser Thomas Allen, who commanded the 


White {quadron of the Engliſh, attacked the Dutch van, 
VC ks 3K, X which 
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which he entircly routed ; and he killed the three ad- 
mirals who commanded it. Van Tromp engaged fir 
Jeremy Smiihz and during the heat of action, he was 
ſeparated from de Ruyter and the main body, whether 
by accident or detign was never certainly known. De 


Ruvter, with conduct and valour, maintained the combat 


aguintt _ main body of the Engliſh; and though over- 
powered | by numbers, kept his Laden, till night ended 
the engagement. Next day, finding the Dutch fleet 
ſcattered and d;icouraged, his high ſpirit fubmitted to a 
ret vat, which vet he conducted with fuch feilt, as to 
render it cquaily honourable to himſelf as the greateſt 
victory. Full of indignation however at yielding the 
ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, My 
« Gcd! What a wretch em I? among ſo many thou- 
% land bullets, is there not one to put an end to my 
* miſerabie lite?” One de Witte, his ſon-in- law, who 
fto04 near, exhorted lim, ſince he fought death, to turn 
upon the Evgliſh, and render his lite a dear purchale to 
the vict-1s. But ce Ruyter eſteemed it more worthy a 
brave man to perſcvere to the uttermolt, and, as long as 
polſible, to render ſervice to his country. All that 
night and next day, the Engliſh preſſed upon the rear 
or the Dutch ; and vt was chiefly by the redoubled efforts 
ol de Ruyter, that the latter ſaved themſclves in their 
harbours. | 

Tic lots ſuſtained by the Hollanders in this action 
was not very conhderablez but as violent animotities 
had broken cut between the two acmirals, who engaged 
all the officers on cne fide or other, the contternation, 


Which took place, was great among the provinces. 


Tromp's cmmiſſion was at laſt taken from him,; but 
though ſeveral. captains had miſbthaved, they were fo 
eictually protteted by their friends in the magiſtracy of 


tne tovens, that moſt of them eſcaped punithment, many 


were {ti continued in their commands. 
The Engliſh new rode incontettable maſters of the 
ſea, and iniujred the Dutch in their harbours. A de- 


tachment under Holmes was ſent into the road of Vlie, 


ani burned # huudred and forty merchantmen, two men 


* 
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af war, together with Brandaris, a large and rich vil- 
lage on the coaſt. The Dutch merchants, who loft by 
this enterpriſe, uniting themſclves to the Orange faction, 
exclaimed againſt an adminiſtration, which, they pre- 
tended, had brought ſuch di:grace and ruin on their 
country. None but the firm and intrepid mind of de 


Wit could have ſupported ittelf under ſuch a complication 


of calamities. 

The king of France, apprehenſive that the Dutch 
weuld fink under their misfortunes; at leaſt, that de 
Wit, his friend, might be diſpoſſeſſed of the admini- 
ſtration, hattened the advance of the duke of Beaufort. 
The Dutch fleet likcwiſe was again equipped; and 


under the command of de Ruyter, cruiſed near the 


ſtraits of Dover. Prince Rupert with the Engliſh navy, 
now ſtronger than ever, came full {ail upon them. The 
Dutch admiral thought proper to decline the combat, 
and retired into St. John's road near Bulloigne. Here 
he ſheltered himſelf, both from the Engl'ſh, and from a 
furious ſtorm, which aroſe. Prince Rupert too was 
obliged to retire into St. Helens; were he ſtayed ſome 
time, in order to repair the damages which he had ſuſ- 
tained. Meanwhile the duke of Beaufort proceeded up 
the channel, and paſted the Engliſh fleet unperceived; 
but he did not find the Dutch, as he expected. De 
Ruyter had been ſeized with a fever: Many of the chief 


officers had fallen into ſickneſs ; A contagious diſtemper 


was ſpread through the flext: And the States thought 
it neceſſary to recall them into their harbours, before 
the enemy could be refitted. The French king, anxious 
for his navy, which, with ſo much care and induſtry, 
he had lately built, deſpatched orders to Beaufort, 10 
make the beſt of his way to Breſt. That admiral had 
again the good fortune to paſs the Engliſh. One ſhip 
alone, the Ruby, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
While the war continued without any deciſive ſucceſs 
on either ſide, a calamity happened in London *, which 
threw the people into great conſternation. Fire, break- 


* 3d September, 
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on all fides with uch rapidity, that no efforts could ex- 


pity: The inhabitants, without being able to provide 
effectually for their relief, were reduced to be ſpectators 
of their own ruin; and were; purſued from ſtreet to 
ttreet by th flames, which unexpectedly gathered round 


it was only by the blowing up of houſes that it was at 
laſt extinguiſhed. The king and duke uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; but all 
their induſtry was unſucceisful. About four hundred 
ſtreets, and thirteen thouſand OT were reduced to 
aſhes. 

The cauſes of this calamity were evident. The nar- 
row ftrcets of London, the houſes built entirely of wood, 
the dry ſeaſon, and a violent eaſt wind which blew z 
theſe were ſo many ccncurring circumſtances, which 
rendered it eaſy to aſſign the reaſon of the deſtruction 
that enſued. But the people were not fatisfied with this 
obvious account. Prompted by blind rage, ſome aſ- 
cribed the guilt to the republicans, others to the catho- 
lics ; though it is not caly to conceive how the burning 
of London could ſerve the purpoles of either party. As 
the papiſts were the chief objects of public deteſtation, 
the rumour, which threw the guilt on them, was more 
favourably received by the people. No proof however, 
or even preſumption, after the ſtricteſt inquiry by a 
committee of parliament, ever appeared to authoriſe 
ſuch a calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance to 
the popular prejudice, the inſcription, engraved by au- 
thority on the Monument, aſcribed this calamity to that 


James, when he came to the throne ; but after the revo- 
Jution it was replaced. So credulous, as well as ob- 
ſtinate, are the people, in belicving every thing which 
flatters their prevailing pailion ! 

The fire of London, though at that time a great 
calamity, has proved in the iſfue beneficial both to the 
city and the kingdom. The city was rebuilt in a very 

| little 
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ing out in a baker's houſe near the bridge, ſpread itſelf 


tinguiſh it, till it laid in aſhes a confiderable part of the 


them. Three days and nights did the fire advance; and 


hated ſet. This clahſe was erazed by order of king 
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nttle time; and care was taken to make the ſtreets 
wider and more regular than before. A diſcretionary 
power was aſſumed by the king to regulate the diſtribu- 
tion of the buildings, and to forbid the uſe of lath and 
timber, the materials of which the houſes were formerly 
compoled, The neceſſity was fo urgent, and the occa- 
fon ſo extraordinary, that no exceptions were taken at 
an exerciſe of authority, which otherwite might have 
been deemed illegal. Had the king been enabled to 
carry his power fill farther, and made the houſes he 
rebuilt with perfect regularity, and entirely upon one 
lan; he had much contributed to the convenience, as 
well as embeiliihment, of the city. Great advantages, 
however, have retulted from the alterations, though not 
carried to the full length. London became much more 
healthy after the fire. The plague, which uſed to break 
out with great fury twice or thrice every century, and 
indeed was always lurking in ſome corner or other of 
the city, has ſcarcely ever appeared ſince that calamity, 
The parliament met ſoon after, and gave the ſanction 
of law to thoſe regulations made by roval authority ; as 
well as appointed commithoners tor deciding all fuch 
queſtions of property, as might atiſe from the fire. 
They likewiſe voted a ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds, ta 
be levied, partly by a poll-bill, partly by aſſeſſments. 
Though their inquiry brought out no proots, which 
could fix on the papiſts the burning of London, the 
general averſion againſt that fect ſtill prevailed 3 and 
complaints were made, probably without much founda- 
tion, of its dangerous increaſe. Charles, at the deſire 
of the commons, iflued a proclamation. for the baniſh- 
ment of all priefts and jeiuits; but the bad execution 


of this, as well as of former edi&s, deſtroyed all cen- 


fidence in his ſmcerity, whenever he pretended an aver- 
fion towards the catholic religion. Whether ſufpicions 
of this nature had diminiſhed the king's popularity, is 
uncertain; but it appears, that the ſuppiy was voted 
much later than Charles expected, or even than the 
public neceſſities ſeemed to require. The intrigues of 
the duke of Buckingham, a man who wanted only 
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ſteadineſs to render him extremely dangerous, had ſome- 

what embarraſied the meaſures of the court; and this 
vas the firit time that the king found any coniiderable 
reaſon to complain of a failure of confidence in this 
houſe of commons. The riing ſymptoms of ill-hu- 
mour tended, no doubt, to quicken the ſteps, which 
were already making towards a peace with foreign ene- 
mies. 

(1667.) Charles began to be ſenſible, that all the 
ends, for which the war had been undertaken, were 
likely to prove entirely abortive. The Dutch, even 


when ſingle, had defended themſelves with v:gour, and 


were every day improving in their military {kill and pre- 
paraticns. nough their trade had ſuffered extremely, 
their extenſive credit enabled them to lævy great ſums z 
and while the ſeamen of Epgland loudly complained for 
want of pay, the Dutch navy was regularly ſupplied 
with money and every thing requifite for its ſubſiſtence. 
As two powerful kings now ſupperted them, every 
place, from the extremity of Norway to the coafts of 
Bayonne, was become hoſtile to the Engliſh. And 
Charles, neither fond of action, nor ſtimulated by any 
violent ambition, earneſtly ſought for means of reſtoring 
tranquiility to his people, diſguſted with a war, which, 
being joined with the plague and fire, had proved o 
fruitleſs and deliruttive. 

The firſt advances towards an accommodation were 
made by England. When the king {ent for the body of 
ſir William Berkeley, be infnuaed to the States his 
defire of peace on reaſcnable terms; and their anſwer 
correſponded in the ſame amicable intentions. Charles, 
however, to maintain the appea ance of ſuperiority, ſtill 
inſiſted that the States ſhould treat at London; and they 
agreed to make him this compliment fo far as concerned 
themſelves: But being engaged in alliance with two 
crowned heads, they could not, they ſaid, prevail with 
theſe to depart in that reſpect from their dignity. On 
a ſudden, the king went fo far on the other ſide as to 
offer the ſending of ambaſſadors to the Hague; but this 
n. which ſeemed honourable to the Putch, was 
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meant only to divide and diſtract them, by affording the 
Engliſh an opportunity to carry on cabals with the diſ- 
affected party. The offer was therefore rejected; and 
confer-nces were ſecretly held in the queen-mother's 
apartments at Paris, where the pretenſions of both par- 
ties were diſcuſſed, The Dutch made equitable pro- 
poſals; either that all things ſhould be reſtored to the 
tame condition in which they ſtood before the war; or 
that both parties ſnould continue in poſſeſſion of their 
preſent acquititions. Charles accepted of the latter 
propoſal; and almoit every thing was adjuſted, except 
the diſputes with regard to the ifle of Polerone. This 
ifland lies in the Eaſt Indies, and was formerly valuable 
tor its produce of {pices, The Engliſh had been maſters 
of it; but were diftpoſſeſſed at the time when the 
violences were committed againſt them at Amboyna. 
Cromwel had (:pulated to have it reſtored; and the 
Holianders, having firſt entirely deſtroyed all the ſpice 
trees, maintained, that they had executed the treaty, 
but that the Engliſh had been anew expelled during the 
courſe of the war. Charles renewed his pretenſions to 
this iſland; and as the reaſons on both ſides began to 
multiply, and ſeemed to require a long diſcuſſion, it was 
agrced to transfer the treaty to ſome other place; and 
Charles made choice of Breda. 

Lord Hollis and Henry Coventry were the Engliſh. 
ambatfadors. They immediately deſired, that a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms thonld be agreed to, till the ſeveral 
chaims ſhould bs adjuſted: But this propoſal, ſeemingly 
o natural, was reje ed by the credit of de Wit. That 
penetrating and active m:nifter, thoroughly acquainted 
with the characters of princes and the fituation of af- 
fairs, kad diſcovered an opportunity of ſtriking a blow, 
vhich might at once rettote to tne Dutch the honour 
joſt during the war, and Jeverely revenge thoſe injuries, 
which he aſcribed to the wanton ambition and injuſtice 
of the Engliſh. 

Whatever projects might have been formed by Charles 
for ſecreting the money granted him by parliament, he 
had hitherto failed in his intention. The expenſes of 
9 juch 
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236 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ſuch vaſt armaments had exhauſted all the ſupplies “; 
and even a great deht was contracted to the ſeamen. 
The king therefore was reſolved to fave, as far as poſſi- 


ble, the laſt ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds; and to em- 


Pioy it ior payment of his debts, as well thoſe which 
had been occaſioned by the war, as thoſe which he had 
formerly contracted. He obicrved, that the Dutch had 
been with great reluctance forced into the war, and that 
the events of it were not ſuch as to inſpire them with 
great deſire of its continuance. The French, he knew, 


had been engaged into hoſtilities by no other motive than 


that of ſupporting their ally; and were now mere de- 
firous than ever ef putting an end to the quarrel. The 
differences between the parties were fo inconſiderable, 
that the concluſion of peace appeared infallible ; and 
nothing but forms, at leaſt ſome vain points of honour, 
ſeemed to remain for the ambaſſadors at- Breda to diiculs, 
In this fituation, Charles, moved by an ill-tmed fru- 
gality, remitted his preparations, and exppſed England 
to one of the greateſt affronts which it has ever received. 
Two ſmall ſquadrons alone were equipped; and during 
a war with ſuch potent and martial enemies, every thing 
was left almoſt in the fame fituation as in times of the 
moſt profound tranquillity, Tg 
Pe Wit protracted the negotiations at Breda, and 
haſtened the naval preparations. The Dutch fleet ap- 
peared in the Thames under the command of de Ruyter, 


and threw the Engiith into the utmoſt conkernation. 


A chain had been drawn acroſs the river Medway 3 


ſome fortifications had been added to Sheerneſs and 


Upnore- caſtle: But ail theſe preparations were unequal 
to the preient neceſſity. Sheer neſs was ſoon taken; nor 
could it be ſaved by the valour of ſir Edward Sprague, 


* The Dutch had ſpent on the war near 40 millions of 
livres a-year, above three millions ſterling : A much greater 
ſum than had been granted by the Engliſh parhament. It 
was probably the want of money which engaged the king 
to pay the ſeamen with tickets; a contrivance which proved 
jo much to their loſs. | | 
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vio defended it, (zoth Jure.) Having the advantage 
of a ſpring tide and an ca&erly wind, the Dutch 
preſſed on, and broce the chain, though forti fed by 
tome ſhips, which had been there ſunk by orders of the 
duke of Albemarle. They burned the three ſhips, 
which lay to guard the chain, the Matthias, the Unity, 
and the Charles the Fifth. After damaging ſeveral 
veliels, and poſſeiiing themſelves of the hull of the 
Royal Charles, whicn the Engliſh had burned, they 
advanced with fix men of war and five fire-ſhips, as far 
as Vpnore-caſtle, where they burned the Royal Oak, 
the Loval London, and the Great James. Captain 
Douglas, who commanded on board the Royal Oak, 
p:riſhed in the flames, though ne had an eaiy oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping. “ Never was it known,” he faid, 
& that a Douglas had left his poſt without orders. 
The Hollanders fell down the Medway without receiving 
any conſiderable damage; and it was apprehended, that 
they might next tide {ail up the Thames, and extend 
their hoſtilities even to the bridge of London. Nine' 
ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, four at Blackwall : Plat- 
forms were raiſed in many places, furniſhed with artil- 
lery: The train-bands were called out; and every 
place was in a violent agitation, The Dutch ſailed next 
to Portſmouth, where they made a fruitleſs attempt: 
They met with no better ſucceſs at Plyniouth : They 
infulted Harwich : They tailed again upon the Thames 
as far as Tilbury, where they were repulſed. The 
whole coaſt was in alarm; and had the French thought 
proper at this time to join the Dutch fleet, and to in- 
vad England, conſequences the mott fatal might juſtly 
have been apprehended. But Lewis had no intention 
to puſh the victory to ſuch extremities. His intereſt 
zequired that a balance ſhould be kept between the two 
maritime powers; not that an uncontrolled ſuperiority 
ſhoiiid be given to either. | | 

Great indignation prevailed amongſt the Engl:ſh, to 
fee an enemy, whom they regarded as inferior, whom 
they had expedted totally to ſubdue, and over whom _—_ 
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had gained many honourable advantages, now of a ſud- 
den ride undiſputed maſters of the ocean, burn their 
ſnips in their very harbours, fil! every place with contu - 
fion, and ftrike a terror into the capital iifelf. But though 
the cauſe of all thetic difaiters could be afcribed neither to 
bad fortune, to tie miiconduct cf admirals, nor to the 
111 behaviour of jcamen, but ſolely to the avarice, at jeaſt 
to the improvidence, of the government; no dangerous 
ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, and no attempt for an 
inſurrection was made by any of thoſe numerous icctaries, 
who had been io openiy branded for their rebellious prin- 
ciples, and who upon that ſuppoſition had been treated 
with ſuch ſeverity *. | 

In the preſent diſtreſs, two expedients were embraced : 
An army of 12,000 men was ſuddenly levied; and the 
parliament, though it lay under prorogation, was ſum- 
moned to meet. The houſes were very thin; and the 
only vote, which the commons paſſed, was an addreſs for 
breaking the army; which was complied with. This 


expreſſion of jealouſy ſhowed the court what they might 


expect from that afſembly ; and it was thought more pru- 
dent to prorogue them till next winter. 

(roth July.) But the ſigning of the treaty at Breda 
extricated the king from his preſent difficulties. The 
Engliſh ambaſſadors received orders to recede from thoſe 
demands, which, however frivolous in themſelves, could 


not now be relinquiſhed, without acknowledging a ſupe- 


riority in the enemy. Polerone remained with the 
Dutch; ſatisfa&tion for the ſhips Bonaventure and Good - 
hope, the pretended grounds of the quarrel, was no 
longer inſiſted on: Acadie was yielded to the French. 
The acquiſition of New- York, a ſettlement ſo important 
by its ſituation, was the chief advantage which the 
Engliſh reaped from a wer, in which the national cha. 


* Some nonconformiſts, however, both in Scotland and 
England, had kept a correſpondence with the States and had 
entertained projects for inſurreclions, but they were too 
weak even to attempt the execution of them, 
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racter of bravery had ſhone out with luſtre, but where 


the miſconduct of the governmen', eſpecially in the con- 


cluſion, had been no lets apparent. 

To appzate the peopie by ſome ſacrifice ſeemed requi- 
ſite before the meeting of parliament; and the prejudices 
of the nation pointed out the victim. 'The chancellor 
was at this time much expoſed to the hatred of the pub- 
lic, and of every party which divided the nation. All 
the numerous ſectaries regarded him as their determined 
enemy; and aſcribed to his advice and influence thoſe 
perſecuting laws, to which they had lately been expoſed. 
The catholics knew that, while he retained any autho- 
rity, all their credit with the king and the duke would be 
entirely uſeleſs to them, nor mutt they ever expe&t any 
favour or indulgence. Even the royaliſts, diſappointed 
in their ſanguine hopes of preterment, threw a great load 
of envy on Clarendon, into whoſe hands the king ſeemed 
at firit to have reſigned the whole power of government. 
The ſale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the ſramen, 
the diſgrace at Chatham, the unſucceſsful concluſion of 
the warz all theſe misfortunes were charged on the 
chancellor, who, though he had ever oppoſed the rup- 
ture with Holland, thought it ſtill his duty to juſtify 
what he could not prevent. A building, likewite, of 
more expenſe and magnificence than his ſlender fortune 
couid afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much 
expoſed him to public reproach, as if he had acquired 
great riches by corruption. The populace gave it com- 
monly the appellation of Dunkirk houſe. 

The king himſelf, who had always more revered than 
loved the chancellor, was now totally eſtranged from him. 
Amidit the diſſolute manners of the court, that miniſtcr 
ſtill maintained an inflexible dignity, and wou!d nat ſub - 
mit to any condeſcentions, which he deemed uns orthy 


of his age and character. Buckingham, a man of pro- 


fligate morals, happy in his talent for ridicule, but ex- 
poted in his own conduct to ail the ridicule which he threw 
on others, ſtiil made him the object of his raillery, and 
gradually leſſened in the King that regard which he bore 


to his miniſter. When any difiiculties aroſe, either for 
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want of power or money, the blame was ſtill thrown on 
him, who, it was believed, hay carefully at the reſtora- 
tion checked all laviſh conceſſions to the king. And 
what perhaps touched Charles more neariv, he found in 
Clarendon, it is faid, obſtacles to his pleatures as well as 
to his ambition. | 


The king, diſguſted with the homely perſon of his 


confort, and defirous of having children, had hearkened 


to propoſals of obtaining a divorce, on pretence either of 
her being pre-engaged to another, or of having made a 
vow of chaſtity betore her marriage. He was farther 
ſimulated by his paſſion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter of a 
Scotch gentleman; a lady of great beauty, and whoſe 
virtue he had hitherto found impregnable : But Claren- 
don, apprehenſive of the con!equences attending a diſ- 
puted title, and perhaps anxious for the ſucceſſion of his 
OWN grandchildren, engaved the duke of Richmond to 
marry Mrs. Stuart, and thercby put an end to the king's 
Hopes. It is pretended that Charles never forgave this 


diſappointment. 


When politics, thereſore, and inclination both con- 
curred to make the king ſacrifice Clarendon to popular 


prejudices, the memory of his paſt ſervices was not able 


any longer to delay his fall. The great {cal was taken 
irom him, and given to fir Orlando Bridgeman, by the 
title of lord keeper. Southampton, the treaſurer, was 
zice dead, who had perſevered to the utmoſt in his at- 
tachments to the chancellor. The laſt time he appeared 
at the ccuncil-table, he exerted his friendſhip with a vi- 
gour which neither age nor infirmities could abate, 
c This man,“ ſaid he, ſpeaking of Clarendon, “ is a 
< true proteſtant and an honeſt Engliſhman; and while 
c he enjoys power, we are ſecure of our laws, libertics, 
& and religion. I dread ine conſequences of his re- 
6 moval. | | | 

But the fall of the chancellor was not ſufficient to gra- 
.tity the malice of his enemies: His total ruin was re- 
ſolved on. The duke of York in vain exerted his in- 
tereſt in behalf of his father-in-law, Both prince and 
people united in promoting that violent meaſure; and 20 
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means were thought ſo proper for ingratiating the court 
with a parliament, which had ſo long been governed by 
that very miniſter, who was now to be the victim of their 
prejudices. 3 

Some popular acts paved the way for the ſeſſion; and 
the parliament, in their firſt addreſs, gave the king thanks 
for theſe inſtances of his goodneſs; and, among the reit, 
they took care to mention his diſmiſſion of Clarendon, 
The king, in reply, aftured the houſes, that he would 
n-ver again employ that nobleman in any public office 
whatſoever. Immediately, the charge againſt him was 
opened in the houſe of commons by Mr. Seymour, after 
wards fir Edward, and conſiſted of ſeventeen articles. 
The houſe, without examining particulars, farther than 
hearing general affirmations, that all would be proved, 
immediately voted his impeachment. Many of the ar- 
ticles * we know to be either falſe or frivolous ; and ſuch 
of them as we are leſs acquainted with, we may fairly 
preſume to be no better grounded. His adviſing the ſale 
of Dunkirk, ſeems the heavieſt and trueſt part of the 
charge; but a miſtake in judgment, allowing it to be 
ſuch, where there appear no ſymptoms of corruption or 
bad intention, it would bz very hard to impute as a crime 
to any miniiter, The king's neceſſities, which occa- 
ſioned that meaſure, cannot, with any appearance of rea- 
ſon, be charged on Clarendon; and chiefly proceeded, 
from the over-frugal maxims of the parliament itſelt, in 
not granting the proper ſupplies to the crown. | 

Wen the impeachment was carried up to the peers, 
as it containedan acculation of treaſon in general, without 
ſpecitying any particulars, it ſeemed not a tufficient ground 
for committing Clarendon to cuſtody. The precedents 
of Strafford and Laud were not, by reaſon of the vio- 
lence of the times, deemed a proper authority; but as 
the commons {till inſiſted upon his commitment, it was 
neceſſary to appoint a free conference between the houſes. 
The lords perſevered in their reſolution; and the com- 
mons voted this conduct to be an obſtruction to pablic 


See note G] at the end of the volume. 
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Juſtice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous tendeney. 1 
They alſo choſe a committee to draw up a vindication f 


their own proceedings. | 
Clarendon, finding that the popular torrent, united 
to the violence of power, ran with impetuoſity againſt 


him, and that a defence, offered to ſuch prejudiced ears, ; 
would be entirely ineffeftual, thought proper to with- || 


draw. At Calais, he wrote a paper addreſſed to the 
houſe of lords. He there ſaid, that his fortune, which 
was but moderate, had been gained entirely by the law- 
ful, avowed profits of his office, and by the voluntary 
bounty of the king; that during the firſt years after 
the reſtoration he had always concurred in opinion with 
the other counſeilors, men of ſuch reputation that no ons 
could entertain ſuſpicions of their wiſdom or integrity; 
that his credit ſoon declined, and however he might diſ- 
approve of ſome meaſures, he found it vain to oppoſe 
them ; that his repugnance to the Dutch war, the ſource 
of all the public grievances, was always generally known, 
as well as his diſapprobation of many unhappy ſteps 
taken in conducting it ; and that whatever pretence might 
be made of public offences, his real crime, that which 
had exaſperated his poweriul enemies, was his frequent 
oppoſition to exorbitant grants, which the importunity 
of faitors had extorted from his majeſty. 

The lords tranſmitted this paper to the commons under 
the appellation of a libel; and by a vote of both houſes, 
it was condemned to be burned by the hands of the hang- 
man. The parliament next proceeded to exert their le- 
giſlative power againſteClarendon, and paſſed a bill of 
baniſhment and incapacity, which received the royal aſ- 
ſent. He retired into France, where he lived in a pri- 
vate manner. He ſurvived his baniſhment fix years ; and 
he employed his leifure chiefly in reducing into order the 
Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, for which he had before col- 
lected materials. The performance does honour to his 
memory; and, except Whitlocke's Memorials, is the 
molt candid account of thoſe. times, compoſed by any 
cotemporary author. 
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Clarendon was always a friend to the liberty and con- 
ſtitution of his country. At the commencement of the civil 
wars, he had entered into the late king's ſervice, and was 
honoured with a great ſhare in the eſteem and friendſhip of 
that monarch: He was purfued with unrelenting animoſity 
by the long parliament : He had ſhared all the for- 
tunes, and directed all the counſeis, of the preſent king 
during his exile: He had been advanced to the higheſt 
truſt and offices after the reſtoration : Yet all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, which might naturally operate with ſuch 
foi ce, either on reſentment, gratitude, or ambition, had 
no influence on his uncorrupted mind. It is ſaid, that 
when he firſt engaged in the ſtudy of the law, his father 
exhorted him with great carneſtneſs to ſhun the practice 
too common in that profeſſion, of ſtraining every point 
in favour of prerogative, - and perverting ſo uſeful a 
ſcience to the 38 of liberty: And in the midit of 
theſe rational and virtuous counfels, which he reiterated, 
he was ſuddenly ſeized with an apoplexy, and expired 
in his ſon's preſence. This circumſtance gave additional 
weight to the principles which he inculcated, 

The combination of king and ſubject to oppreſs fo 
good a miniſter affords, to men of oppoſite diſpoſitions, 
an equal occaſion of inveighing againſt the ingratitude 
of princes, or ignorance of the peopie. Charlæs ſeems 
never to have mitigated his reſentment againſt Clarendon; 
and the national prejudices puriued him to his retreat in 
France. A company of Engliſh ſoldiers, being quarter- 
ed near him, aſſaulted his houſe, broke open the doors, 
gave him a dangerous wound on the head, and would 
have proceeded to the laſt extremities, had not their 
officers, hearing of the violence, kappily interpoſed. 

(1658.) The next expedient which the king embraced, 
in order to acquire popularity, is more d:!{erving of 
praiſe z and, had it been ſteadily purſued, would pro- 
bably have rendered his reign happy, certainly his me- 
mory reſpected. It is the Triple Alliance of which 
J ſpeak ; a meaſure, which gave entire ſatis faction to the 
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The glory of France, which had long been eclipſed, 
either by domeſtic factions, or by the ſuperior force 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, began now to break out with 
3 lultre, and to engage the attenticn of the veigh- 

ouring nations. The independent power and mutinous 
ſpirit of the nobility were ſubdued : The popular pre- 


tenſions of the parlioment reftrained : The Hugonot party 


reduced to ſubjection: That extenſive and fer le country, 
enjcyir g Every advantage both of ciimate and ſituation, 
was fully people with ingen! ious and induſtrious inha— 
bitants: And while the {pirit of the nation diſcovered 
all the vigcur and bravery requiſite for great enterpriſes, 
it was tamed to an entire tubmiſſion under the will of the 
ſovereign. 

The ſcvereign * now filled the throne was well 
adapted, by his perſonal character, both to increaſc and 
lo zvail himſelt of theſe advantages. Lewis XIV., 


endowed with every quality which could enchant the 
People, po! Tefled many which merit dle ap probation 


of tne wiſe. The m aſcvline beauty of his peric n was 

embelliſhed with a noble air: The dignity of his behavi- 
our was tempered with affability end politenets :; Elegant 
V. ithout eflem:! nacy, addicted to picaiure without neglect- 
ing buſineſs, decent in his very vices, and beloved 
11¹ "th ie midſt of arbitrary pow ver; he ſurpaſſed all cotem- 
porary monarchs, as in grandeur, ſo likewiſe in fanc 
and glory. 

His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by juſtice, 
had carefully provic. ed every means of _conquett and 
before he put himſelf in motion, he ſeemed to bave 
abiolutely enſured ſucceſs. His finances waere Frought 
into order: A naval power created: Eis armics increaſ- 


ed and diſciplined: Magazines and military ſtores pro- 


vided: And thoveh the magnifies of his court was 
ſupported beyord all former ex: mple; o regular was the 

economy obſerved, and fc will. ngly « did the peo Po ne 
enriched by arts and comme: ce, jupmit to niultiplied 
taxes, that his mil tary ferce much exceeded w Sat? in any 
preceding age had ever been wmpluycd by any Wu opal 
monarch, 
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The ſudden decline and almoſt total fall of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, opened an inviting field to to enterpriſing 
a prince, and ſeemed to promite him eaſy and extenſive 
conqueſts. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill- 
governed, were aſtoniſhed at the greatnets of his rifing 
empire; and all of them caſt their eyes towards England, 
as the only power which could ſave them from that ſub- 
jection with which they ſeemed to be ſo nearly threat- 
ened. 

The animoſity which had anciently fublift-d between 
the Engliſh and French nations, and which had been 
ſu pended tor above a century by the jealouſy of Spaniſh 
greatneſs, began to revive and to exert itſelf. The 


glory of preſerving the balance of Europe, a glory fo 


much founded on juſtice and humanity, Battered the am- 
bition of England ; and the people were eager to provide 
for their own future ſecurity, by oppoung the progrels of 
ſo hated a rival. The proſpect oi embracing ſucn mea- 
ſures had contributed, among other reaſons, to render 
the peace of Breda ſo univerially acceptable to the 
nation, By the death of Philip IV. king of Spain, an 
inviting opportunity, and ſome very flender pretences, 
had been aiforded to call forth the ainbition of Lewis. 

At the treaty of the Pyrences, when Lewis eſpouſed 
the Spanith princeſs, he had renounced every title of 
ſucceiſion to every part of the Spaniſh mouarchy; and 
this renunciation had been couched in the mott accurate 


and molt pieciſe terms that language could afford. But, 


on the death of his father-in-law, he retracted his 
renunciation, and pretended that natural rights, depend- 
ing on blood and ſucceſſion, could not be annihilated by 
any extorted deed or contract. Philip had left a fon, 
Charles IT. of Spain ; but as the queen of France was of 
a former marriage, ſhe laid claim to a conſiderable pro- 
ince of the Spaniſh monarchy, even to the excluſion of 
her brother. By tne cuſtoms of ſome parts ot Brabant, 
a femaie of a firtt marriage was preferred to a maie of 
a ſecond, in the ſucceilion to private inheritances; and 
Lewis thence interred, that his queen had acquired 4 
right to the dominion of that important dutchy. 

13 A claim 
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The glory of France, which had long been echpſed, 
either by domeſtic factions, or by the ſuperior torce 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, began now to break out with 

reat lultre, and to engage the attention of the veigh- 
Grin ng nations. The independent power and mutinous 
ſpirit of the nobility were ſubdued : The popular pre- 
ten ſions of the parti: ment reſtrained : The Hugonot party 
reduced to ſubjeEtion : That extenſive and fer tile country, 
enſcyirg Every advantage both of climate and ſituation, 


was fully peopled with ingen! ious and induſtrious inha— 


bitants: And while the ſpirit of the nation diſcovered 
all the vigour and bras ery requilite for great enterpriſes, 
it was domed to an entire ſubmiſſion under the will of tlic 
ſovereign. 

The ſcvereign who now filled the throne was well 
adapted, by his perforal char acer both to increaſe and 
to evail himſelf of theſe advantages. Lewis XIV., 
endowed with every quality which could enchant the 
people, poſſeſſed many which merit dle a] prabation 
of the wiſe. The m aſcvline beauty of his pericn was 

embelliſhed with a noble air: The dignity of bis behavi- 
our was tempered with affability 5 nd politchels: Elegant 
without eflem:! nacy, addicted 5, picaiure without 1 neglect- 
ing buſineſs, decent in his very vices, and beloved 
in the midſt of arbitrary power, he ſurpaſſed all corem- 
porary monarchs, as in grardeur, ſo likewiſe in fame 
and glory. 

His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by justice, 
had carefully provic ed every means of conquett ; and 
before he put himſii in n 20607, he ſeemed to have 
adioutely enfured iucciis, Bis finances we re brought 
into order: A naval power created: Eis armids ir ckcal- 
ed and diſciplincd: * agazines and mil! tary ſtores en 
vided: And though the m e of his court v 
ſupported Feyord all former ex! ple; {> regular was ho 
economy obſerved, and fo will ngly did the people, now 
enriched by arts and come: ce, jubmit "i N ulti pied 
taxes, that his mil tary force much exceeded what in any 
Preceding age had Ever been employed by any Eucpcan 
monarch, 
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The ſudden decline and almoſt total fall of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, opened an invitmg field to 40 enterpriſing 
a prince, and ſeemed to promiſe him eaſy and extenſive 
conqueſts. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill- 
governed, were aſtoniſhed at the greatnets of his riſing 
empire; and all of them caſt their eyes towards England, 
as the only power which could ſave them from that ſub- 
jection with which they ſeemed to be 1o nearly threat- 
ened. 

The animoſity which had anciently ſublift-d between 
the Engliſh and French nations, and which had been 
ſu pended tor above a century by the jealouſy of Spaniſh 
greatneſs, began to revive and to exert itſelt. Tue 
glory of preterving the balance of Europe, a glory fo 
much founded on juſtice and humanity, Battered the am- 
bition of England; and the people were eager to provide 
for their own future ſecurity, by oppoung the piogrels of 
ſo hated a rival. The proſpect oi cmbracing ſucn mea- 
ſures had contributed, among other reaſons, to render 
the peace of Breda ſo univerially acceptable to the 
nation, By the death of Philip IV. king of Spain, an 
inviting opportunity, and ſome very flender pretences, 
had been aiforded to call forth the ainbition of Lewis. 

At the treaty of the Pyrences, when Lewis eſpouſed 
the Spaniſh princeſs, he had renounced every title of 
ſucceſſion to every part of the Spaniſh mouarchy; and 
this renunciation had been couched in the mott accurate 
and molt preciſe terms that language could afford. But, 
on the death of his father-in-law, he retracted his 
renunciation, and pretended that natural rights, depend- 
ing on blood and ſucceſſion, could not be annihilated by 
any extorted deed or contract. Philip had left a ſon, 
Charles IT. of Spain ; but as the queen of France was of 
a former marriage, ſhe laid claim to a conſiderable pro- 

Ince of the Spaniſh monarchy, even to the excluſion of 
her brother. By tne cuſtoms of ſome parts or Brabant, 
a femaie of a firtt marriage was preferred to a male of 
a fecond, in the ſuccetJion to private inheritances; and 
Lewis thence interred, that his quecn had acquired 4 
right to the dominion of that important dutchy. 
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A claim of this nature was more properly ſup __ ted by 
military force than by argument and rcatoning. Levis 
appcared on the frontiers of the Netherlands with an 
army cf 40,000 men, commanded by the belt generals of 
the age, and provided with every thing neceſiary for 
action. The Spaniards, though they m:ght have fore- 
ſeen this meaſure, were totally unprepared, T heir towns, 


without magazines, fortifications, or garriſons, fell into 


the hands of the French king, as ſoon as he preſented 
himſelf before them. Athe, Liſle, Tournay, Oude- 
narde, Courtray, Charleroi, Binche, were immediate! 


taken: And it was viſible that no force in the 8 


Countries was able to ſtep or retard the progreis of th 
French arins. 

This meaſure, executed with ſuch 1 crity and ſucceſs, 
gave great alarm to almoſt every court in Europe. It 
had been obſerved with what dignity, or even haughti- 
neſs, Lewis, from the time ag bezan to covern, had 
ever ſupported all his richts and pretenſions. D'Eſtrades, 
the French ambaſſader, and Watteville, the Spaniſh, 
having quarrelled in London, cn acccunt of their claims 
for precedency, the French monarch was not ſ{atisficd till 
Spain ſent to Paris a folemn embaſſy, and promiſed never 


more to revive {uch conteſts. Crequi, his ambaſſador at 


Rome, had met with an affront from the Pope's guards: 
The pope, Alexander VII. had been conſtrained to 
break his guards, to ſend his nephew to aſk pardon, and 
to allow a pillar to be erected in Rowe itſelf, as a monu- 
ment of his own hvm'liztion. The king of England 160 
hed experienced the high ſpirit and unſubmitting temper 
of Lewis. A pretenſion to ſuperiviity in the Engliſh 
flag having been advanced, the Frerch monarch lemon- 
ſtra:ed with ſuch vigour, and prepared himſelf to reſiſt 
with ſuch conrage, that Charles found it more prudent 
to deſiſt from his vain and antiquated claims. The king 
of England, ſaid Lewis to his ambaſſador DE fHtrades, 
may know my force, but he knows not the ſentiments 


of my heart: Every thing appears to me contemptible in 


compariſon of glu. Thelc meats cf conduct had 


given ſtron, g indications of his character: But the inyation 
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of Flanders diſcovered an ambition which, being iup- 
xoxted by fuch overgrown power, mengen the Sencral 
liberties of Europe. 

As no liate Jay nearer the danger, none was ſeized with 
more terior than the United Provinces. They were fail 
engaged, together with France, in a war againſt Eng- 
land; and Lewis had in them that he would take 
ro ſtep 8gaiult Spam without previouſly informing them: 
But, cor. 17 ary to this af! ur:nce, he kept a total ſtlence, 
till on the very point ef entering 25092 action. If the 
renunciatien made at the treaty of the Pyrenees was not 

valid, it was forcicen, that upon the death of the king of 
as a ſickiy nt the whole monarchy would be 
claimed by Lew! is, after which it would be vainly expeCt- 
ed to ſet buunds to his pretenſions. Charles, acquainted 
with theſe wel-groundea apprekenfions of the Dutch, 
had been the more cbitinate in infiſting en his on 
conditions at Breda; and by delay ing to fign the treaty, 
had imprudenily expoſed himſelf to the ſignal diſerace 
which he received at Cha him. De Wit, ſenſible that a 
ſew weeks delay would be of no conſequence in the Low 
Countrics, took this opportunity of firiking an import- 
ant blow, and of finithing the war with honour to him- 
ſelt and to his ccuntiy. ; 

Negotiations mcanwhile commenced for the ſaving 
of Flanders; but no reſiſtance was made to the French 
une, The Spaniſh miniſters exclaimed every-where 
againſt the flagrant injullice of Lewis's pretenhons, and 
repreſented it to be the mtereſt of every power in Europe, 
even more thaw of $1 pain itſelf, to prevent his conqueſt of 
the Low Countries. The emperor and the German 
princes diicovered evident ſymptoms of diſcontent z but 
their mctions were ſtew and backward. The States, 
though terrified at the proſpect of having their frontier 
9 to lo formidable a foe, ſaw no reſource, no means 
of ſafety. England indeed ſeemed diſpoſed to make op- 


poſition to the French; but the variable and impolitic 


conduct of Charles kept that republic irom making him 
any open advaiices, by which ihe might loſe the friend- 


hip of France, without acquiring any new ally. Ang 
theo we 
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though Lewis, dreading a combination of all Europe, 
had offered terms of accommodanon, the Dutch ap- 
prehended, leſt theſe, either from the obſtinacy of the 
Spaniards, or the ambition of the French, ſhould never 
be carried into execution. 

Charles reſolved with great prudence to take the firſt 
ſtep towards a confederacy. Sir William Temple, his 
retdent at Bruſſels, reccived orders to go ſecretly to the 
Hague, and to concert with the States the means of 
ſaving the Netherlands. This man, whom philoſophy 
had taught to deſpiſe the world, without rendering him 
unfit for it, was frank, open, ſincere, ſuperior to the 
littie tricks of vulgar politicians: And meeting in de 
Wit with a man of the ſame generous and enlarged ſenti- 
ments, he immediately opened his maſter's intentions, 
and preſſed a ſpeedy concluſion. A treaty was from the 
firſt negotiated between theſe two ſtateſmen with the 
fame cordiality as if it were a private tranſaction between 
intimate companions. Deeming the intereſts of their 
country the ſame, they gave full ſcope to that ſympathy 
of character which diſpoſed them to an entire reliance on 
each other's profeſſions and engagements. And though 
jealouſy againſt the houſe of Orange might inſpire de 
Wit with an averſion to a ſtrict union with England, he 
generouſly reſolved to ſacrifice all private conſiderat ions 
to the public ſervice, 

Temple inſiſted on an offenſive league between Eng- 
land and Holland, in order to oblige France to relinquiſh 
all her conqueſts: But de Wit told him, that this mea- 
ſure was too bold and precipitate to be agreed to by the 
States. He ſaid, that the French were the old and con- 
ſtant allies of the republic; and, till matters came to 
extremities, ſhe never would deem it prudent to abandon 
a friendſhip ſo well eſtabliſhed, and rely entirely on a 
treaty with England, which had lately waged fo cruel a 
war againſt her: That ever ſince the reign of Elizabeth, 
there had been ſuch a fluctuation in the Engliſh councils, 
that it was not poſſible, for two years together, to take 


any ſure or certain meaſures with that kingdom: That 


though the preſent miniſtry, having entered into views fo 
| | con- 
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conformable to nations] intereſt, promiſed greater firm- 
neſs and conſtancy, it might ſtill be unfate, in a buſineis 
of ſuch conſequence, to put entire confidence in them: 
That the French monarch was yourg, havghty, and 
powerful; and if treated in ſo imperious a manner, 
would expoſe himſcli to the greateft extremities rather 
than ſubmit: Thar it was tufficient, if he could be con- 
ſtrained to adhere to the offers which he himſelf had al- 
reaiy made; and if the remaining provinces of the Low 
Countries could thereby be ſaved from the danger, with 
wich they were at preſent threatened: And that the other 
powers, in Germany ana tne north, whoſe eſſiſtance they 
might expect, would be ſatisfied with putting a ſtop to 
the French conqueſts, without pretending to recover the 
laces Already loit. | 
The Engliſh mioiſter was content to accept cf the 


terms propoſed by the penſionary. Lewis had offered to 


relinquiſh all the queen's rights, on condition either of 
keeping the conqueſts which he had made laſt campaign, 
or of receiving, m lieu of them, Franchecomte, together 
with Cambray, Aire, and St. Omers. De Wit and 
Temple founded their treaty upon this propoſal. They 
a reed to ofter their mediation to the contending powers, 
and obl.ge France to adhere to this a.ternative, and Spain 
to accept of it. If Spain refuled, they agreed, that 
France ſhould not proſecute her claim by arms, but leave 
it entirely to England and Holland to employ force for 
making the terms effectual. And the remainder of the 
Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain. A 
defenſive alliance was hikewiſe concluded between Hol- 

lard and England. | 
The articles of this confederacy were ſoon adjuſted by 
ſuch candid and able negotiators: But the gieateſt dif- 
ficuity ſtill remained, By the conſtitution of the re- 
public, all the towns in all the provinces mult give their 
conſent to every alliance; and hefides that this formality 
could not Le deipatched in leſs than two months, it was 
juſtly to be dreaded, that the influence of France would 
ohftruct the paſſing of the treaty in ſome of the ſmaller 
cities. D'Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, a man of 
| abilities, 
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abilities, hearing of the league which was on the carpet, 
treated it lightly; „ Six weeks hence, ſaid he, © we 
« ſhall ſpeak to it.“ To obviate this difficulty, de Wit 
had the courage, for the public good, to break through 
the laws in ſo fundamental an article; and by his au. 
thority, he prevailed with the States General at once to 
ſign and ratify the league: Though they acknowledged 


that, if that meaſure ſhould diſpleaſe their conſtituents, 


they riſked their heads by this irregularity. (1 zth Jan.) 
After ſealing, all parties embraced with great cordiality. 
Temple cried out, At Breda, as friends: Here, as bro- 


" thers. And de Wit added, that now the matter was 


finiſhed it looked like a miracle. 

Room had been left in the treaty for the acceſſion of 
Sweden, which was ſoon after obtained; and thus was 
concluded in five days the triple league; an event received 
with equal furpriſe and approbation by the world. Not- 
withſtanding the unfortunate concluſion of the laſt war, 
England now appeared in her proper ſtation, and, by 
this wiſe conduct, had recovered all her influence and cre- 
dit in Europe. Temple l'kewiſe received great ap- 
plauſe; but to all the compliments made him on the 
occaſion, he modeſtly replied, that to remove things 
from their centre, or proper element, required force 
and labour; but that of themſelves they eaſily returned 
to it, <4 : 

The French monarch was extremely diſpleaſed with 
this meaſure. Not only bounds were at preſent ſet to 
his ambition: Such a barrier was alſo raiſed as ſeemed 
for ever impregnable. And though his own offer was 
mace the foundation of the treaty, he had preſcribed fo 
ſhort a time for the acceptance of it, that he ſtill expect- 
ed, from the deiays and reluctance of Spain, to find ſome 
epportunity for eluding it. The court of Madrid ſhowed 
equal diſpleaſure. To relinquiſh any part of the Spaniſh 
provinces, in lieu of claims, ſo + | en unjuſt, and 
theſe urged with ſuch violence and haughtineſs, inſpired 
the highett diſguſt. Often did the Spaniards threaten to 
abandon entirely the Low Countries, rather than ſubmit 


to ſo cruel a mortification z and they endeavoured, by 


this 
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Anis menace, to terrify the mediating powers into more. 
vigorous meaſures for their ſupport. But Temple and 
de Wit were better acquainted with the views and intereſts. 
of Spain. They knew, that ſhe muſt ſtill retain the Low 
Countries, as a bond of connexion with the other Eu- 


ropean powers, who alone, if her young monarch ſhould 


happen to die without iſſue, could inſure her independency 
againſt the pretenſions of France. Fhey ſtill urged, 
therefore, the terras of the triple league, and threatened 
Spain with war in eaſe of refuſal. The plenipotentiaries 


of all the powers met at Aix-la-Chapelle. Temple was 


miniſter for England; Van Beuninghen for Holland; 
D'Ohna for Sweden. 

Spain at laſt, preſſed on all hands, accepted of the ak 
ternative offered; but in her very compliance ſhe gave 
ſtrong ſymptoms. of ill-humour and diſcontent. It had 
been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting 
the honour of the Spaniſh monarch, had been anxious 
only for their own ſeeurity ;, and, provided they could 
remove Lewis to a diſtance from their frontier, were more 
indifferent what progreſs he made in other places. Sen- 
fible of theſe views, the quzen-regent of Spain reſolved 
Kill to keep them in an anxiety, which might for the 
future be the foundation of an union more intimate than 
they were willing at preſent to enter into. Franche- 


comtẽ, by a vigorous and well-concerted plan of the 


French king, had been eonquered, in fifteen days, during 
a rigorous feaſon, and in the midſt of winter. She choſe, 
therefore, to recover this province, and to abandon all the 
towns conquered in Flanders during the laſt campaign. 
By this means, Lewis extended his garriſons into the 
heart of the Low Countries; and a very: feebie barrier re- 
mained to the Spaniſh. provinces. 

But notwithſtanding the advantages of his ſituation, 
the French monarch could entertain ſmall hopes of ever 
extending his conqueſts on that quarter which lay the 
moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where his acquiſitions 
were of moſt importance. The triple league guaranteed 
alc remaining provinces to Spain, and ths emperor and 

other 
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other powers of Germany, whoſe intereſt ſeemed to be 


intimately concerned, were invited to enter into the jame 
contederacy. Spain herſelf, having, about this time, 
under the med:ation of Charles, made peace on equal 
terms with Portugal, might be expected to exert more 
vigour and oppoſition to her haughty and triumphant 
rival. The great ſatisfaCtion, expreſſed in England, on 
account of the counſels now embraced by the court, 
promiſed the hearty concurrence of parliament in every 
meaſure which could be propoſed for oppoſition to the 
grandeur of France. And thus all Europe ſeemed to 
repoſe herſeif with ſecurity under the wings of that 


powerful confederacy, whici had been ſo happily form- 


ed for her protection. It is now time to give ſome ac- 
count of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland and in Ireland. 
The sScottiſh nation, though they had never been ſub- 
ject to the arbitrary power of their prince, had but very 
imperfect notions of law and liberty; and ſcarcely in 
any age had they ever enjoyed an adminiſtration, which 
liad confined itſelf within the proper boundaries. By 
their final union alone with England, their once hated 
adverſary, they have happily attained the experience cf 
a government perfectly regular, and exempt from all 
violence and injuſtice. Charles, from his averſion to 
bufineſs, had intruſted the affairs of that country to 


his miniſters, particularly Middleton; and theſe could. 


not forbear making very extraordinary ſtretches of au- 
thority, | ; 9 5 

There had been intercepted a letter, written by lord 
Lorne to lord Duffus, in which, a little too plainly, but 
very truly, he complained, that his enemies had en- 
deavonred by falſehood to prepoſſeſs the king againit 
him. But he ſaid, that he had now diſcovered them, 
had defeated them, and had gained the perſon, meaning 
the earl of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them de- 
pended. This letter was produced before the parlia- 
ment; and Lorne was tried upon an old tyrannical, ab- 
ſurd law againſt Lea/ing-making ; by which it was ren- 


dered criminal to belie the ſubjects of the King, or create 
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in him an ill opinion of them. He was condemned to die: 
But Charles was much diſpleaſcd with the ſentence, and 
granted him a pardon. 

It was carried in parliament, that twelve perſons, 
without crime, witneſs, trial, or accuſer, ſhould be de- 
clared incapable of all truſt or office; and to render this 
iriuſtice more egregious, it was agreed, that theſe perſons 
tiould be named by ballot: A method of voting which 
tereral republics had adopted at elections, in order to 
prevent faction and intrigue; but which could ſerve 
enly as a cover to malice and iniquity, in the inflicting 
of puniſhments. Lauderdale, Crawford, and fir Ro- 
bert Murray, among others, were incapacitated: But 
the king, who diſapproved of this injuſtice, refuſed his 
alicnt, | 

An act was paſted againſt all perſons, who ſhould 
move the king tor reſtoring the children of thoſe who 
were attainted by parliament ; an unheard-of reſtraint on 
applications for grace and mercy. No penalty was af- 
fixed; but the act was but the more violent and tyran- 
nical on that account. The court-lawyers had eſta- 
bliſhed it as a maxim, that the aſſigning of a puniſhment 
was a limitation of the crown: Whereas a law, forbid- 
ding any thing, though without a penalty, made the 
offenders criminal. And in that caſe, they determin- 
ed, that the puniſhment was arbitrary; only that it 
could not extend to life. Middieton as commiſſioner 
paſſed this act; though he had no inſtructions for that 
purpoſe. 

An act of indemnity paſſed ; but at the ſame time it 
was voted, that all thoſe who had offended during the- 
late diſorders, ſhould be ſubjected to fines; and a com- 
mittee of parliament was appointed for impoſing them. 
Theſe proceeded without any regard to ſome equitable 
rules, which the king had preſcribed to them. The 
n:o obnoxious compounded iecretly. No conſideratien 
was had, either of men's riches, or of the degrees of their 
gwit; No proofs were produced: Inquiries were nat 
1o much as made: Bur as faſt as information was given 
in againſt any man, he was marked down tor a particular 
A 2 fine ; 
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fine: And all was tranſacted in a ſecret committee, 
When the liſt was read in parliament, exceptions were 
made to ſeveral: Some had been under age during the 
civil wars; fome had been abroad. But it was ſtill re- 
plied, that a proper time would come, when every mn 
thould be heard in his own defence. The only inten- 
tion, it was ſaid, of ſetting the fines was, that ſach per- 
ſons ſhonld have no benefit by the act'of indemnity, un- 
leſs they paid the ſum demanded : Every one that choje 
to ſtand upon his innocence, and renounce the benefit of 
the indemnity, might do it at his peril, It was well 
known, that no one would dare ſo far to ſet at detiance 
ſo arbitrary an adminiſtration. The king wrote to the 
council, ordering them to ſuperſede the levying of thoſe 
fines : But Middleton found means, during ſome time, 
to elude theſe orders. And, at laſt, the king obliged his 
miniiters to compound for half the ſums which had been 
impoſed. In all theſe tranſactions, and in moſt others 
which paſſed during the preſent reign, we ſtill find the 
moderating hand of the king, incerpoled to protect the 
Scots from the opprefhuns which their own countrymen, 
employed in the miniſtry, were deſirous of exerciſing over 

them. | | 
But the chief circumſtance whence were derived all the 
fublequent tyranny and diiorders in Scotland, was the 
execution of the laws for the eſtabliſnment of epiſcopacy; 
a mode of government to which a great part of the na- 
tion had entertained an unſurmountable averſion. The 
rights of patrons had for ſome years been aboliſhed ; and 
the power of electing miniſters had been veſted in tie 
kirk-ſeſhon and lay elders. It was now enacted, that all 
incumbents, who had been admitted upon this title, fzould 
receive a preſentation from the patron, and ſhould be in- 
ſtituted anew by the biſhop, under the penalty of de- 
privation. The more rigid preſbyterians concerted mea- 
fares among themſelves, and refuſed obedience: They 
imagined, that their number would protect them. Three 
hundred and fifty pariſhes, abore a third of the king- 
dom, were at once declared vacant. The weſtern coun- 
tries chiefly were obltinate in this particular. New — 
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mfters were ſought for all over the kingdom; and no one 
was ſo ignorant or vicious as to be rejected. The peo- 
ple, who loved extremely and reſpeSted their former 
teachers; men 1temarkable tor the ſeverity of their man- 
ners, and their fervour in preaching; were inflamed againſt 
theie intruders, who had cbtained their livings under 
zuch invidious circumnſtances, and who took no care, by 
the regularity of their manners, to ſoften the prejudices 
entertained againſt them. Even moit of thoſe, who re- 
tained their livings by compliance, fell under the impu- 
tation of hypocriſy, either by their ſhowing a diſguſt to 
the new mede! of eccleſiaſtical government, which they 
bad acknowledged; or, on the other hand, by declaring 
that their former abhorrence to preſbytery and the cove- 
nant had been the 1eſult of violence and neceſſity. And 
as Middleton and the new miniſtry indulged themſelves 
in great riot and diſorder, to which the nation had been 
little accuſtomed, an opioion univerſally prevailed, that 
any form cf religion, offered by ſuch hands, mult be pro- 
jane and impious. | 

The people, notwithſtanding their diſcontents, were 
reſolved to give no handle againtſt them, by the leait 
iymptom of mutiny or fedition : But this ſubmiſſive diſ- 
poſition, inſtead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, 
was made uſe of as an argument for continuing tae ſame 
meatures, which, by their vigour, it was pretended, had 
produced fo prompi an obedience. The king, however, 
was diſguſted with the violence of Middleton; and he 
made Rothes commiſſioner in his place. This no- 
bleman was already prefident of the council; and ſoon 
after was made lord-keeper and treaſurer. Lauderdale 
ſtill continued ſecretary of ſtate, and commonly reſided at 
London. | 

Affairs remained in a peaceable ſtate, till the ſevere 
law was made in England againſt conventicles *. The 
Scottiſh parliament imitated that violence, by paſſing a 
like act. A kind of high commiſſion court was ap- 
pointed by the privy- council, for executing this rigorous 


# 7664. | | 
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| law, and for the direction of ecclefiaſtical affairs. But 
[i even this court, illegal as it might be deemed, was much 
i pretcrabie to the method next adopted. Mil'tary force 
„ was let looſe by the council. Wherever the people had“ 
generally jorfaken their churches, the guards were quar- 

tered throughout the country. Sir James Turner com- 

i manded them, a man whoſe natural ferocity of temper | 
4 was Often inflamed by the ute of ftrong Iquors. He | 
went about, and reccived from the clergy liſts of thoſe | 

# woo ablented themſelves from church, or were ſuppoſed | 
7 to flequent conventicles. Without any proof or legal 


conviction, be demanded a fine from them, and quartered 
ſoldiers on the ſuppoſed delinquents, till he received pay- 
ment. As an inturrecticn was dreaded during the Dutch 
war, new forces were levied, and entruſted to the com- 
mand of Dalzicl and Drummond ; two officers, who had 
ſerved the king during the civil wars, and had afterwards 
engaged in the ſervice of Ruſſia, where they had increaſed 
the native crueity of their diſpoſition. A full career was 
given to their tyranny by the Scottiſh miniſtry. Repre- 
tentations were made to the king againſt theſe enormities. 
He ſeemed touched with the ſtate of the country; and 
befides giving orders, that the eccleſiaſtical commifiion I 
| ſhould be diicontinued, he ſignified his opinion, that 

| another way of proceeding was neceſſary for his ſervice, 

| This lenity of the King's came tao late to remedy the 
i diſorders. The people, inflamed with bigotry and irri- 
l tated by ill uſage, roſe in arms. They were inſtigated 
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x by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. They ſur- 

'| priſed Turner in Dumfries, and reſolved to have put 

him to death; but finding, that his orders, which fell 

| Into their hands, were more violent than his execution of- 

| them, they ſpared his life. At Laneric, after many 

il. prayers, they renewed the covenant, and publiſhed their 

| maniicſto; in which they profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to the 

King: They deſired only the re-eſtabliſnment of preſby- Þ 

tery and of their former miniſters. As many gentlemen 

Of their party had been confined on ſuſpicion, Wallace 

and Leu mont, two officers, who had fcrved, but in no 

high rank, were entruſted by the populace with the bow 
Nlalld. 
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mand. Their force never exceeded two thouſand men; 
and though the country in general bore them iavour, 

3ens ſpirits were ſo ſubdued, thut the rebels couid expect 
no tarther acceſſion of numbers. Dalziel took the field 
to oppoſe their progreſs. Their number was now dimi- 
niſhed to 800; and theſe, having advanced ncar Edin- 
buryh, attempted to find their way back into the weſt by 
Pentiand Hills. They were attacked by the king's 
forces“. Finding that they could not eſcape, they 
ſtopped their march. Their clergy endeavoured to infuſe 
courage into them. After ſinging ſome pſalms, the re- 
bels turned on the enemy; and being aſſiſted by the ad- 
vantage of the ground, they received the ſirſt charge ver y 
rejolutely. But that was all the action: Immediately 
they fell into diſorder, and fled for their lives. About 
forty were killed cn the ſpot, and a hundred and thirty 
taken priſoners. The reſt, favomed by the night, and 
by the wearineſs, and even by the pity of the king's 
troops, made their eſcape. 

The oppreſſions which theſe people had ſuffered, the 
deluſions under which they laboured, and their inoffenſive 
behaviour during the inſurrection, made them the objects 
of compaſfion: Yet were the king's miniſters, particu- 
larly Sharpe, reſolved to take ſevere vengeance. Ten 
were hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thirty-five 
before their own doors in different places. Theſe cri- 
minals might all have ſaved their lives, if they would 
have renounced the covenant. The executions were 


going on, when the king put a ſtop to them. He ſaid, 


that blocd enough had already been ſhed ; and he wrote a 
letter to the privy-council, in which he ordered, that 
ſuch of the priſoners as ſhould ſimply promiſe to obey the 
laws for the future, ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the 
incorrigible ſhould be ſent to the plantations. This 
letter was brought by Burnet, archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; 
but not being immediately delivered to the council by 
Sharpe, the preſident, one Maccail had in the interval 
been put to the torture, under which ke expired. He 


* 2$th November 1666, | 
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ſecmed to die in an ecſtaſy of joy. * Farewel tun, 
& moon, and ſtars; farewel world and time; farcwel 
& weak and trail body: Welcome eternity, welcome 
cc angels and ſaints, welcome Saviour of the world, and 
& welcome God, the judge of all !** Such were his latt 
words; and theic animated ſpeeches he uttered with an 
accent and manner, which ftruck all the byſtanders with 
aſtoniſnment. | 

The ſettlement of Ireland, after the reſtoration, was a 
work of greater difficulty than that of England, or even 
of Scotland. Not only the power, during the former 
uſurpations, had there been veſted in the king's enemies: 
The whole property, in a manner, of the kingdom had 
alio been changed; and it became neceſſary to-redrets, 
but with as little violence as poflible, many grievous 
hardibips and iniquities, wiich were there complained 
Of. = 

The Iriſh catholics had in 1648 concluded a treaty 
with Ormond, the king's lieutenant; in which they had 
ſtipulated pardon for their paſt rebellion, and had en- 
gaged under certain conditions to aſſiſt the royal caule: 
And though the viclence of the prieſts and the bigotry of 
tic people had prevented, in a great meaſure, the execu- 
tion of this treaty, yet were there many, who having 
ſtrictly, at the hazard of their lives, adhered to it, ſeemed 
on that account well entitled to ieap the iruits of their 
loyalty. Cromwel, having without diſtinction expelled 
all the native Irich from the three provinces of Munſter, 
Leinſter, and Uliier, had confined them to Connaught 
and the county of Clare; and among thoſe who had thus 


been forfeited, were many whoſe innocence was altogether 


unqueſtionable. Several proteſtants likewite, and Or- 
mond among the rei:, had al: aiong oppoled the Iriſh re- 
bellion; yet having afterwards embraced the king's cauſe 
againſt the parliament, they were all of them attainted 
by Cromwel. And there were many officers who had, 
from the commencement gf the inſurrection, {erved in 
Ireland, and who, becauſe they would not deſert the 
king, had been refuſed all their arrears by the Engliſh 
commonwealth, . 
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To all theſe unhappy ſufferers ſome juice fcemed to 
be due: But the difficulty was to find the means of re- 
dreſſing ſuch great end extenftive iniquities. Almoſt all 
the valuable parts of Ireland had been meatured out and 


divided, either to the advemrrers, who had lent money 
3 3 


to the parliament for the füppreſſion of the 114th rebetlion, 
or to the ſoldiers, who had received land in licu of their 
arrears. Theſe could not be diſpoſſeſied, becauſe they 
were the moſt powerful and only armed part of Ircland 
becauſe it was requiſite to favour them, in order to ſup— 
port the proteſtant and Engliſh i-terelt in that kingdom; 
and becaule they had generally, with a ſeeming zeal and 
alacrity, concurred in the King's feſtcration. Ihe king, 
therefore, iſſued a proclamation, in which he promiiul 
to maintain their ſettlement, and at the jame time en- 
caged to give redreſs to the innccent {uffcrers. There 
was a quantity of land as yet undivided in Ireland; and 
from this and ſome other funds, it was tbought pollbie 
tor the king to fulfil both thete engagements, 

A court of claims was ered, coniifting altogether 
of Engliſh commiſſioners, who had no connexions with 
any of the parties into which Ireland was divided. Bee 
fore theſe were laid four thou and claims of purions crave 
ing reſtitution on account of their innocence; and the 
commiſſioneis had found leiture to examine oniy fizz hun- 
dred. It already appeared, that, if all theſe were to be 
Teitored, the funds, whence the adventure:s and ſoldiers 
muſt get repriſals, would tall ſhort of giving them any 
tolerable ſatisfaction. A great alarm and anxict'y ſeized 
all ranks of men: The hopes and fears of every party 
were excited: Theſe cagerly graiped at recovering their 
paternal inheritance : IT hole were reſolute to maintain 
their new acquiſitions. 

The duke of Ormond was created lord-heutenant ; 
being the only perſon whoſe prudence and equity could 
compole ſuch jarring intereſts. A parliament was aſ- 
ſembled at Dublin; and as the lower houſe was almott 
entirely choſen by the ſoldiers and adventurers, who 
ſill kept poſſeſſion, it was extremely favourable to that 

| intereſts 
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intereſt. The houſe of pecrs thowed greater impar- 


tiality. 

No inſurrection was projected, together with a ſur- 
priſal of the caſtle of Dublin, by ſome ot the diſbanded 
toldiers; but this deſign was happily deteated by the 
vigilance of Ormond. Some of thg/criminals were pu- 
niſhed. Blood, the moſt deſperate of them, eſcaped into 
England. | 

But affairs could not Tong remain in the contuſion and 
uncertainty into which they had fallen. All parties 
ſeemed willing to abate ſomewhat of their pretenſions, in 
order to attain ſome ſtability z and Ormond interpoſed 
his authority fur that purpoſe. The ſoldiers and adven— 
turers agreed to relinquiſh a third of their poſſeſſions; and 


as they had purchaied their lands at very low prices, they 


had reaſon to think themſelves favoured by this compo- 
ſition. All thoſe who had been attainted on account of 
their adhering to the king were reitored ; and ſome of 
the innocent Iriſh. It was a hard ſituation, that a man 
was obliged to prove himſelf innocent, in order to re- 
cover poſſeſſion of the eſtate which he and his anceſtors 
had ever enjoyed: But the hard ſhip was augmented, by 
the difficult conditions annexed to this proof. If the 
perſon had ever lived in the quarters of the rebels, he was 
not adm:tted to plead his innocence ; and he was, for 
that reaſon alone, ſuppoſed to have been a rebel. The 
heinous guilt of the Iriſh nation made men the more rea- 
dily overlook any iniquity, which might fall on indivi- 
duals; and it was conſidered, that, thougn it be always 
the intereſt of ali good government to prevent injuſtice, it 
is not always poſhbie to remedy it, after it has had a long 
courſe, and has been attended with great ſucceſſes. 


Ireland hegan to aitain a ſtate of ſome compoſure, when 


it was diſturbed by a violent act, paſſed by the Engliſh 
parliament, which prohibited the importation of Iriſh 


cattle into England *. Ormond rcmonitrated ſtrongly. 


againk this law, He faid, that the prelent trade, car- 


* In 1666. | 
| ried 
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ried: on between England and Ireland, was cxtrenely to 
the advantage of the former kingdom, which received 
enly proviſions, or rude materials, in revin for every 
faccies of manufacture: That it the cattle of Ireland 
were prohibited, the inhabnants of that itand had 1 


other commoutty, by wich they courd h England for 


$2 


their importaticns, and muſt have recounts 16 0! ther _ 
tions for a 1uppiy: That the induſtricus inhabitants of 
England, it deprived of Iriſh prœviſions, witch made 
living cheap, would be obliged to augment the price of 
bon, and th N 0 render Thea man oe 0. LIES too cen 


re ng, 3 N be ind N to = OUT, . 3 


perpetuate to all generations their native foth and bar- 


bariſm: That by cutting off almoſt entirely the trade 


between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union 

rere diſſolved, and nothing remained to keep the II iſh in 
ter duty but force and violence: And that, by reducing 
mat kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even ren- 
dered incapable of maintaining that misitary power, by 
which, during its well— grourded difcontents, it mult 
ntecellarily be retained | in ſubjection. 

The king was ſo much convinced of the juſineſs of 
theſe reaſons, that he uſed 2.1 his intereſt to oppoſe the 
bill, and he openly decJared, that he could not five his 


| all to it with a ſafe conſcience, But the cemmons 


were reſolute in their purpoſe. Some of the rents of 
England had fallen ot late ycars, which had been afcribed 


—_— to the umportation 212 Inn Cattle : Several | in- 


exlarly thoſe oi Bucking ham : and "Alley, » who \ were © dex 


And the ſpirit of tyr: —_—_ of w hiel 1 nations are as Jus 
ceptible as individuals, had extrony anmated the Eng- 
lin to exert their ſuperiority over tcir dependant ltate. 
No affair could be conduct cd with greater vielence ow 
this was by the commons. T hey even went fo far in 1 
preanible of the bill as to declare the impettation 1 I. 7 
Caitle to be a auiſauce. "7 this is expreitton they gave 
| 100 8 
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262 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ſcope to their paſſion, and ai tie tame time barred the 


King' prerovative, by which he might think himſelf en- 
titied {to dnpenſe with 24 law 10 full of injuſt ce and bad 


policy. Tue .oras exping. tune word; but as the king 
vas icalbic that no ſuppiy would be ziven by the com- 
mons, unlets they were gratified in heir præjudices, he 
vas ohio bet to empſoy his intereſt with the pcers for 
making the bil pass, and to give ine royal aſſent to it. 
He cou.d not, however, forbeur expreſling his diſpleaſure 
at the jcaio'uy entertained againſt im, and at the inten- 
tion wh: ca the commons diicovered of retrenching his 
pꝛerogative. 

This law brought greet diſtreſs tor ſome time upon 
the Irith ; but it has occaſioned tac app. ving with great 
induſtry to nanufactures, and has proved in the iſſue be- 
neficial to that Kingdom. 


— 
2 
1 


CHAP. LXV. 


A parliament — The Cabal —Their characters — Their 
counjels—Attance with France—A parhament—Co- 
wentry a- BI, crimes—Duke declares himjelf 
Catholic—Fxchequer fhut—Nec!aration of indulgence 
— Attack of the Smyrna fieet—War decla-ed with 
Holland —Weakneſs of the States Battle of Sil: bay-— 
Sandwich killed — Progreſs of the French— Conjterna- 
tion of the Dutch Prince of Orange Stadthelder 
Maſſacre of the De Wit Good conduct of the Prince 
A parliament Declaration of indulgence recalled — 
Sea-fight— Another ſen fight — Another ſea fight Con- 
greſs of Cologne A parliament Peace with Holland. 


SINCE the reſtoration, England had attained a ſitua - 


tion which had never been exp-rienced in any former 
eriod of her government, and which ſeemed the only 
one that couid fully enſure, at once, her tranquillity and 
her liberty: The king was in continual want of ſupply 
| trom 
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from the parliament; and he ſeemed willing to accom- 
modate himſelf io that dependant ſituation. Initcad of 


Tevivirg thole claims of prerogative, jo ſtrenuouſly in- 
ſinect on by his predeceffors, Charles had ſtrictly con- 
fincd hin elf within the limits of law, and had courted, 
by every a:t of popularity, the affections of his ſubjects. 
Even the teverities, hov ever blameable, which he had 
xerciſed agamit nonconformiſts, are to be confidered as 
expedients by w ich he ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with 
tiat party which predominated in parlament. But not- 
withſtanding thele promiſing appearances, there were 
many circumſtances which kept the government from 
reſting ſtead ly on that bottom on which it was placed, 
The crovn having loit almoſt all .its ancient demeſnes, 
relicd entirely on voluntary grants of the people; and 


the commons, not fully accuſtomed to this new ſituation, 


were not yet diſpoſed to ſupply with ſufficient liberality 
the neceſſities of the crown. They imitated too ſtrictly 
the example of their predeceſſors in a rigid frugality of 
public money; and neither ſufficiently conſidered the 
indigent condition of their prince, nor the general ſtate 
of Europe; where every nation, by its increaſe both of 
magnificence and force, had made great additions to all 
public expenſes. Some conſiderable ſums, indeed, were 
beſtowed on Charles ; ana the patriots of that age, te- 
nacious of ancient maxims, loudiy upbraided the com- 
mons with prodigality : But if we may judge by the 
example of a Jater period, when the government has 
become more regular, and the harmony of its parts has 
been more happily adjuited, the pari:aments of this reign 
ſeem rather to have merited a contrary reproach. 

The natural conſequence of the poverty of the crown 
was, beſides feeble irregular tranſactions in foreign af- 
fairs, a continual uncertainty in its domeſtic admimiſtra- 
tion, No one could anſwer with any tolerable aſſurance 
for the meaſures of the houſe of commons. Few of 
the members were attached to the court by any other 
band than that of inclination. . Royaliits indeed in their 
principles, but unexperienced in bulineſs, they lay ex- 
poſed to every rumour or inſinuation; and were * 
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by momentary guſts or currente, no leſs than the POmr- 
lace themſelves. Even the attempts made to gain an 
aſcendant over them by offices, and, as it is believed, 
by bribes and pen! ions, were apt to operate in a manner 
contrary to what was intended by the miniſters. The 
novelty of the 1 ce conveyed à general, and indec! 
4 juſt alarm; while, at the ſame time, the poverty of 
the crown rendered this influence very limited and pre- 
arious. 

The character * Charles was ill fitted to rem? dy 
thoſe defe s in the conſtitution. He aRed in the adnu- 
nitration of public affairs as if government were 2 
paſtime, rather than a ſerious occupation; ; and by the 
uncert: ncy of his conduct, he lolt that authority which 
could alone beftow conſtancy on the 1 ing reto- 
hit'ons of the parliament. His expenſes too, "which 
ſometimes pernaps excecued the proper bounds, were 


directed More by incli mation than by policy; 3 a6 While : 


they increaſed his depen lance on the parſiament, they 


were not calculated ful iy to ſatisfy either the intereſted or 


d ſintereſted part of th xt affemb! ly. 

The parliagment met (Sth Feb. ), aſrer a long adjourn- 
ment; and the king promiſed himfif every thing from 
the attachment of the commons. All his late meaſures 
had been calculated to acquire the good-will of his 

2ople ; and, above all, the triple league, it was hoped, 
would be able to efface all the difagreenble imprefiions 
left by the unhappy conclation of the Dutch war. But 
a new attempt made by the court, and a laudable one 
too, loft him, for a time, the effect of all the e endea- 
yours. Buckingham, who was in great favour wit 
the king, and carried on many intrigues among the 
commons, had alſo endeavoured to ſupport connexions 
with the nonconformiſts ; and he now formed a ſcheme, 
in concert with the lord- keeper » hr Orlando Bridgeman, 
and the chiet-juſtice, fe Matthew Hale, two worthy 
patriots, to put an end to thoſe ſeverities under which 
theſe religioniſts had fo long laboured. It was prop fel 
fo reconcile the preſby terians by a comprehenſion, and 
to grant a tolcration to zue independents and other 

» lectaric3» 
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ſectaries. Favour ſeems not, by this ſcheme, as by 
others embraced during the preſent reizn, to have been 
intended the catholics : Vet were the zealous commons 
ſo diſguſted, that they could not be prevailed on even to 
give the king thanks for the triple league, however 
laudable that meaſure was then, and has ever ſince been 
eſteemed. They immediately voted an addreſs for a 
proclamation againſt conventicles. Their requeſt was 
complied with; but as the king ſtill dropped ſome hints 
of his deſire to reconcile his proteſtant ſubjects, the 
commons paſſed a very unuſual vote, that no man ſhould 
bring into the houſe any bill of that nature. The king 
in vain reiterated his ſolicitations for ſupply ; repreſented 
the neceſſtty of equipping a fleet; aud even offered, 
that the money which they ſhould grant ſhould be col- 
tected and ifſued for that purpoſe by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the houſe. Inſtead of complying, the com- 
mons voted an inquiry into all the miſcarriages during 
the late war; the ſlackening of fail after the duke's 
victory from falſe orders delivered by Brounker, the 
miſcarriage at Bergen, the diviſion of the fleet under 
prince Rupert and Albemarle, the diſgrace at Chatham. 


Brounker was expelled the houſe, and ordered to be im- 


cached. Commiſſioner Pet, who had neglected orders 
iſſued for the ſecurity of Chatham, met with the ſame 
fate. Theſe impeachments were never proſecuted. The 
houſe at length, having been indulged in all their 
prejudices, were prevailed with to vote the king three 
hundred and ten thouſand pounds, by an impoſition on 
wine and other liquors; after which they were adjourned. 

Public buſineſs, beſides being retarded by the diſguſt 
of the commons againſt the tolerating maxims of the 
court, met with obſtructions this ſeſſion from a quarrel 
between the two houſes. (11th May.) Skinner, a rich 
merchant in London, having ſuffered ſome iniuries from 
the Eaſt-India company, laid the matter by petition 
before the houſe of lords, by whom he was relieved in 
coits and damages to the amount of five thouſand 


pounds. The commons voted, that the lords, in taking 
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cognizance of this affair, originally, without any ap- 
peal from inferior courts, had acted in a manner not | 
agreeable to the Jaws of the land, and tending to deprive |- 
the ſubject of the right, eaſe, and benefit due to him 
by theſe laws; and that Skinner, in proſecuting the ſuit 
ter this manner, had infringed the privileges of the 
commons : For which offence they ordered him to be 
taken into cuſtody. Some conferences enſued between 
the hcuſes ; where the lords were tenacious of their right 
of judicature, and maintained, that the method in which 
they had exerciſed it was quite regular. The commons 
roſe into a great ferment; and went ſo far as to vote, 
that „ whoever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting in puttin 
« in execution the order or ſentence of the houſe of | 
c lords, in the caſe of Skinner againſt the Eaſt-India | 
& company, ſhould he deemed a betrayer of the rights | 
ce and liberties of the commons of England, and an 
« infringer of the privileges of the houſe of commons.“ 
They rightly judged, that it would not be eaſy, after 
this vote, to find any one who would venture to incur 
their indignation. The proceedings indeed of the lords 
ſeem in this caſe to have been unuſual, and without 
precedent. | 
(1669, 9th Oct.) The king's neceſſities obliged him || 
again to aſſemble the parliament, who ſhowed ſome diſ= | 
poſit ion to relieve him. The price, however, which he 
muſt pay for this indulgence, was his yielding to new 
Iaws againſt conventicles. His complaiſance in this par- 
ticular contributed more to gain the commons, than all 
the pompous pretences of ſupporting the triple alliance, 
that popular meaſure by which he expected to make ſuch 
advantage. The quarrel between the two houſes was re- 
vived; and as the commons had yoted only four hundred 
thouſand pounds, with which the king was not ſatisfied, 
he thought proper, before they had carried their vote into 
a law, to prorogue them (11th Dec.). The only bu- 
ſineſs fnithed this ſhort ſeſſion, was the receiving of the 
report of the committee appointed for examining the 
public accounts. On the firſt inſpection of this _ 
| there 
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there appears a great ſum, no Jeſs than a million and 
a halt, unaccounted for; and the natural inference is, 
that the king had much abuſed the truſt repoſed in him 

by pariiement, But a more accurate inſpection of par- 
ticulars ſerves, in a great meaſure, to remove this im- 
putation. The king indeed went fo far as to tell the 
parliament from the throne, * That he had fully in- 
« formed h'mſelf of that matter, and did affirm, that 
« no part of thoſe monies which they had given him 
& ha been diverted to other uſes, but, on the contrary, 
«© beiides all thoſe ſupplies, a very great ſum had been 
« raiſed out of his ſtarding revenue and credit, and a 
« very great debt contrafted ; and all for the war.“ 
Though artificial pretences have often been employed by 
kings in their ſpeeches to parliament, and by none more 
than Charles, it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuſpect him of 


* 


N a2 direct lie and falſchood. He muſt have had ſome. 


reaſons, and perhaps not unplauſible ones, for this af- 
firmation, of which all his hearers, as they had the ac- 
counts lying before them, were at that time competent 
judges *. | | 

The method which all parliaments had hitherto fol- 
lowed, was to vote a particular ſum for the ſupply, 
without any diſtinftion, or any appropriation to parti- 
cular ſervices, So long as the demands of the crown 
were ſmall and caſual, no great inconveniencies aroſe 
from this practice. But as all the meaſures of govern- 
ment were now changed, it muſt be confeſſed, that, if 
the king made a juſt application of public money, this 
inaccurate method of proceeding, by expoling him to 
ſuſpicion, was prejudicial to him. If he were inclined 
to act otherwiſe, it was equally hurtful to the people. 
For theſe reaſons, a contrary practice, during all the 
late reigns, has conſtantly been followed by the com- 
mons, | | : 
(1670, 14th Feb.) When the parliament met after 
the prorogation, they entered anew upon the buſineſs of 


ſupply, and granted the king an additional duty, during 


See note [H] at the end of the volume. 
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eight years, of twelve pcunds on each tun of Spanifh 
wine imported, eight on cach tun of French. A law 


allo patied empowering him to ſell the fee-tarm rents; 


the laſt remains of the demeſnes, by which the ancient 
kings of England had been ſupported. By this ex- 
pedient, he obtained ſome ſupply for his preſent neceſ. 
ſities, but left the crown, if poſitble, ſtill more de- 
pendant than before. How much money might be 
raiſed by theſe ſales, is uncertain; but it ceuld not be 
ſum aſſigned by ſome writers &. 

The act again conventicles paſſed, and received the 
royal aſſent. It bears the appearance of mitigating the 
tormer periecuting laws; but, if we may judge by the 
fvirit, which had broken out almoſt every ſeſſion during 
this parliament, it was not intended as any favour to 
the nonconformiſts. Experience probably had taught 
that laws over- rigid and levere couid not be executed. 
By this act a henrer in a conventicle (that is, in a diſ- 
ſenting aſſembly, where more than five were prelent, be- 
fices the family) was fined five ſhillings for the firſt of- 
Fence, ten for the ſecond ; the preacher twenty pounds 
for the firſt offence, forty for the fecond. The perſon 
in whoſe houſe the conventicle met, was amerced a like 
ſum with the preacher. One clauſe is remarkable; 
that, if any diſpute ſhould ariſe with regard to the in- 
terpretation of any part of the aft, the judges ſhould 
always explain the doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favourable 
to conventicles, it being the intention of parliament 
entirely to ſuppreſs them. Such was the zeal of the 
commons, that they violated the plaineſt and molt eſta- 
bliſhed maxims of civil policy, which require, that, in 
all criminal proſecutions, favour ſhould always be given 
to the priſoner, 


rear one million eight hundred thouiand pounds, the 


* Mr. Carte, in his Vindication of the Anſwer to the 


Bycſtander, p. 99. ſays, tLat the ſale of the fee-farm rents 
would not yield above one hundred thouſand pounds; and 
his reaſons appear well founded, 
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ſoon after came to nothing. 


the debates of the houſe of peers. . He ſaid, that they 


wich he embraced, 
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The affair of Skinner ſtil] remained a ground of quar- 
re! between the two houſes 3 but the king prevailed with 
the peers to accept of the expedient propoſed by the com- 
mors, that a general razure ſhouid be made of all the 
tranſactions with regard to that diſputed queſtion. 

Some attempts were made by the king to effe& a union 
between Engiand and Scotland; though they were too 
feeble to remove all the difficulties which obſtructed that 
uſeful and important undertaking. Commiſſioners were 
appointed to meet, in order to regulate the conditions; 
But the deſign, chiefly by the intrigues of Lauderdale, 


The king, about this time, began frequently to attend 


amuſed him, and that he found them no lels entertaining 
than a play. But deeper deſigns were ſuſpected. As he 
ſeemed to inteveſt himſelf extremely in the cauſe of lord 
Roos, who had obtained a divorce from his wife on the 
accuſation of adultery, and applied to parliament for 
leave to marry again; people imagined, that Charles in- 
tended to make a precedent of the caſe, and that ſome 
other pretence would be found for getting rid of the 
queen. Many propoſals to this purpoſe, it is ſaid, were 
made him by Buckingham: But the king, how little 
ſcrupulous ſoever in ſome reſpects, was incapable of any 
action harſh or barbarous ; and he always rejected every 
ſcheme of this nature. A ſuſpicion, however, of ſuch 
intentions, it was obſerved, had, at this time, begotten 
a coldneſs between the two royal brothers. | 
We now come to a period, when the king's counſels, 
which had h:therto, in the main, been gocd, though ne- 
gligent and fluctuating, became, during ſome time, re- 
markably bad, or even criminal; and breeding incura- 
ble jealouſies in all men, were followed by ſuch conſe- 
quences as had almcſt terminated in the ruin both of 


prince and people. Happily, the fame negligence ſtill 


attended him; and, as it bad leſſened the influence of the 
gocd, it alſo diminiſhed the effect of the bad meaſures 
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It was remarked that the committee of council, efta. 
bliſhed for foreign affaits, was entirely changed; and that 
prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, ſecretary Trevor, 
and lord-keeper Bridgeman, men in whole honour the 
nation had great confidence, were never called to any 
deliberations. The whole ſecret was entruſted to five 
perſons, Cliford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale. Theſe men were known by the appellation 
of the Cabal, a word which the initial letters of their 
names happened to compoſe. Never was there a more 
dangerous miniſtry in England, nor one more noted tor 
per nicious counſels. 

Lord Aſhley, ſoon after known — the name of 
ear] of Shafteſbury, Was one of the moſt remarkable cha- 
racters of the age, and the chief ſpring of all the ſuc- 
ceeding movements. During his early youth, he had 
engaged in the late king's party; bat being diſguſted 
with ſome meaſures of prince Maurice, he ſoon deſerted 
to the parliament. He infinuated himſelf into the con- 
htizence of Cromwel; and as he had great influence with 
the preſbyterians, he was ſerviceable in ſupporting, with 
his party, the authority of that uſurper. He employed 
the ſame credit in promoting the reſtoration; and on that 
account both deſerved and acquired favour with the king. 
In all his changes, he ſtill maintained the character of 
never Letraying thoſe friends whom he deſerted ; and 
winchever party he joined, his great capacity and ſingu- 
lar talents ſoon gained him their confidence, and enabled 
him to take the lead among them. No ſtation could ſa- 


tisty his 3 no fatigues were inſuperable to his 
induſtry. ell acquainted with the blind attachment 


of faction, 2 E all ſenſe of ſhame: And re- 
lying on the ſubtilty of his contrivances, he was not 
ſtartled with enterpriſes the moſt hazardous and moſt 
criminal. His talents, both of public ſpeaking and 
private inſinuation, ſhone out in an eminent degree; and 
amidſt all his furious paſſions, he poſſeſſed a ſound judg- 


ment of buſineſs, and ſtill more of men. Though fitted 


by nature for beginning and puſhing the greateit under- 


takings, he was never able to conduct any to a happy 
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period; and his eminent abilities, by reaſon of his inſa- 
tiable deſires, were equaily dangerous to himſelf, to the 
wrince, and to the people. : 

The duke of Buckingham poſſeſſed all the advantages, 
which a graceful perſon, a high rank, a ſplendid for- 
tune, and a lively wit, could bettow ; but by his wild con- 
duct, unreſtrained either by prudence or principle, he 
found means to render himſelf in the end odious and even 
inügaificant. The leaſt interett could make him aban— 
don his honour ; the {malic pleature could ſeduce him 
from his intereſt; the moit frivolous capr.ice was ſuffici- 


ent to counter balance his pieature. By his want of ſe- 


crecy and conſtancy, he deſtroyed his character in public 
life; by his contempt of order and economy, he diſ- 
ſipated his private fortune; by riot and debauchery, he 
ru,ned his health; and he remained at lait as incapable 
of doing hurt, as he had ever been little deſirous of doing 
good, to mankind, 

The earl, ſoon after created duke of Lauderdale, was 
not defective in natural, and ſtill lets in acquired, talents; 
but neither was his addreſs gracetul, nor his underſtand- 
ing juit, His principles, or more properly ipeaking his 
prejudices, were obitinate, but unabze to reſtrain his 
ambition: His ambition was ſtill lets dangerous than the 
tyranny and violence of his temper. An implacable 
enemy, but a lukewarm friend; inlolent to his inferiors, 
but abject to his ſuperiors; though in his whole charac- 
ter and deportment he was almoſt diametrically oppo - 
ite to the king, he had the fortune, beyond any other 
miniſter, to maintain, during the greater part of his 
reign, an aſcendant over him 

The talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue 
had raiſed fir Thomas Clifford; and his daring impe- 


tuous ſpirit gave him weight in the king's councils. Of 
the whole cabal, Arlington was the leaſt dangerous, 
either by his vices or his talents, His judgment was 


ſound, though his capacity was but moderate; and his 
Intentions were good, though he wanted courage and in- 
tegrity to perſevere in them. Together with Temple 
and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter of * 
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triple league; but he threw himſelf, with equal alacrity, C - 


into cppehte meaimes, When he found them agrceabie 
to his mater. Clifior! and he were ſecretly cathojics ; 
Shafteſbury, though addidted io aſtrology, was reckortd 
a deiſt: Buckingham hed too little refie ct ion to embrace 
any ſteady principles: Lauderdale had long been a bi— 
got ted and furious preſbyterian ; and the opinions of that 
ſe& ſtil! kept poſſeſſion of his mind, how little ſoever 
they appeared in his conduct. 

The dark counſels of the Cabal, though from the 
firſt they gave anxiety to all men of reflection, were not 
thoruughly known but hy the event, Such ſeem to have 


been the views which they, in concurrence with fine 


catholic courtiers, who hed the ear of their ſovereign, ſug 
geſted to the king and the duke, and which thele princes 
too greedily embraced. They ſaid, that the parhament, 
though the ſpirit of party, for the preſent, attached 
them to the crown, were itil] more attached to thoſe 
powers and privileges which their predeceſſors had nſurped 
from the ſovereign: That after the firſt flow of kindnels 
was ſpent, they had diſcovered evident iympioms of diſ- 
content; and would be ſure to turn againſt the king all 
the authority which they yet retained, and ſtill more 
thoſe pretenſions which it was eaſy for them in a moment 
to revive: That they not only kept the King in Gepend- 
ance by means of his preca1tous revenue, but had never 
diſcovered a ſuitable generolity, even in thoſe temporary 
ſupphes which they granted him: That it was high time 
for the prince to rouſe himſelf from his lethargy, and to 
reccver that authority which his predecefiors, during ſo 
many ages, had peaceably enjoyed: That the great error 
or mi-r©:inre of his father was the not having formed 
any cloſe connexion with foreign princes, who, on the 
breakirg cut of the rebellion, might have found their 
mer} in fi pporiing him: That the preſent alliances, 
berg entered into with ſo many weaker potentates, 
who theiwvitives fiood in need of the king's protection, 
cuuld never ſerve to maintain, much leis augment, the 
Toyal authciity : That the French monarch alone, ſo ge- 
Nerous a prince, and by blood ſo nearly allied to the kin Gy 
wou! 
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ty } would be found both able and willing, if gratified in his 
i ambition, to defend the common caute of kings againſt 
uſurping ſubjects: That a war, under taken againſt 


3 2 Holland by the united force of two ſuch mighty poten- 
10 . atesg would prove an eaſy enterpriſe, and would ſerve 
i. | |: the puypoles which were aimed at: That, under pre- 
a I tence of that war, it would not be difficult to levy a mili- 
„ty force, without nich, during the prevalence of 

republican principles among his ſubjects, the king would 
he | any expect to defend his prerogative : That his naval 
ot | power might be maintained, partly by the ſupplies, 
ne | »nich, on other pretences, would pi evicuſly be obtained 
e from parliament; partly by ſubfidies from France; partly 


phy captures, which might eatily be made on that opulent 
> republic: That, in ſuch a htuation, attempts to recover 
the lot authority of the crown would be attended with 


J ſucceſs; nor would any malcontents dare to reſiſt a 
0 prince, fortified by ſo powerful an alliance; or if they 
q ed, they would only draw more certain ruin on them- 
5 ſelves and on their cauſe: And that, by fubduing the 
. States, a great ſtep would be made towards a reformation 


of che government; ſince it was apparent, that that re- 
public, by its fame and grandeur, fortified, in his fac- 
tious ſubjects, their attachment to what they vainly term- 
ed their civil and religious liberties. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions happened fatally to concur with all 
the inclinations and prejudices of the King; his deſire of 
more extenſive authority, his propenſity to the catholic 
religion, his avidity for money. He ſcems likewiſe, 
from the very beginning of his reign, to have entertained 
great jealouſy of his own ſubjects, and, on that account, 
a deſire of fortify ing himſelf by an intimate alliance with 
France. So early as 1664, he had offered the French 
monarch to allow him, without oppoſition, to conquer 
+ianders, provided that, prince would engage to furniſh 
him with ten thouſand infantry, and a ſuitable number of 
cavalily, in caſe of any rebellion in England. As no 
dangerous ſymptom at that time appeared, we are left to 
conjecture, from this incident, what opinion Charles had 
conceived of the ſactious diſpoſition of his peeple. 
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Even during the time when the triple alliance was the 
molt zeaJoully cult iyated. tlie king never ſeems to have 
been entirely cordiai in thoſe falutary meaſures, but ſtill 
to have calt a long'rg eye towards the French alliance, 
Clifford, wo had much of his confidence, ſaid impru. 
dently, © Notwithilancing all this joy, we muſt have 
ce ſecend wir with Holland.“ The acceſſion of the em. 
percr to that alliance had been retuled by England on 
trivcious pretences, And many untriendly cavils were 
Y*1icd againſt the States with regard to Surinam and the 
conduct of the Eaſt-India company *. But about April 
1669, the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms appeared of thoſe fatal mea. 
ſures which were afterwards more openly purſued. 

De Wit, at that time, came to Temple; and told 


bim, that he paid him a viſit as a friend, not as a mi. 


niſter. The cccaſion was, to acquaint him with a con. 
verſation which he had lately had with Puffendorf the 
Swediſh agent, who had paſſed by the Hague in the way 
trom Paris to his own country, The French minitters, 
Puffendorf ſaid, had taken much pains to perſuade him, 
that the Swedes would very ii find their account in thoſe 
meaſures which they had lately embraced : That Spain 
would fail thera in all her promiſes of ſubſidies; nor 
would Holland alone be able to ſupport them : That 
England would certainly fail them, and had already 
adopted couniels directly oppoſite to thoſe which by the 
tr ple league ſhe had bound herſelf to purſue: And that 
the reſo ut on was not the leſs fixed and certa!n, becauſe 
the ſccret was as yet communicated to very few, either 
in the French or Engliſh court. When Puffendorf ſeem- 
ed incredulcus, Turenne ſhowed him a letter from Col. 
bert de Croſſy, the French miniſter at London; in which, 
after mentioning the ſucceis of his negotiations, and the 
favourable diſpoſition of the chief miniſters there, he 
added, „ And I have at laſt made them ſenſible of the 
5 full extent of his majeſty's bounty. From this inci- 
dent it appears, that the infamous practice of felling 
themielves to foreign princes, a practice which, notwith- 


See note [I] at the end of the volume. 
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to his ambition; and he now ſent her to put the laſt hand 
to the plan of their conjunct operations. That he might 
| the better cover this negotiation, he pretended to viſit his 


” ſtruftion of Holland; as well as for the ſubſequent 
change of religion in England. 


uſual fluctuat ion of his counſels. In order to fix him in 
the French intereſts, he reſolved to bind him by the ties 
of pleaſure, the only ones which with him were irreſiſti- 
N whoſe means he hoped, for the future, to govern him. 
The dutcheſs of Orleans brought with her a young lady 
+ of the name ef Queroüaille, whom the king carried 
mouth. He was extremely attached to her during the 


| of ſupporting his connexions with her native country. 


ſtanding the malignity of the vulgar, is certain'y rare 
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among men in high office, had not been ſcrupled by 
Charles's miniſters, who even obtained their maiter's 
conſent to this diſhonourable corruption. : 

But while all men of penetration, both abroad and at 
home, were alarmed with theſe incidents, the viſit which 
the king received from his ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Orleans, 
was the foundation of ttill tronger ſuſpicions. Lewis, 
knowing the addreſs and inlinuation of that amiable 
princeſs, and the great influence which ſhe had gained 
over her brother, had engaged her to employ all her g.od 
offices, in order to detach Charles from the triple league, 
which, he knew, had fixed ſuch unſurmountable barriers. 


frontiers, particularly the great works which he had un- 
dertaken at Dunkirk ; and he carried the queen and the 
whole court along with him. (16th May.) Waile he re- 
mained on the oppoſite ſhore, the dutcheſs of Orleans went 
over to England ; and Charles met her at Dover, where they 
paſſed ten days together in great mirth and feſtivity. By 
her artifices and careſſes, ſhe prevailed on Charles to re- 
linquiſh the moſt ſettled maxims of honour and policy, 
and to finiſh his engagements with Lewis for the de- 


But Lewis well knew Charles's character, and the 


ble; and he made him a preſent of a French miſtreſs, by 


to London, and ſoon after created dutcheſs of Port(- 


who'e courſe of his life; and ſhe proved a great means 
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The ſatisfaction which Charles reaped from his ney 


alliance, received a great check by the death of his ſiſter, 
and ſtill more by thoſe melancholy circumſtances which 


attended it. Her death was ſudden, after a few days il]. 
neſs ; and ſhe was ſeized with the malady upon drinking 
a glaſs of ſuccory water. Strong ſuſpicions of poiſon 
aroſe in tle court of France, and were ſpread all over 
Europe; and as her huſband had diſcovered many ſymp. 
toms of jealouly and diſcontent on account of her conduct, 
he was univerſally believed to be the author of the crime, 
Charles himſelf, during ſome time, was entirely con. 


vinced of his guilt; but upon receiving the atteſtation of 


phyſicians, who, on opening her body, found no founda. 
tion for the general rumour, he was, or pretended to be, 
ſatisfied. The duke of Orleans indeed did never, in 
any other circumſtance of his life, betray ſuch diſpoſitions 
as might lead him to ſo criminal an action; and a lady, 
it is ſaid, drank the remains of the {ame glaſs, without 
feeling any inconvenience. The ſudden death of princes 
is commonly accompanied with theſe diſmal ſurmiſes; 
and therefore leis weight is in this caſe to be laid on the 
ſuſpicions of the public. 

Charles, inſtead of breaking with France upon tilts 
incident, took advantage of it to ſend over Buckingham, 
under pretence of condoling with the duke of Orleans, 
but in reality to concert farther meaſures for the project. 
ed war. Never ambaſſador received greater careſſes. 
The more deſtructive the preſent meaſures were to the in- 
terefts of England, the more natural was it for Lewis to 
load with civilities, and even with favours, thoſe whom 
he could engage to promote them. 

The journey of Buckingham augmented the ſuſpicions 
in Holland, which every circumſtance tended ſtill farther 
to confirm. Lewis made a ſudden irruption into Lor- 
raine; and though he miſſed ſeizing the duke himſelf, 
who had no ſurmiſe of the danger, and who narrowly 

eſcaped, he was ſoon able, without reſiſtance, to make 
limſelf maſter of the whole country. The French mo- 


narch was ſo far unhappy, that, though the moſt tempt- 


ing opportunities offered themſelves, he had not com- 
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monly ſo much as the pretence of equity and juſtice to 
cover his ambitious meaſures. This acquiſition of Lor- 
raine ought to have excited the jealouſy of the contracting 

owers in the triple league, as much as an invaſion of 
Flanders itſelf; yet did Charles turn a deaf ear to all re- 
monſtrances made him upon that ſubject. 

But what tended chiefly to open the eyes of de Wit 
and the States, with regard to the meaſures of England, 
was the ſudden recall of fir William Temple. This 
miniſter had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his character of honour 
and integrity, that he was helieved incapable even of 
obeying his maſter's commands, in promoting meaſures 
which he eſteemed pernic:ous to his country; and ſo long 
as he remained in employment, de Wit thought himſelf 
aſſured of the fidelity of England. Charles was ſo ſenſible 
of this prepoſſeſſion, that he ordered Temple to leave his 
{amily at the Hague, and pretended, that that miniſter 
would immediately return, after having conferred with 
the king about ſome buſineſs, where his negotiation had 
met with obſtructions, De Wit made the Dutch reſident 
inform the Engliſh court, that he ſhould conſider the recall 
of Temple as an expreſs declaraticn of a change of mea- 
ſures in England; and ſhould even know what mterpreta - 
tion to put upon any delay of his return. . | 

(Octob. 24.) While theſe meaſures were ſecretly in 
2zitation, the parliament met, according to adjournment. 
The king made a ſhort {peech, and left the buſineſs to be 
enlarged upon by the keeper. That miniſter much 
infilked on the king's great want of ſupply; the mighty 
increaſe of the naval power of France, now triple to 
what it was before the laſt war with Holland; the decay 
of the Engliſh navy; the neceſſity of fitting out next year 
a fleet of fifty ſail; the obligations which the king lay 
under by ſeveral treaties to exert himſelf tor the common 
gocd of Chriſtendom. Among other treaties, he men- 
tioned the triple alliance, and the defenſive league with 
the States. 5 | . 
The artifice ſucceeded. The houſe of commons, en- 
tirely ſatisfied with the king's meaſures, voted him con- 
adcrable ſupplies, A land- tax for a year was impoſed 
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of a ſhilling a pound; two ſhillings a pound on tao 
thirds of the ſalaries of offices; fifteen ſhillings on Every 
hundred pounds of bankers” mor.cy and ſtock; an ad. 
ditional exciſe upon beer for fix years, and certain im. 
Poſitions upon law proceedings for nine years. The 
parliament had never before been in a more liberal hu. 


mour; and never ſurely was it leſs merited by the coun. 


&l1s of the king and of his miniſters *. 


* This year, on the 3d of January, died George Monk, 
duke of Albemarle, at Newhall in Effex, after a Janguiſhing 
illneſs, and in the ſixty- third year of his age. He left a great 
eſtate of 15, ooo l. a year in land, and 60, O00 |. in money, ac- 
quired by the bounty of the king, and increaſed by his own 
frugality in his later years. Biſhop Burnet, who, agreeably 
to his own factious ſpirit, treats this illuſtrious perſonage 
with great malignity, reproaches him with avarice ; But as 
he appears not to have been in the leaſt tainted with rapacity, 
his frugal conduct may more candidly be imputed to the ha- 
bits acquired in early life, while he was poſſeſſed of a very 
narrow fortune. It is indeed a ſingular proof of the ſtrange 

ower of faction, that any malignity ſhould purſue the memory 
of a nobleman, the tenour of whoſe life was fo unexception- 
able, and who, by reſtoring the ancient and legal and free 
government to three kingdoms plunged in the moſt deitruce 
ti ve anarchy, may ſafely be ſaid to be the ſubject in theſe iſlands, 


who, ſince the beginning of time, rendered the moſt durable 


and moſt eſſential ſervices to his native country, The mcars 
ello, by which he atchie ved. hisgreat undertakings, were almoſi 
entirely unexceptionable. His temporary diſſimulation, being 
abſolutely neceſſary, could ſcarcely be blameable. He had 
received no truſt from that mongrel, pretended, uſurping par- 
liament whom he dethroned; therefore could betray none : 
He even refuſed to carry his diſlimulation fo far as to take 
the oath of abjuration againſt the king. I confeſs, however, 
that the Rev. Dr. Douglas has ſhown me, from the Claren- 


don papers, an original letter of his to fir Arthur Hazzlerig. 


containing very earneſt, and certainly falſe proteſtations, of 
his zeal for a commonwealth. It is to be lamentcd, that to 


worthy a man. and of ſuch plain manners, ſnould ever have. 


% 


found it neceffary to carry his diſlimulation to fach 2 height. 
His family end;,d witli his jon. | 1 35 
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The commons paſſed another bill, for laying a duty on 
tobacco, Scotch falt, glafſes, and ſome other commodi- 
ties. Againſt this bill the merchants of London appear- 
el by petition before the houſe of lords. The lords en- 
tered into their reaſons, and began to make amendments 
on the bill ſent up by the commons. This attempt was 
highly reſented by the lower houſe, as an encroachment 
on the right, which they pretended to poſſefs alone, of 
granting money to the crown, Many remonſtrances 
paſſed between the two houfes; and by their altercat ions 
the king was obliged to prorogue the parhament 
(224 April); and he thereby loſt the money which was 
intended him. This is the laſt time that the pcers have 
revived any pretenſions of that nature. Ever ſince, the 
privilege of the commons, in all other places, except in 
the houle of peers, has paſſed for uncon:roverted. 

There was a private affair, which, during this ſeſſion, 
diſguſted the houſe of commons, and required ſome 

ains to accommodate it. The uſual method of thoſe 
who oppoſed the court in the money bills was, if they 
failed in the main vote, as to the extent of the ſupply, to 
levy the moncy upon ſuch funds as they expected would 
he unacceptable, or would prove deficient. It was pro- 
poſed to lay an impoſition upon playhouſes: The cour- 
tiers objected, that the players were the king's fervants, 
and a part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry, a gentle- 
man of the country party, aiked, “ whether the king's 
„ picaſure lay among the male or the female players?“ 
This ſtroke of ſatire was aimed at Charles, who, belides 
his miltreſies of higher quality, entertained at that time 
two actreſſes, Davis and Nell Gwin. The king received 


not the raillery with the good humour which might have 


been expected. It was ſaid, that this being the firlt time 
that reſpect to majeſty had been publicly violated, it was 
neceſſary, by tome levere chaſtiſement, to make Coventry 
an example to ail who might incline to tread in his foot- 
ſteps. Sands, Obrian, and ſome other officers of the 
„bras, were ordered to way-lay him, and to ſet a mark 
upon him. He defended himſeif with bravery, and after 
wounding ſeveral of the aifatiants, was dilarmed with 
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ſome difficulty. They cut his noſe to the bone, in order, 
as they ſaid, to teach him what reſpe& he owe to the 
king. The commons were inflamed by this indignity 
offered to one of their members, on account of words 
ſpoken in the houſe. They paſſed a law, which made it 
capital to maim any perſon ; and they enacted, that thoſe 
criminals, who had aſſaulted Coventry, ſhould be incapa- 
ble of receiving a pardon from the crown. 

There was another private affair tranſacted about this 
time, by which the king was as much expoled to the 
imputation of a capricious lenity, as he was here blamed 
for unneceſlary ſeverity. Blood, a diſbanded officer of 
the protector's, had been engaged in the conſpiracy for 
raiſing an inſurrection in Ireland; and on account of 
this crime he himſelf had been attainted, and fome of his 
accomplices capitally puniſhed. The daring villain me- 
ditated revenge upon Ormond, the lord-licutenant. Har- 
ing by artifice drawn off the duke's footmen, he attacked 
his coach in the night-time, as it drove along St. James's- 
ſtreet in London; and he made himſelf maſter of his 
perſon. He might here have finiſhed the crime, had he 
not meditated refinements in his vengeance : He was re- 
ſolved to hang the duke at Tyburn; and for that pur- 
poſe bound him, and mounted him on horfeback behind 
one of his compantons. They were advanced a good 
way into the fields; when the duke, making efforts tc: 
his liberty, threw himſelf to the ground, and brought 
down with him the afiaſſin to whom he was faſtened. 
They were ſtruggling together in the mire z when Or- 
mond's l{ervants, whem the alarm had reached, came and 
ſaved him. Blood and his companions, firing their piſ- 
tols in a hurry at the duke, rode off, and ſaved themiclves 
by means of the darkneſs. | 

Buckingham was at firſt, with ſome appearances of 
reaſon, ſuſpected to be the auther of this attempt. His 
profligate character, and his enmity againſt Ormond, 
expoſed him to.that imputation. Offory ſoon after came 
to court; and ſeeing Buckingham ſtand by the king, 
His colour roſe, and he could not forbear expreſſing him- 
{elf to this purpoſe; 4 My lord, I know well that you. 
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wards, the keeper of the jewel- office, and had gotten out 
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« are at the bottom of this late attempt upon my father: 
« But I give you warning; if by any means he come to 
© a vicient end, I ſhall not be at a loſs to know the au- 
« thor: I ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin: I ſhall treat 
« you as ſuch; and wherever TI meet you, I ſhall 
« piſtol you, though you Rood behind the king's chair; 
„ and I teil it you in his majeſty's preſence, that you 
« may be ſure I ſhall not tail of performance.“ It there 
was here any indecorum, it was eafily excuſed in a gene- 
rous youth, when his father's life was expoſed to danger. 

A little after, Blood formed a deſign of carrying off 
the crown and regalia from the Tower; a deſign to 
which he was prompted, as well by the furprifing bold- 
neſs of the enterpriſe, as by the views of profit. He 
was near ſucceeding. He had bound and wounded Ede 


of the Tower with his prey; but was overtaken and 
leized, with ſome of his afi:ciates. One of them was 
known to have bten concerned in the attempt upon Or- 
mond; and Blood was immediately concluded to be the 
ringiender. When queftioned, he frankly avowed the 
enterpriſe z but refuſed to tell his accomplices. The 
« fear of death, he ſaid, „ ſhoujd never engage him, 
&« either to deny a guilt, or betray a friend.“ All theſe 
extraordinary circumſtances made him the general ſuhject 
of converſation; and the king was moved, by an idle 
curioſity, to fee and ſpeak with a perſon fo noted for his 
courage and his crimes. Blood ꝛnight now eſteem him- 
{-if ſecure of pard-n; and he wanted not addreſs to im- 
prove the opportunity. He told Charles, that he had 
been engaged, with others, in a deſign to kill him with 
a carabine above Bat terſca, where his majeſty often went 
to bathe: That the cauſe of this reſolution was the ſe- 
vrrity exerciſed over the coniciences of the godly, in fe- 
training the liberty of their religious aſſemblies: That 
when he had taken his ftand among the reeds, full of 
theſe bloody reſolutions, he found his heart checked with 
an awe of majeſty ; and he not only relented himſelf, but 
Hyerted his aſſociates from their purpoſe ; That he had 
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long ago brought himſelf to an entire indifference about 


| 

| 

i life, which he now gave tor Joſt; yet could he not for— 

i bear warning the king of the danger which might at- ». 
4 tend his execution: That his aſſociates had bound them. of 
ſelves by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the death of any ce 
| of the contedcracy: And that no precaution or power ſ|Þ re 
| | could ſecure any one from the effects of their deſpeinte 1 4d, 
\ﬀ reſolutions. | w 
Whether theſe conſiderations excited fear or admira- Þ tc 
"| tion in the king, they confirmed his reſolution of grant- | w 


of ing a pardon to Blood; but he thought it a point of de- it 
4 cency firſt to obtain the duke of Ormond's conlent. Ar- 


| lington came to Ormond in the king's name, and deſired | { 
' that he would not proſecute Blood, for reaſons which 1 © 
W\ he was commanded to give him. The duke replied, that | a 
th. his majelty's commands were the only reaſon that could | <c 
(i be given; and being ſuficient, he might therefore {pare t. 
1 the reſt. Charles carried his kindneis to Blood {till tar- | v 
+ ther: He granted him an eſtate of five hundred pounds | r 
is a-year in Ireland; he encouraged his attendance about || T 
8 his perſon ; he ſhowed him great countenance, and many 1 
ji applied to him for promoting their pretenſions at court, 1 » 
| And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his | = 
"i life, and had been wounded, in defending the crown and t 
5 :Tegalia, was forgotten and neglected, this man, who de- 
1 ſerved only to be ſtared at, and deteſted as a monſter, be- 
i came a kind of tavourite. = 
b Errors of this nature in private life have often as bad 1 
b an influence as milcarriages, in which the public is more || 
4 immediately concerned. Another incident happened this! 
[| year, which infuſed a general diſpleaſure, and ſtiil greater | 
. upprehenſions, into all men. The dutcheſs of York x 
Ul died; and in her laſt ſickneſs, the made open profeſſion E--1 
I. of the Romiſh religion, and finiſhed her life in that com- 6 - 
5 


munion. This put an end to that thin diiguiſe which 


Wl the duke had hitherio worn; and he now openly declared 
vi his converſion to the church of Rome. Unaccountable ter- 
rors of popery, ever lince the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, 

had prevailed throughout the nation; but theſe had 22 
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merly been found ſo groundleſs, and had been employed 
to ſo many bad purpoſes, that ſurmiſes of this nature 
were likely to meet with the leſs credit among all men 
of ſenſe; and nothing but the duke's imprudent bigotry 
could have convinced the whole nation of his change of 
religion. Popery, which had hitherto been only a hi- 
Jeon ſpectre, was now become a real ground of ter- 
ror; being openly and zealouſly embraced by the heir 
to the crown, a prince of induſtry and enteyprile ; 
while the King himſelf was not entirely free from like 
ſulpicions. 

It is probable, that the new alliance with France in- 
ſpired the duke with the courage to make open proteſſion 
of his religion, and rele red him more careleſs of the 
affections and eſteem of the Englih. This alliance be- 
came every day more apparent. Temple was declared 
to be no longer ambaſſador to the States; and Downing, 
whom the Dutch regarded as the inveterate enemy of thn 
republic, was ſent over in his ftead. A ground of quar- 
rel was fought by means of a yacht, deſpatched for lady 
Temple. The captain failed through the Dutch fleet, 
which Jay.on their own coaſts; and he had orders to 
make them ſtrike, to fire on them, and to perſevere till 
they ſhould return his fire. The Dutch admiral, Van 
Ghent, ſurpriſed at this bravado, came on board the 
vacht, and expreſſed his willingneſs to pay reipect to the 
Britiſh flag, according to former practice: But that a 
fleet, on their own coaſts, ſhould ſtrike to a ſingle veſſel, 
and that not a ſhip of war, was, he ſaid, ſuch an innova- 
tion, that he durit not, without expreſs en 3, agree to it. 
The captain, thinking it dangerous, as well as abiurd, 
to renew firing in the midſt of the Dutch fleet, conti et 
bis courſe; and, for that neglect of orders, was com- 
mitted to the Comer. 

This incident, however, farnitued Downing with a 
new article to increaſe thoſe vain pretences, on which it 
was purpoſed to ground the intended rupture. The 
Engliſh court delayed ſeveral months before they com- 
plained ; left, if they had demanded ſatis faction more 
early, the Dutch might have had time to grant it. m_ 

When 
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when Downing delivered his memorial, he was bourd 
by his inſtructions not to accept of any ſatis faction after 
a certain number of days; a very imperious manner of 
negotiating, and imprafticable in Rolland, where the 
forms of the republic render delays abſolutely unavoid- 
able. An anſwer, however, though refuſed by Down- 
ing, was {nt over to London; with an ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary, who had orders to ule every expedient that 
might give fatisfaCtion to the court of England. That 
court replied, that the anſwer of the Hollanders was am- 
biguous and obſcure; but they would not ſpecify the 
articles or expreiiions which were liable to that object ion. 
The Dutch ambatjador defiredgthe Engiiſh miniſtry to 
draw the anſwer, in what terms they pleated ; and he en- 
gaged to ſign it: The Engliſn miniftry replied, that it 
was not their buſineſs to draw papers for the Dutch. 
The ambaſſador brought them the draught of an article, 
and aſked them whether it were ſatisfactory ; The Eng- 
Iſh anfwered that, when he had ſigned and delivered it, 
they would tell him their mind concerning it. The 
Dutchman reſolved to ſign it at a venture; and on his 
demanding a new audience, an hour was appointed ior 
that purpole : But when he attended, the Engliſh reftuled 
to enter upon buſineſs, and told him, that the ſcaſon tor 
negotiating was now paſt *, 

(1672.) Long and frequent prorogations were made ot 
the parliament ; leſt the houſes ſhould declare themſcives 
with vigour againſt counſels, fo oppoſite to the inclination 
as well as mteretts of the public. Could we ſuppotr 
that Charles, in his alliance againſt Hoiland, really meant 


the good of his people, that meaſure muſt paſs for an 


extraordinary, nay, a romantic ſtrain of patriotiſm, 


* This year, on the 12th of November, died, in his retreat, 
and 1n the 6cth year of his age, Thomas lord Fairfax, who 
performed many great actions, without being a memorable 
perionage, and allowed himſelf to be carried into many 
criminal enterpriſes, with the beſt and moſt upright intentions. 


His daughter and heir was married to George Villiers, duke 


of Buckingham, 


which 
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which could lead him, in ſpite of all difficulties, and even 
in lpite of themſelves, to ſeek the welfare of the nation. 
But every ſtep, which he tock in this affair, became a 
proof, to all men of penetration, that the preſent war was 
intended againſt the religion and liberties of his own fub- 
jects, even more than againſt the Dutch themſelves. He 
now acted in every thing, as if he were already an abſolute 
monarch, and was never more to lie under the control of 
national aſſemblies. 

The long prorogations of parliament, if they freed 
the king from the importunate remonſtrances of that af- 
ſembly, were, however, attended with this inconvenience, 
that no money could be procured to carry on the military 
preparations againſt Holland. Under pretence of main- 
taining the triple Jeague, which at that very time he had 
firmly reſolved to break, Charles had obtained a large 
tupply from the commons; but this money was Hon ex- 
hauſted by debts and expenſes. France had ſtipulated to 
pay two hundred thouſand pounds a-year during the 
war; but that ſupply was inconliderable, compared 10 


the immenſe charge of the Engliſh navy. It ſeemed as 


yet premature to venture on levying money, without con- 
ſent of parliament ; ſince the power of taxing themſelves 
was the privilege, of which the Engliſh were, with rea- 
ſon, particularly jealous. Some other re{ource, muit be 
fallen on. The king had declared, that the ſtaff of trea- 
ſurer was ready for any one that could nnd an expedient 
tor ſupplying the preſent neceſſities. Shafteſbury drop- 
ped a hint to Clifferd, which the Jatter immediately 
ſeized, and carried to the king, who granted him the 
promiſed reward, together with a peerage. This ex- 
pedient was the ſhutting up of the Exchequer *, and 
the retaming of all the payments which ſhould be made 
into it, 7 | 
It had been uſual for the bankers to carry their money 
to the Exchequer, and to advance it upon ſecurity of the 
funds, by which they were afterwards reimburſed, when 
* 2d January. 
the 
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the money was levied on the public. The bankers, by 
this traffic, got eight, ſometimes ten, per cent. for ſums 
which either had been conſigned to them without intereſt, 
or which they had borrowed at fix per cent. Profits, 
waich they dearly paid for by this egregious breach of 
public faith. The meature was ſo ſuddenly taken, that 
none had warning of the danger. A general coniution 
prevailed in the city, followed by the ruin of many. 
The bankers ftopped payment; the merchants could 
anſwer no bills; diſtruſt took place every-where, with a 
ſtagnation of commerce, by which the public was uni- 
verſally affected. And men, tull of diſmal apprehen- 
fions, aſked each other, what muſt be the ſcope of thoſe 
myſterious counſels, whence the parliament and all 
men of honour were excluded, and which commenced 
by the forfeiture of public credit, and an open viola- 
tion of the moſt folemn engagements, both foreign and 
domeſtic. 

Another meaſure of the court contains ſomething 
laudable, when conſidered in itſelf; but if* we reflect on 
the motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time when 
it was embraced, it will furniſh a ſtrong proof ot the ar- 
bitrary and dangerous counſels purſued at preſent by the 
King and his miniſtry, Charles reſolved to make uſe of 
his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters; a power, he 
141d, which was not only inherent in him, but which had 
been recogniſed by ſeveral acts of parliament. (March 
15th.) By virtue of this authority, he iſſued a procla+ 
mation; ſuſpending the penal laws enacted againſt all 
nonconformiſts or recuſants whatſoever ; and granting to 
the proteſtant diſſenters the public exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, to the catholics the exerciſe of it in private houſes, 
A fruitleſs experiment of this kind, oppoſed by the par- 
lament, and retrafted by the king, had already ben 
made a few years after the reſtoration ; but Charles ex- 
pected, that the parliament, whenever it ſhonld meet, 
would now be tamed to greater ſubmiſſion, and would no 
longer dare to control his meaſures. Meanwhile, the 
diſſenters, the moſt inveterate enemies of the court, were 
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mollified by theſe indulgent maxims: And the catholics, 
under their ſhelter, enjoyed mote liberty than the laws 
had hitherto allowed them. 4 

At the ſame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpended 
by royal will and pleaſure : A meature which, though a 
ftretch of prerogative, ſeemed uſeful to commerce, while 
all the ſeamen were employed on board the royal navy. 
A like ſuſpenſion had been granted, during the firſt 
Dutch war, and was not much remarked ; becauſe men 
had, at that time, entertained lefſs.jealouly of- the crown. 
A proclamation was allo iſſued, containing rigorous 
clauſes in favour of preſſing: Another full of menaces 
againſt thoſe who preſumed to ſpeak undutifully of his 
maieſty*'s mcatures, and even againft thoſe wio heard 
fuch ditcourle, unleſs they informed in due time againſt 
the offenders: Another againſt importing or vending 
any ſort of painted earthen ware, „ except thoſe of 
China, upon pain of being grievoully fined, and fuf- 
„ tering the utmoſt puniſhment, which might be lawfully 
inf; &ed upon conte mners of his majeſty's royal au- 
„ thority.”* An army had been levied; and it was 
found, that Jiſcipſine conid not he enforced without the 
exerciſe of martial law, which was therefore eſtabliſned 
by arder of council, though contrary to the p=tition of 
right. All theſe acts of power, how little important 
loryer in themfelves, favoured ſtrongly of arbitrary go- 
vernment, and were nowite ſuitable to that legal admi- 
_ nifation, which the par!tament, after ſuch violent con- 
vuifions and civil wars, liad hoped to have eſtabliſned in 
the kingdom. f . 

It may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper re- 
juttd. to affix the great ſeal to the declaration for tuſyend- 
ing the penal laws; and was for that reaſon, though 
under other pretences, removed from lis office. Shafteſ- 
bv;y was made chanceilor in bis place; and thus 
annther member of the Cabal received tim reward of his 
countels. 

Foreign tranſactions kept pace with theſe domeſtic 
ocemrences. An attempt, beiore the declaration of war, 
vas made on tie Dutch Smyrua flect by fir Robert 

Holmes. 
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| Holmes. This fleet conſiſted of ſeventy ſail, valued at 
3 a million and a half; and the hopes of ſeizing fo rich a | T 
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| prey had been a great motive for engaging Charles in the | th 
1 preſent war, and he had conſidered that capture as a prin- th 
1 cipal reſource for ſupporting his military enterpriſes, 1 ©! 
x Holmes, with nine frigates and three yachts, had orders | 
lf to go on this command; and he paſſed Sprague in the 1 n 
. channel, who was returning with a ſquadron from a cruize | © 
# in the Mediterranean. Sprague informed him of the 1 f! 
| near approach of the Hollanders ; and had not Holmes, 1 b 
| from a deſire of engroſſing the honour and profit of the | *< 
[ enterpriſe, kept the ſecret of his orders, the conjunction | !. 


| i of theſe ſquadrons had rendered the ſucceſs infallible, 
i (March 13th.) When Holmes approached the Dutch, 


— 
4 


— as ac to. ad te an inn ‚ » P wm oe iy. no © 


jt he put on an amicable appearance, and invited the ad- 
i miral Van Neſs, who commanded the convoy, to come on 
'Þþ board of him: One of his captains gave a like inſidious 
W invitation to the rear-admiral. But theſe ofticers were 
| on their guard. They had received an intimation of the 
VY 


hoſtile intentions of the Engliſh, and had already put all 
the ſhips of war and merchantmen in an excellent 
3 potture of defence. Three times were they valiantly aſ- 
= ſailed by the Engliſh; and as often did they valiantly 
tk defend themſelves. In the third attack one of the Dutch | 
ſhips of war was taken; and three or four of their moit | 
inconſiderable merchantmen fell into the enemies” hands. 
The reſt, fighting with {kill and courage, continued their 
courle; and, favoured by a miſt, got ſafe into their own 
harbours. This attempt is denominated perfidious and pi— 
ratical by the Dutch writers, and even by many of the 
Engliſh. It merits at leaſt the appellation of irregular; 
and as it had been attended with bad ſucceſs, it brought 
double ſhame upon the contrivers. The Engliſh mi- 
WW niſtry endeavoured to apologize for the action, by pre- 
1 tending that it was a caſual rencounter, ariſing from the 
1 obſtinacy of the Dutch, in refuſing the honours of the 
flag: But the contrary was ſo well known, that even 
Holmes himſelf had not the aſſurance to perſiſt in this 
alleyeration, x 
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Till this incident the States, notwithſtanding all the 
menaces and preparations of the Engliſh, never believed 
them thoroughly in carnett z and had always expected 
that the affair would terminate, either in ſome demands 
of money, or in ſome propoſals for the advancement of 
the prince of Orange. The French themſelves had never 
much reckoned on ailiftance from England; and ſcarcely 
could believe that their ambitious projects would, con- 
trary to every maxim ot honour and policy, be forwarded 
by that power which was molt intereſted, and moſt able, 
to oppole them. But Charles was too far advanced to 
retreat. (March 17.) He immediately ſued a declara- 
tion of war againſt the Dutch; and {ſurely reaſons more 
falſe and frivelous never were employed to juſtify a fla- 
grant violaticn of treaty. Some complaints are there 
made of injuries done to the Eaſt-India company, which 
yet that company diſavowed : The detention of ſome 
Engliſh in Surinam is mentioned; though it appears that 
theſe perſons had voluntarily remained there: The re- 


fuſal of a Dutch fleet, on their own coaſts, to ſtrike to 


an Engliſh yacht, is much aggravated: And to piece 
up all theſe pretenſions, ſome abuſive pictures are men- 
tioned, and repreſented as a ground of quarrel. The 
Dutch were long at a loſs what to make of this article ; 
till it was diſcovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de 
Wit, brother to the penſionary, painted by order of cer- 
tain magiſtrates of Dort, and hung up in a chamber of 
the town- houſe, had given occaſion to the complaint. 
In the perſpective of this portrait, the painter had drawn 
ſome ſhips on fire in a harbour. This was conſtrued to 
be Chatham, where de Wit had really diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, and had acquired honour ; but little did he imagine, 
that, while the inſult itſelf, committed in open war, had 
to long been forgiven, the picture of it ſhould draw ſuch 
tevere vengeance upon his country. The concluſion of 
this manifeſto, where the king ſtill profeſſed his reſolu- 
tion of adhering to the triple alliance, was of a piece 
with the reſt of it. : 

Lewis's declaration of war contained more dignity, if 
undiſguiſed violence and injuſtice could merit tat appel- 
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lation. He pretended only, that the behaviour of the 
Holianders had been ſuch, that it did not conſiſt with his 
glory any longer to bear it. That monarch's prepara. 
tions were in great forwardneſs; and his ambition wag 
flattered with the moit promiſing views of ſucceſs. Swe. 
den was detached from the triple league: The biſhop of 
Munſter was engaged by the payment of ſubſidies to take 
part with France: The elector of Cologne had entered 
into the ſame alliance; and, having conſigned Bonne and 
other towns into the hands of Lewis, magazines were 
there erected ; and it was from that quarter that France 
purpoſe to invade the Unitzu Provinces. The ſtandling 
force cf that kingdom amounted to a hundred and eighty 
thouſand men; and with more than halt of this great 
army was the French king now approaching to the Dutch 
frontiers, The order, economy, and induitry of Col. 
bert, equally ſubſervient to the ambition of the prince, 
and iappinels of the people, furniſhed unexhauſted trea- 
fures: Theſe, employed by the unrelenting vigilance of 
Louvois, ſupplied every military preparation, and facili— 


tated all the enterpriſes of the amy: Conde, Turenne, 


ſeconded by Luxembourg, Crequi, aud the moſt re- 
nowned generals of the age, conducted this army, and 
by their conduct and reputation inſpired courage iuto 
every one. The monarch bumſelt, ſurrounded with a 
brave nobility, animated his trovps by the proſpect of 
reward, or, what was more valued, by the hopes of his 
approbation. The fatigues of war gave no interruption 
to gaiety : Its dangers furniſhed matter for glory: Anas 
in no enterpriſe did the genius of that gallant and pe- 
lite people ever break out with more diſtingui hed luſtre. 

Though de Wit's intelligence in foreign courts vas 
not equal to the vigilance of his domeſtic adminiſtratien, 
he had, long before, received many ſurmiſes of this fatal 
confederacy; but he prepared not for defence, fo early, 
or with ſuch indvitry, as the danger required. A union 
of England with France was evidently, he ſaw, de- 
ſtructive to the intereits of the former kingdom; and 


therefore, overiooking or ignorant of the hamours aud 
Lecret views of Charles, he concluded it impoſſibic, that 


ca 


CEE > 


fach pernicions projects conld ever really be carried into 
execution. Secure in this fallacious reaſoning, he allowed 


© the republic to remain too long in that defenceleſs fitua- 
tion, into which many concurring accidents had con- 
ppired to throw her. 


By a continued and ſucceſsful application to commerce, 


the people were become unwarhke, and confided entirely 


for their defence in that merceniry army, which they 


maintained. After the treaty of Weſtphalia, the States, 


truſting to their peace with Spain, and their alliance with 


France, had broken a great part of this army, and did 


not ſuppert with ſufficient vigilance the diſcipline of the 


troops which remained. When the ariſtociatic party 

evailed, it was thought prudent to diſmiſs many of the 
old experienced officers, who w-1e devoted to the houſe 
of Orange ; and their place was ſupplied by raw youths, 


the ſons or kinſmen of burgomaſters, by whoſe intereſt 


tie party was ſupported. Theſe new officers, relying on 
the credit of their friends and family, negiected their 
military duty; and ſome of them, it is ſaid, were even 
allowed to ſerve by deputics, to whom they athgned a 
imall part of their pay. During the war with England, 
all the forces of that nation had been diſbanded ; Lewis's 
invaſion of Flanders, followed by the triple league, oc- 
caſioned the diſmiſſion of the French regiments: And 
the place of theſe troops, which had ever had a chief 
thare in the honour and fortune of all the wars in the Low 
Countries, had not been ſupplied by any new levies. 

De Wit, ſenſible of this dangerous fituation, and 
alarmed by the reports which came from all quarters, ex- 
erted himſelf to ſupply thoſe defects, to which it was not 
ealy of a ſudden to provide a ſuitable remedy. But every 


'. propoſal, which he could make, met with oppoſition 


trom the Orange party, now become extremely formida- 
ble. The long and uncontrolled adminiftration of this 
ſtateſman had begotten envy: The preſent incidents 
rouſed up his enemies and opponents, who aſcribed to 
his miſcondu& alone the bad ſituation of the republic: 
And, above all, the popular affection to the young prince, 
Thich had fo long been held in violent couſtraint, and 
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had thence acquired new acceſſions of force, began to 
diſplay itfelf, and to threaten the commonwealth with 
ſome great convulſion. William III. prince of Orange, 
was in the twenty-fecond year of his age, and gave 
ſtrong indications of thoſe great qualities, by which his 
life was afterwards ſo much diſtinguiſhed. De Wit 
himſelf, by giving him an excellent education, and in- 
ſtructing him in all the principles of government and 
found policy, had generouſly contributed to make his 


rival formidable. Dreading the precarious fituation of 


8 


his own party, he was always reſolved, he ſaid, by con- 


veying to the prince the knowledge of affairs, to render 
him capable of ſerving his country, if any future emer- 
gence ſhould ever throw the adminiſtration into his hands. 
The conduct of William had hitherto been extremely 
laudable. Notwithſtanding his powerful alliances with 
England and Brandenburgh, he had expreſſed his reſo- 
lution of depending entirely on the States for his ad- 
vancement ; and the whole ee of his behaviour ſuited 
extremely the genius of that people. Silent and thought- 
ful; civen to hear and to ng ire; of a found and {tcady 
underſtanding ; firm in what he once reſolved, or once 
denied ; ftronzl; intent on bulineſs, little on vleaſure: 
By thcle virtues he engaged the attention of all men. 
Aud the people, ſenhble that th⸗ -y owed their libe rte, 
and 5 exiſte ence, to his family, and remembering, 
that his great uncle, Maurice, had been able, even in 
more carly yo outh, to defend them againit the exorvitant 
power of Spain, were deſitous of raiſing this prince to 
all the authority of his anceftors, and hoped. from his 
valour and conduct alone, to receive protection againſt 
thoſe imminent dangers with which they were at preſent 

threatened. - 
While theſe two powerful factions ſtruggled for ſupe- 
riority, every ſcheme for defence was oppoſed, every 
project retarded. Wh at was determined with diificulty, 
was executed without v gour. Levies indeed were made, 
and the army completed to ſeventy thouſand men : The 
prince was Nr both general and admiral of the 
commonwealth, and the whole military power was put 
into 
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into his hands. But new troops could not of a ſudden 


acquire diſcipline and experience: And the partifans of 
the prince were ſtill uniatisfied, as long as the perpetual 
ellict, ſo it was called, remained in force; by which he 
was excluded from the ſtadtholderſhip, and from all ſhare 
in the civil adminiſtration. 

It had always been the maxim of de Wit's party to 
cultivate naval affaus with extreme care, and to give the 
fect a preference above the army, which they repreſented 
as the object of an unreaſonable partiality in the princes 
of Orange. The two violent wars, which had of late 
been waged with England, had exercifed the valour, and 
improved the ſkill, of the ſailors. And, above all, de 
Ruyter, the great ſea commander of the age, was cloſely 
connected with the Louveſtein party; and every one was 
diſpoſed, with confidence and slacrity, to obey him. 
The equipment of the fleet was therefore haſtened by de 
Wit; in hopes that, by firiking at firſt a ſveceſ>ful 
blow, he might intpire courage into the diſmayed States, 
and ſupport his own declining authority. He ſeems to 
have been, in a peculiar manner, incenſed againſt the 
Engliſh; and he reſolved to take revenge on them for 
their conduct, of which, he thought, he himſelf and his 
country had ſuch reaſon to complain. By the cffer of a 
cloſe alliance for mutual defence, they had ſeduced the 
republic to quit the alliance of France; but no ſooner had 
the embraced theſe meaſures, than they formed leagues 
for her deſtruction, with that very power which they had 
treacherouſly engaged her to offend. In the midit of full 
peace, nay, during an intimate union, they attacked her 
commerce, her only means of ſubſiſtence; and, moved 
by ſhameful rapacity, had invaded that property, which, 
trom a reliance on their faith, they had hoped to find un- 
protected and defenceleſs. Contrary to their own manifeſt 
intereſt, as well as to their honour, they ſtil] retained a 
malignant reſentment for her ſucceſsful concluſion of the 
former war; a war which had, at firlt, ſprung from their 
own wanton infolence and ambiticn.. To repreſs ſo 
Cangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagined, give 
pectilar pleaſure, and contribute to the future ſecurity 
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of his country, whoſe proſperity was ſo much the obje& 
of general envy. 

Actuated by like motives and views, de Ruyter put 
to ſea with a formidable fleet, conſiſting of ninety-cne 
\nips of war and forty-four fire- ſhips. © Cornelius de 
Wit was on board as deputy from the States. They 
ſailed in queſt of the Engliſh, who were under the com- 
mand of the duke of York, and who had already joined 
the French under mareſchal d'Etrees. (28th May.) 
The combined fleets lay at Solebay in a very negligent 
poſture; and Sandwich, being an experienced ofhcer, 
had given the duke warning of the danger; but received, 
it is ſaid, ſuch an anſwer as intimated, that there was 
more of caution than of courage in his apprehentions. 
Upon the appearance of the enemy, every one ran to his 
poſt with precipitation, ard many ſhips were obliged ta 
cut their rows in order to be in readinets. Sandwich 
commanded the van; and though determined to conquer 
or to per:{h, he ſo tempered his courage with prudence, 
that the whole fleet was viſibly indebted to him for its 
fafety. He haſtened out of the hay, where it had been 


eaſy for de Ruyter with his fire-ſhips to have deſtroyed 


the combined fleets, which were crowded together ; and 
by this wile meaſure he gave time to the duke of York, 
who commanded the main body, and to mareſchal 
dEtrees, admiral of the rear, to diſengage themſelves. 
He himſelf meanwhile ruſhed into battle with the Hol- 
landers; and by preſenting himſelf to every danger, had 
drawn upon him all the braveſt of the enemy. He killed 
Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and beat off his ſhip: 
He ſunk another ſhip, which ventured to lay him aboard: 
He ſunk three fire-ſhips, which endeavoured to grapple 
with him: And though his veſſel was torn in pieces with 
thot, and of a thouſand men ſhe contained, near fix hun- 
dred were laid dead upon the deck, he continued ſtiil to 
thunder with all his artillery in the midſt of the enemy. 
But another fire-ſhip, more fortunate than the preceding, 
having laid hold @ his veſſel, her deſtruction was now 
inevitable. Warned by tir Edward Haddock, his cap- 
tain, he refuſed to make his eſcape, and bravely _ 
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braced death as a ſhelter from that ignominy, which a 
51h expreſſion of the duke's, he thought, had thrown 


| won him. | 


Dur'ng this fierce engagement with Sandwich, de Ruy- 
zer remained not inactive. He attacked the duke of 
York, and fought him with ſuch fury for above two 
hours, that of two and thirty actions, in which that ad- 
mira! had been engaged, he declared this combat to be 
the moſt obitinately diſputed. The duke's ſhip was to 
ſhattered, that he was obliged to leave her, and remove 
is flag to another. His ſquadron was overpowered with 
numbers; till fir Joſeph Jordan, who had ſucceeded to 
$2ndwich's command, came to his aſſiſtance; and the 
tight, being more equally balanced, was continued till 
night, when the Dutch retired, and were not followed 


N by the Engliſh. The loſs ſuſtained by the ficets of the 


two maritime powers was nearly equal, if it did not ra- 
ther fall more heavy on the Engliſh. The French ſut- 
ſered very little, becauſe they had ſcarcely been engaged 
in the action; and as this backwardneſs is not their na- 
tional character, it was concluded that they had received 
fecret orders to ſpare their ſhips, while the Dutch and 
Engliſh ſhould weaken each other by their mutual aui- 
mofity. Almoſt all the other actions during the preſent 
war tended to confirin this-ſuſpicion. 

It might be deemed honourable for the Dutch to have 
fought with ſome advantage the combined fleets of two 
ſuch powerful nations; but nothing leſs than a complete 
victory could ſerve the purpoſe of de Wit, or fave his 


country from thoſe calamities, which from every quarter 


threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, that the 
French would make their attack on the fide of Maeſtricht, 
which was well fortified, and provided with a good gar- 
riſon; but Lewis, taking advantage of his alhance with 
Cologne, reſolved to invade the enemy on that frontier, 
which he knew to be more ſceble and defenceleſs. The 
armies of that elector, and thoſe of Munſter, appeared 
en the other ſide of the Rhine, and divided the force and 
attention of the States. The Dutch troops, too weak 
to defend fo extenſive a frontier, were ſcattered into ſo 
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many towns, that no conſiderable body remained in tte 


field; and a ſtroug garriſon was ſcarcely to be found n 
any fortreſs. (14th May.) Lewis paſſed the Meute at 
Viſet; and laying fiege to Orſoi, a town of the eleftar 
of Brandenburgh's, but garriſoned by the Dutch, be 
carried it in three days. He divided his army, ard in- 
veſted at once Burik, Welel, Emerik, and Rhimberg, 
four places regularly foriihed, and not unprovided with 
troops: In a few days all theſe places were ſurrendered, 
A general aſtoniſhment had ſeized the Hollanders, from 
the combination of ſuch powerful princes againſt the 
republic; and nowhere was reſiſtance made, tnitable to 
the ancient glory or preſent greainels of the ſtate. Go- 
vernors without experience commanded troops without 
diſcipline z and deſpair had univerſally extinguiſhed that 
ſenſe of honour, by which alone, men, in ſuch dan- 

erous extremities, can be animated to a valorous de- 
Kae. 

(2d June.) Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, 
which he prepared to paſs. To all the other calamities 
of the Dutch was added the exreme drought of the ira- 
ſon, by which the greateſt rivers were much diminiſhed, 
and in ſome places rendered fordable. The French 
cavalry, animated by the preſence of their prince, full 
of impetuous courage, but ranged in exact order, flung 


themlelves into the river : The infantry paſſed in boa's 


tew regiments of Dutch appeared on the other fide, 
who were unable to make reſiſtance, And thus was 
executed without danger, but not without glory, tae 
paſlage of the Rhine; ſo much celebrated, a* that time, 


by the flattery of the French courtiers, and tranſmit- 


ted to poſterity by the more durable flattery of their 
vets. £ | 

Each ſucceſs added courage to the conquerors, and 
ſtruck the vanquiſhed with diſmay. The prince 
Orange, though prudent beyond his age, was but newly 
advanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, 
unknown to them; and all men, by reaſen of the vio- 
lent factions which prevailed, were uncertain of tie 
authority on which they mult depend. It was MR 
a that 
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that the fort of Skink, famous for the ſieges which it 
had formerly ſuſtained, would make ſome reſiſtance; 
dut it yielded to Turenne in a few days. The fame 
general made himſelf maſter of Arnheim, Knotzem- 
bourg, and Nimeguen, as ſoon as he appeared before 
them. Doeſbourg at the ſame time opcusd its gates to 
Lewis: Soon after, Harderwie, Amersfort, Campen, 
Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, Wagen- 
inguen, Lochem, Woerden, fell into the enemics hands. 
Groll and Deventer ſurrendered to the mareichal Lux- 
embourg, who commanded the troops of Munſter. And 
every hour brought to. the States news of the raps 
progreſs of the French, and of the cowardly defence oi 
their own garriſons. | 15 

The prince of Orange, with his {mal} and diſcouragec 
army, retired into the province of Holland; Where he 
expected, from the natural ſtrength of the country, 
ftince all human art and courage failed, to be abic to 
make ſome reſiſtance. The town and province of Utrecht 
ent deputies, and furrendered themſelves to Lewis. 
Naerden, a place within three leagues of Amſterdam, 
was ſeized by the marquis of Rochfort, and had he 
puſhed on to Mnyden, he had eaſily gotten poſſeſſion of 
it. Fourteen ſtragglers of his army having appeared 
before the gates of that town, the magiſtrates ſent them 
che keys; but a fervant-maid, who was alone in the 
cattle, having raiſed the drawbridge, kept them from 
taking poſſeſſion of that fortrefs. The magiitrates 
afterwards, finding the party fo weak, made them drunk 
and took the keys from them. Muyden is ſo near to 
Amfterdam, that its cannon may infeſt the ſhips which 
enter that city. | 2 

(2 5th June.) Lewis with a ſplendid court made a 
folemn entry into Utrecht, full of glory, becauſe every- 
where attended with ſucceſs ; though more owing to the 
cowardice and miſcondu&@ of his enemies, than to his 
97 valour or prudence. Three provinces were already 
m I's hands, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht: 
Groningen was threatened ; Friezeland was eue 
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The only difticulty lay in Holland and Zealand; and 


the monarch deliberated concerning the proper meaſures 
for reducing them. Conde and Turenne exhorted him 


to difmantle all the towns which he had taken, except a 


tew ; and fortifying his main army by the garriſons, 
put himſelt in a condition of puſhing his conqueſts, 
Louvois, hoping that the other provinces, weak and 
diſmayed, would prove an ealy, prey, adviſed him to 
keep poliflion of places- which might afterwards ſerve 
to retain the people. in ſubjeftion. His countel was fol- 
lowed; though 1t was found, ſoon after, to have been 
the moſt 1mpolit:c. 

Meanwhile the people, throughout the republic, in- 
ſtead of collecting a noble indignation againſt the haughty 
conqueror, diſcharged their rage upon their Own un— 
happy miniſter, on whoſe prudence and integrity every 
one formerly beſtowed the merited applauſe. The bad 
condition of the armies was laid to his charge : The ill 
choice of governors was aſcribed to his partiality : As 
inſtances of cowardice multiplied, treachery was fut- 
pected; and his former connexions with France being 
remembered, the populace believed, that he and his 
partiſans had now combined to betray them to their 
moſt mortal enemy. The prince of Orange, notwith- 
ſtanding his youth and inexperience, was looked on as 
the only ſaviour of the ſtate; and men were violently 
driven by their fears into his party, to which they had 
always been led by favour and inclination. 

Amſterdam alone ſeemed to retain ſome courage; and 
by forming a regular plan of defence, endeavoure1 to 
infuſe ſpirit into the other cities. The magiſtrates 
obliged the burgeſſes to keep a ſtrict watch: The po- 
pulace, whom want of employment might engage to 
mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and ar 
for the defence of the public. Some ſhips, which lay 
uſeleſs in the harbour, were refitted, and ſtationed to 


_ guard the city: And the fluices being opened, the 


neighbouring country, without regard to the damage 
ſuſtained, was laid under water, All the provinces 


followed 
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fu !lowed the example, and ſcrupled not, in, this ex- 
tremity, to reſtore to the fea thole fertile fields, which 
with great art and expenſe had been won from it. 

The ſtates were aſſembled, to conſider Whether any 
means were left to {ave the remains of their lately flou- 
rihing, and now diſtreſſed commonwealth. Though 
thy were ſurrounded with waters, Which barred all 
acccls to the enemy, their deliberations were not con- 
ducted with that tranquillity, which could alone ſuggeſt 
meaſures proper to extricate them from their preſent 
difficulties. The nobles gave their vote, that, provided 
their religion, liberty, and fovereignty, could be ſaved, 
every thing elſe ſhould without ſcrnple he facrificed to 
the conqueror. Eleven towns concurred in the fame 
ſentiments. Amſterdam fingly declared againſt all treaty 
with inſolent and triumphant enemies: But notwith- 
ſtanding that oppoſition, ambaſſadors were deſpaiched to 
implore the pity of the two combined monarchs, Tt 
was reſolved to ſacrifice to Lewis, Maeſtricht, and all 
the frontier towns which lay without the bounds of the 
ſeven provinces 3 and to pay him a large fum for the 
charges of tre war. | | 

Lewis deliberated with his miniſters Louvois and 
Pomponne, concerning the meaſures which he ſhould 
embrace in the preſent emergence z and fortunately for 
Europe, he {ti!] preferred the violent counſels of the 
former. He offered to evacuate his conqueſts, on con- 
dition that all duties lately impoſed on the c« mmoditics 
of France ſhould be taken off: That the public cxerciſe 
of the Remith rel'g.on ſhould be permitted in the United 
Provinces ; the churcbes ſhared with the cathulics 3 and 
their prictts maintained by appointments from the States: 
That all the frontier towns of the rcpublic thonld be 
viclded to him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knot- 
zembourg, and that part of Gueiderland which lay on 
tie other ſide of the Khine; as likewite the iſle of Bom- 
mel, that of Voorn, the fortreſs of St. Andrew, thoſe 
of Louveflein 2nd Crevecmur: That ihe States ſhould 
Pim the zum of twenty millions of livres for the 
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charges of the war: That they ſhould every year ſex} 
him a ſolemn embaſſy, and preſent him with a golilen 
medal, as an acknowledgment that they owed to him the 
preſervation of their liberty, which, by the aſſiſtance cf 
his predeceſtors, they had formerly acquired: And tha, 
they ſhould give entire ſatisfaction to the King of Eng- 
land : And he allowed them but ten days tor the vc 
ceptance of theſe demands. | 

The ambaſſadors, ſent to London, met with ſtill worte 
reception: No miniſter was allowed to treat with them; 
and they were retained in a kind of confinement. But, 
notwithitanding this rigorous conduct of the court, the 
preſence of the Dutch ambaſſadors excited the ſentiments 
of tender compaſſion, and even indignation, among thc 
people in general, eſpecially among thoſe who could 
forelce the aim and retult of thoſe dangerous counteis, 
The two moit powerful monarchs, they laid, in Europe, 
the one by land, the other by ſea, have, contrary to 
the faith of ſolemn treatics, combined to extermina'e 
an illuſtrious republic: What a diſmal proipe& docs 
their ſucceſs afford to the neighbours of the one, and to 
the ſubjects of the other? Charles had formed the 
triple league, in order to reftram the power of France: 
A. ture proof, that he does not now err from ignorance. 
He had courted and obtained the applautes of Eis people 
by that wiſe meaſure ; As he now adopts contrary coun- 
ſels, he mult ſureiy expe& by their means to render him- 
ſelf independent of his people, whole ſentiments are 
become ſo indifferent to him. During the entire fub- 
miſſion of the nation, and dutiful behaviour of the par- 
lament, dangerous projects, without provocation, are 
formed to reduce them to ſubjection; and all the foreign 
intereſts of the people are ſacrificed in order the more 
ſurely to bereave them of their domeſtic liberties. Lett 


any inſtance of freedom thould remain within their 


view, the United Provinces, the reai barrier of Eng- 
land, muſt be abandoned to the molt dangerous enemy 
of England; and by an univerſal combination of tyranny 
againſt laws and liberty, all mankind, who have re- 
| | talncd, 
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tained, in any degree, their precious, though hitherto 
recarious, birthrights, are for ever to ſubmit to ſlavery 
and injuſtice. | 
Though the fear of giving umbrage to his confederate 
had engaged Charles to treat the Dutch ambaſſadors 
with ſuch rigour, he was not altogether without uneaſi- 
neſs, on account of the rapid and unexpected progreſs 
of the French arms. Were Holland entirely conquered, 
its whole commerce and naval force, he perceived, muſt 
become an acceſſion to France; the Spaniſh Low Coun- 
tries muſt ſoon follow ; and Lewis, now independent of 
his ally, would no longer think it his intereſt to ſupport 
him againſt his diſcontented ſubjects. Charles, though 


he never carried his attention to very diſtant conſequences, 


could not but foreſee theſe obvious events, and, though 
incapable of envy. or jealouſy, he was touched with 
anxiety, when he tound every thing yield to the French 
arms, while ſuch vigorous reſiſtance was made to his 
own. He ſoon diſmiſſed the Dutch ambaſladors, leſt 
they ſhould cabal among his ſubjects, who bore then 
great favour: But he ſent over Buckingham and Ar- 
lington, and ſoon after lord Halifax, to negotiate anew 
with the French king in the preſent proſperous ſituation 
of that monarch's affairs. 

Theſe miniſters paſſed through Holland; and as they 
were ſuppoſed to bring peace to the dittreſſed republic, 
they were every-where received with the loudeſt accla- 
mations. God bleſs the king of England! God blcls 
« the prince of Orange! , Confuſion to the States !'* 
This was every-where the cry of the populace. The 
ambaſſadors had teveral conterences with the States and 
the prince of Orange; but made no reaſonable advances 
towards an accommodation. They went to Utrecht, 


where they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, 


that neither of the kings ſhould make peace with Hol- 
land but by common content. Fhey next gave in their 
pretenſions, of which the following are the principal 
articles: That the Dutch ſhould give up the honour of 
the flag, without the leaſt reſerve or limitation 3 nor 
ſnould whole fleets, even on the coaſt of Holland, refule 
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to ſirike or lower their top-fails to the ſmalleſt ſhip, 
carrying the Britiih flag: That all perions guilty of 
treulon againſt the king, or of writing ſeditious libels, 
ſnould, on complaint, be baniſhed for ever the dom mions 
ot the States: That the Dutch ſhould pay the King a 
million iteriing towards the charges of the war, together 
with ten thontind pounds a year, for permiſſion to fiſh 
on the Britiſh ſeas: That they ſhould thare the Indian 
trade with the 3inylifh ; That the prince of Orange and 
his delcendans ihould enjoy the ſovereignty of the 
United Provinces ; at leaſt, that they ſhould be inveſted 
with the dignities of Stadtholder, Admiral, and General, 
in as amp'e a manner as had ever been enjoyed by any 
of his anceftors: And that the iſle of Walcheren, the 
city and cattle of Sluis, together with the itles of Cad- 
ſunt, Gorce, and Vorne, ſhould be put into the king's 
hands, us a ſccurity for the pertormance of articles. 

The terms propoſed by Lewis bercaved the republic 
of all ſecuiity agaiult any invaſion by land from France: 
Thoſe demanded hy Charles expoſed them equaily to 
an invaton by ſca from England: And when both were 
united, they appeared abſolutely intolerable, and reduced 
the Holinders, who faw no mcans of defence, to the 
utmoit deipair. What extremely augmented their dil- 
treis, we: the violent factions with which they conti- 
nuc: to be every-where agitated. De Wit, too perti- 


nacious in defence of his own ſyſtem of liberty, while 


the very being of the commonwealth was threatened, 
ſtic! perievercd in oppoling the repeal of the perpetual 
edict, now become the object of horror to tne Dutch 
populace. (3oth June.) Their rage at laſt broke all 
bounds, and hore every thing before it. They roſe in 
an inſurrection at Dort, and by force conſtrained their 
burgomatters to tign the fepeal, fo much demanded, 
This bored 2 tignal of a general revolt througtiout all 
the PLOVIRNCES, 

At Amſterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotter- 
dai, the peopie flew to arms, and, trampling under 
tot the authority of their magiſtrates, obliged them to 
tubmit to the pritce os Orange. They expelled wy 

their 
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their office ſuch as diſpleaſcd them: They required the 
prince to appoint others in their place : And agreeably 
to the proceeding of the populace in all ages, provided 
they might wreak their vengeance on their ſuperiors, 


they expreſſed great indifference for the protection of 


their civil liberties. 

The ſuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him, 
on this occaſion, the chief object of envy, and expoſed 
him to the utmoſt rage of popular prejudice. Four 
aſſaſſins, actuated by no other motive than miſtaken 
zeal, had aſſaulted him in the ſtreets, and after giving 
kim many wounds, had left him for dead. One of 
them was punifhed : The others were never queſtioned 
for the crime. His brother, Cornelius, who had behaved 
with prudence and courage on board the fleet, was 
obliged by ſickneſs to come aſhore; and he was now 
confined to his houſe at Port. Some aſſaſſins broke in 
vpon him; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
lis family and fervants could repel their violence. At 
Amfterdam, the houſe of the brave de Ruyter, the fole 
reſource of the diſtreſſed cgmmonwealth, was ſurrounded . 
by the enraged populace; and his wife and children 
were for ſome time expoſed to the moſt imminent dan- 

er. 
: One Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, 
accuſed Cornelius de Wit of endeavouring by bribes to 
engage him in the deſign of poiſoning the prince of 
Orange, The accuſation, though attended with the 
molt improbable and even abſurd circumſtances, was 
greedily received by the credulous multitude ; and Cor- 
nelius was cited before a court of judicature, The 
judges, either blinded by the fame prejudices, or not 
daring to oppoſe the popular torrent, condemned him to 
ſuffer the queſtion, This man, who had bravely ſerved 
his country in war, and who had been inveſted with the 
higheſt dignities, was delivered into the hands of the 
executioner, and torn in pieces by the molt inhuman 
torments. Amidft the fevere agonies which he endured, 
he ſtill made proteſtations of his innocence, and fre- 
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quently repeated an ode of Horace, which contained 
ſentiments ſuited to his deplorable condition: 


Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum, &c. * 


The judges, however, condemned him to loſe his 
offices, and to be baniſhed the commonwealth. The 
penſionary, who had not been terrified from performing 
the part of a kind brother and faithful friend during 
this proſecution, reſolved not to deſert him on account 
of the unmerited infamy which was endeavoured to be 
thrown upon him. He came to his brother's priſon, 
determined to accompany him to the place of his exile. 
The ſignal was given to the populace. They roſe in 
arms : They broke open the doors of the priſon ; they 
pulled ont the two brothers ; and a thouſand hands vied 
who ſhould firſt be imbrued in their blood. Even their 
death did not fatiate the brutal rage of the multitude. 
They exerciſed on the dead bodies of thoſe virtuous ci- 
tizens, indignities too ſhocking to be recited 3 and till 


* Which may be thus tranſlated : 


The man, whoſe mind on virtue bent, 
Purſues ſome greatly good intent, 
With undiverted aim, 
. Serene beholds the angry crowd; 
Nor can their clamours, fierce and loud, 
His ſtubborn honour tame. 


Not the proud tyrant's fierceſt threat, 
Nor ſtorms, that from their dark retreat 
'The lawieſs ſurges wake; 
Not Jove's dread bolt that ſhakes the pole, 
Ihe firmer purpoſe of his ſoul 
With all its power can ſhake. 


Should Nature's frame in ruins fall, 
And chaos o'er the ſinking ball 
Reſume primæval ſway, 
His courage chance and fate defies, 
Nor feels the wreck of earth and i{kics 
Obſtruct its deſtin'd way, BrackxLocks 


tired 
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people, aided by the advantages of ſituation, would iti'l 


willing to tread in the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſors, 
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tired with their own fury, they permitted not the friends 
vf the deceaſed to approach, or to beitow on them the 
nonburs of a funeral, ſilent and unattended. 

The maſſucre of the de Wits put an end for the time 
to the remains of their party; and all men, from fear, 
inclination, or prudence, concurred in expreſſing the 
molt implicit obedience to the prince of Orange. The 
republic, though half ſubdued by foreign force, and as 
yet diimayed by its misfortunes, was now firmly united 
vnder one leader, and began to collect the remains of its 
priſtine vigour. William, worthy of that heroic fa- 
mily from which he ſprang, adopted ſentiments becom- 
ing the head of a brave and free people. He bent all his 
efforts againſt the public enemy: He ſought not againſt 
his country any advantages which might be dangerous to 
civil liberty. Thoſe intolerable conditions demanded by 
their inſolent enemies, he exhorted the States to reject 
with ſcorn 3 and by his advice they put an end to nego- 
tiations, which ſerved only to break the courage of their 
fellow. citizens, and delay the aſſiſtance of their allies, 
He ſhowed them, that the numbers and riches of the 


be ſufficient, if they abandoned not themſelves o de- 
ſpair, to reſiſt, at leaſt retard, the progrets of their ene- 
mies, and preſerve the remaining provinces, till the other 
nations of Europe, ſenſible of the common danger, could 
come to their relief. He repreſented, that as envy at 
their opulence and liberty bad produced this mighty com- 
bination aga nit them, they would in vein expect by 
conceſſions to fatisty foes, whole pretentions were as 
little bounded by moderation as by juſtice. Heexhorted 
them to remeniber the generous valour of their anceſtors, 
who, yet in the infancy of the ſtate, preferred liberty to 
every human conſideration ; and rouſing their ſpirits to 
an obſtinate defence, repelled ail the power, riches, and 
military diſcipline of Spain. And he protefied bhimſelf 
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and hoped, that, as they had honoured him with the 
tame affection which their anceſtors paid to the former 
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land, pleaſed with his nephew's elevation, would abandon 
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princes of Orange, they would {ccond his efforts with the 
lame conſtancy and manly fortitude. 

The fpirit of the young prince infuſed itſelf into his 
hearers. Thole who lately entertained thoughts of yield. 
ing their necks to ſubjection, were now bravely deter. 
mined to retitt the haughty victor, and to defend tho; 
jaſt remains of their native foil, of which neither the 
irruptions of Lewis, nor the inundation of waters, had 
as yet bereaved them. Should even the ground fail them 
on which they might combat, they were ſtiil reſolved not 
to yield the generous (trite; but, flying to their ſettle- 
ments in the Indies, erect a new empire in thoſe remote 


regions, and preſerve alive, even in the climates ct 


{lavery, that i:berty of which Europe was become un- 
worthy. Already they concerted meaſures for executin 
this extraordinary reſolution; and found that the veſſels 
contained in their harbours could tranſport above two 
hundred thouſand inhabitants to the Eaſt Indies. 

The combined princes, finding at laſt ſome appear- 
ance of oppoſition, bent all their efforts to ſeduce the 
prince of Orange, on whoſe valour and conduct the fate 


of the commonwealth entirely depended. The ſovereignty 


of the province of Holland was offered him, and the 
protection of England and France, to inſure him, as 
well againſt the invaſion of foreign enemies, as the in- 
ſurrection of his ſubjects. All propoſals were gene- 
rouſly rejected; and the prince declared his reſolution to 
retire into Germany, and to pals his life in hunting on 
his lands there, rather than abandon the liberty of his 
country or betray the truſt repoſed in him. When 
Buckingham urged the inevitable deſtruction which hung 
over the United Provinces, and aſked him, whether he 


did not ſee that the commonwealth was ruined > There 


25 one certain means, replied the prince, by which I can 


be ſure never to ſee my country's ruin; I will die in the 
Jajt ditch. 


The people in Holland had been much incited to eſpouſe 
the prince's party, by the hopes that the king of Eng- 


thoſe 
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thoſe dangerous engagements into which he had entered, 
and would afford his protection to the diſtreſſed republic. 
But all theſe hopes were ſoon found to be fallacious. 
Charles ſtill perſiſted in his alliance with France; and 
tie combined fleets approached the coaſt of Holland, 
with an Engliſh army on board, commanded by count 
Schomberg. It is pretended that an unuſual tide carried 
ticm off the coaſt; and that Providence thus interpoled, 
in an extraordinary manner, to ſave the republic trom the 
imminent danger to which it was expoled. Very tem- 
peſtuous weather, it is certain, prevailed all the reſt of 
the ſeaſon; and the combined fleets either were blown to 
a diſtance, or durſt not approach a coaſt which might 
prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies 
gathered courage behind their inundations, and that no 
tarther ſucceſs was likely for the preſent to attend his 
arms, had retired to Vertailles. 

The other nations of Europe regarded the ſubjection 
of Holland as the forerunner of their own ſlavery, and 


retained no hopes of defending themſelves, ſhould ſuch a 


mighty acceſſion be made to the already exorbitant 
power of France. The emperor,” though he Jay at a 
diſtance, and was naturally flow in his undertakings, 
began to put himſelf in motion 3 Brandenburgh ſhowed 
a diſpoſition to ſupport the States; Spain had lent ſome 
forces to their aſſiſtance; and by the preſent efforts of 
the prince of Orange, and the proſpect of relief from 
their allies, a different face of affairs began already to 
appear. Groninghen was the firſt place that ſtopped the 
p:1ogrefs of the enemy: "The biſhop of Muntter was re- 
pulled from before that town, and obliged to raiſe the 
liege with Joſs and diſhonour. Naerden was attempted 
by the prince of Orange; but mareſchal Luxembourg, 
breaking in upon his entrenchments with a ſudden ir- 
ruption, obliged him to abandon the enterpriſe. 


(1673.) There was no ally on whom the Dutch more | 


relied for aſſiſtance than the parliament of England, which 
tle king's neceſſities at laſt (4th Feb.) obliged him to aſ- 


lemble. The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, 


were fixed on this ſeſſion, which met after prorogations 
continued 
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continued for near two years. - It was evident how much 
the king dreaded the aſſembling of his parliament ; and 
the diſcontents univerſally excited by the bold meaſures 
entered into, both in foreign and domeſtic adminiitration, 
had given but too juſt foundation for his apprehenſions. 

The king, however, in his ſpeech, addrefled them with 
all the appearance of cordiality and confidence. He 
ſaid, that he would have afſenmibled them ſooner, had he 
not been deſirous to allow them leiſure for attending their 
private affairs, as well as to give his people reſpite from 
taxes and impoſitions: That, ſince their laſt meeting, he 
had been forced into a'war, not only juſt but neceſſary; 
neceſſary both for the honour and intereſt of the nation: 
'That in order to have peace at home, while he had war 
abroad, he had iſſued his declaration of indulgence to 
diſienters, and had found many good effects to reſult 
from that meaſure: That he heard of fome exceptions 
which had heen taken to this exerciſe. of power ; but he 
would tel} them plainly, that he was reiclved to {tick to 
his declaration; and would be much offended at any con- 
tradiction: And that though a rumour had been ſpread, 
as if the ne- levied army had been intended to control 
law and property, he regarded that jealouſy as ſo fri- 
volous, that he was reſolved to augment his forces next 
ſpring, and did not doubt but they wauld conſider the 
neceſſity of them in their ſupplies. The reſt of the bu- 
ſinels he left to the chancellor. 

The chancellor enlarged on the ſame topics, and added 
many extraordinary poſitions of his own. He told them, 
that the Hollanders were the common enemies of all mo- 
narchies, eſpecially that of England, their only compe- 
titor for commerce and naval power, and the ſole obſtacle 
to their views of attaining an univerſal empire, as ex- 
tenſive as that of ancient Rome: That, even during 
their preſent diſtreſs and danger, they were fo intox- 
icated with theſe ambitious projects, as to ſlight all treaty, 
nay, to refuſe ail ceſſation of hoſtilities; That the king, 
in entering on this war, did no more than proſecute thote 
maxims which had engaged the parliament to adviſe and 


approve of the laſt; and he might therefore ſafely 32 
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that it wvas their war; That the States being the eternal 
enemies of England, both by intereſt and inclination, 
the parliament had wiſely judged it neceſſary to extirpate 
them, and had laid it down as an eternal maxim, that 
delcnda eft Carthago, this hoſtile government by all means 


1s to be ſubverted: And that though the Dutch pre- 


tended to have aſſurances that the parliament would fur- 
nih no ſupplies to the king, he was confident that this 
hope, in which they extremely truſted, would ſoon fail 
them. | | 

Before the commons entered upon bulineſfs, there lay 
before them an affair, which diſcovered, beyond a poſſi- 
bility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the king; and 
the meaſures taken upon it proved that the houſe was 
not at preſent in a diſpoſition to ſubmit to them. It 
had been the conſtant undiſputed practice, ever ſince the 
parliament in 1604, for the houſe, in caſe of any vacancy, 
to iſſue out writs for new elections ; and the chancellor, 
who, before that time, had had ſome precedents in his 
favour, had ever afterwards abſtained from ali exerciſe 
of that authority. This indeed was one of the firſt ſteps 
which the commons had taken in eſtabliſhing and guard - 


ing their privileges; and nothing could be more requi- 


ite than this pecaution, in order to prevent the clandeſtine 
iſſuing of writs, and to enſure a fair and tree election. 
No one hut fo deſperate a miniſter as Shafteſbury, who 
had entered into a regular plan for reducing the people to 
{ubiction, could have entertained thoughts of breaking 
in upon a practice { reaſonable and ſo well eſtabliſned, 
or could have hoped to {accee in fo bold an enterpriſe. 
Several members had taken their ſeats upon irregular 
vrits iſſucd by the chanccilor; but the houſe was no 
Tuoncr afſembled, and the Speaker placed in the chair, 
than a motion was made againſt them; and the mem- 
bers themſelves had the modeſty to withdraw. Their 
© ction was declared null; and new writs, in the uſual 

iorm, were iſſued by the ſpeaker. | 
The next ſtep taken by the commons had the appear- 
ance of ſome more complaiſance; but in reality proceeded 
om tac lame ſpirit of liberty and independence. They 
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entered a reſolution, that, in order to ſupply his ma. 
jeſty's extraordinary occaſions, for that was the expreſ. 


hon employed, they would grant eighteen months af. 


ſeſſment, at the rate of 750,000 pounds a month, amount. 
ing in the whole to 1,260,000 pounds. Though un. 
willing to come to a violent breach with the king, they 
would not exprets the leaſt approbation of the war; and 
they gave him the proſpect of this fupply, only that 
they might have perm:1thon to proceed peaceably in the 
redreis of the other grievances, of which they had ſuch 
reaſon to complain. 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of 
the ſecret views from which it proceeded, and the conſe- 
quences which might attend it, than the declaration of 
indulgence. A remonſtrance was immediately framed 
againſt that exerciſe of prerogative. The king de. 
tended his meatire. The commons perſiſted in their 
oppoſition to it; and they repreſented, that ſuch a 
practice, if admitted, might tend to interrupt the free 
cd urſe of the laws, and alter the legiſiative power, which 
had always been acknowledged to refide in the king and 
the two houſes. All men were in expectation with re- 
gard to the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. The _ 


ſeemed engaged in honour to ſupport his meaſure; and 


in order to prevent all oppoſition, he had poſitively de- 
clared that he would ſupport it. The commons were 
obliged to perſevere, not only becauſe it was diſhonour. 
able to be foiled, where they could plead ſuch ſtrong rea. 


ſons, but alſo becauſe, if the king prevailed in his pre- 


tenſions, an end ſeemed io be put to all the legal limita- 
tions of the conſtitution. 

It is evident that Charles was now come to that deli. 
cate criſis which he ought at firft to have foreſeen, when 
he embraced thoſe deſperate counſels 3 and his reſolu— 


tions, in ſuch an event, ought long ago to have been en- 


tirely fixed and determined. Beſides his uſual guards, 
he had an army encamped at Blackheath, under the com- 
mand of mareſchal Schomberg, a foreigner ; and many 


of the officers were of the catholic rel1g:-00. His ally, the 


French King, he might expect, would ſecond him, if force 
becams 
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became requiſite for reſtraining his diſcontented ſubjects, 
and ſupporting the meaſures which, by common content, 
they had agreed to purſue. But the King was ſtartled, 
when he approached ſo dangerous a precipice as that 
which lay before him. Were violence once offered, there 
could be no return, he ſaw, to mutual confidence and 
uuſt with his people; the perils attending foreign ſuc- 
cours, eſpecially tiom ſo mighty a prince, were ſuffi- 
ciently apparent; and the ſucceſs which his own arms 
bad met with in the war, was nat fo great as to inereaſe 
his authority, or terrify the maiconten:s from oppolition. 
The defire of power, likewite, which had engaged 
Charles in theſe precipitate meaſures, had leis proceeded, 
we may obſerve, from ambition than from love of cafe. 
Strict umitations of the conititurion rendered the conduct 
of buſin-ſs complicated and troubleſome ; and it was im- 
poſſible for him, without much contrivauce and intrigues 
to procure the money ne<ceflary for his pleaſures, or even 
for the regular ſupport of government. When the pro- 
best, therefore, of tuca dangerous oppoſition preſented 
itlelt, the lame love of eate inclined him to retraët what it 
ſeemed fo difficult to maintain; and his turn of mind, 
naturally pliant and carcleſs, made him find little ob- 
j:&ion to a mealure whica a more haughty prince would 
have embraced with the utmoſt reluctance. That he 
might yield with the better grace, he aſked the opinion of 
the houſe of peers, who advifed him to compiy with the 
commons. Accordingly the king lent for the declara- 
tion, and with his own hands broke the feals. The 
commons expreſſed the utmult ſatisfaction with this mea- 
ſure, and the moſt entire duty to his majeity. Charles 
aſſured thei that he would willingly pats any law offered 
him, which might tend to give them tatisfaction un 


all their juſt grievances. 


Staitetbury, when he found the king recede at oncz 
from fo capital a point, Which he had publicly declare; 
his reſolution to maintain, concluded that ali ſchemgs for 
enlarging royal authority were vaniſhed, and that Charies 
was utterly mczpable of purſuing ſuch difficult and 
ſuch hazardgus aticaiures, The parliament, he foreliw, 
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might puſh their inquiries into thoſe counſels, which 
were ſo generally odious; and the king, from the fame 
facility of diſpoſition, might abandon his minitters tg 
their vengeance. He relolved, therefore, to make lu; 
peace in time with that party which was likely to pre. 
dominate, and to atone for all his violences in favour of 
monarchy, by like violences in oppoſition to it. Nerer 
turn was more ſudden, or leſs calculated to ſave ap. 
pearances. Immediately, he entered into all the cabal; 
of the country party ; and diſcovered to them, perhaps 
magnified, the arbitrary detigns of the court, in which 
he himſelf had borne ſo deep a ſhare. He was received 
with open arms by that party, who ſtood in need of fo 
able a leader; and no queſtions were aſked with regard 
to his late apoſtacy. Ihe various factions, into which 
the nation had been divided, and the many ſudden re- 
voiutions to which the public had been expoſed, had 
tended much to debauch the minds of men, and to 
deſtroy the ſenſe of honour and decorum in their public 
conduct. Ih 

But the parliament, though ſatished with the King's 
compliance, had not loſt all thoſe apprchenſions, to which 


the meaſures of the court had given ſo much foundation. 


A law paſſed for impoſing a teſt on all who ſhould enjoy 
any public office. Beſides taking the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, and reeeiving the ſacrament in the eſta- 
bliſhed church; they were obliged to abjure all belief in 
the doctrine of tranſubſtamtiation. As the diſſenters had 
teconded- the efforts of the commons againſt the king's 
declaration of indulgence, and ſeemed reſolute to accept 
of no toleration in an illegal: manner, they had acquired 
great favour with the parliament; and a project was 
adopted to unite the whole proteſtant intereſt againſt the 
common enemy, who. now began to appear formidable. 
A bill paſſed the commons for the eaſe and relief of the 
proteſtant nonconformiſts; but met with ſome difficul- 
ties, at leaſt delays, w the houſe of peers. 

The reſolution for ſupply was carried into a law; as 
a recompence to the king for his conceſſions. An adt, 
Bkewiſe, of general pardon and indemnity was paſſed, 


I which. 
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which ſereened the miniſters from all farther inquiry. 
Tic parliament probabiy thought, that the beſt method 
of reclaiming tne criminals was to ſhow them that their 
cale was not deſperate. Even the remonſtrance, which 


| the commons voted of their grievances, may be regarded 


23 2 proof, that their anger was, for the time, ſomewhat 
appeat:d, None of the capital points are there touched 
en; the breach of the triple league, the French alliance, 
or the ſhutting up of the exchequer. The ſole griev- 
ances mentioned are, an arbitrary impoſition on coals 
for providing convoys, the exerciſe of martial law, the 


quartering and preſſing of ſoldiers; and they prayed that, 


attcr the concluſion of the war, the whole army ſhould 
be diſbanded. The king gave them a gracious, though 
an evalive anſwer. When buſineſs was finiſhed, the two 
houſes a:4journed themſelves (24th March). 


Thougn the king had receded from his declaration of 


indulgence, and thereby had tacitly relinquiſhed the diſ- 
penſing power, he was ſtil] reſolved, notwithſtanding his 
bad fucceſs, both at home and abroad, to perſevere in 
his alliance with France, and in the Dutch war, and 
conſequently in all thoſe ſecret views, whatever they were, 
which depended on thoſe fatal meaſures. The money 
granted by parliament, ſufficed to equip a fleet, of which 
prince Rupert was declared admiral: For the duke was 
ſet aſide by the teſt. Sir Edward Sprague and the earl 
of Oſſory commanded under the prince. A French ſqua- 
dron joined them, commanded by d*Etrees. (28th May.) 


The combined fleets ſet fa:l towards the coaſt of Holland, 


and fuund the enemy, lying at anchor, within the ſands 
at Schonvelt. There is a natural confuſion attending 
ſea-fights, even beyond other military tranſactions ; de- 
rivcd from the precarions operations of winds and tides, 
as well as from the ſmoke and darkneſs, in which every 
thing is there involved. No wonder, therefore, that ac- 
counts of thoſe battles are apt to contain uncertainties 
and contradiftions ; eſpecially when delivered by writers 
of the hoſtile nations, who take pleaſure in exalting the 
advantages of their own countrymen, and depreſſing 


to e ot the enemy, All we can ſay with certainty of 
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this battle is, that both ſides boaited of the victory; 
and we may thence infer, that the event was not decihyc, 
The Duten, being wear home, retired into their har- 
bours. In a werk they were refitted, and prejented 
thenicives again to the combined fleets. (4th June.) 
A new action enſued, not more deciuve than the toreyo. 
ing. It was not tought with great vbilinacy on either 
ſide ; but whether the Dutch or the allies frit retired, 
eus to be a matter of unccriainty. Ihe loſs in the 
tormer of theſe actions fell chicfly on the French, whom 
the Engliſh, diffident of their intentions, took care to 
piace under their own ſquudrons; and tney thereby 


ex poſed them to all the fire of the enemy. There ſcems 


not to have been a ſhip loſt on either tude in the ſecond en- 
gagement. 

It was ſuſſicient glory to de Ruyter, that, with-a flect 
much interior to the combined ſquadrons of Fiance and 
England, he cou.d fight them without any notable diſad. 
vantage; and it was ſufficient victory, that he could de- 
feat the project of a deſcent in Zealand, which, had 
it taken place, had endanger: d, in the peeſent circum 
ſtances, the total overchrow of the Dutch commonwealih, 
Prince Rupert was ailo luſpected not to faicur the 
king's pro'eSis for ſubduing Holland, cr «enlarging his 
authority. at heme; and from thule motives he was 
thovght not to have preſſed to hard on the enemy, as his 
well-known v-:lour gave reafor; to expect. It is indeed 
remarkable, that, during this\war, though the Eng lich, 
with thei! allies, much over- matched the Hollanders, 
they were not able to gain any advantage over them; 
while in the former war, though often overborne by 
numbers, they {ti}; excrted themſclves with the greateit 
courage, ard always acquired great renown, ſometimcs 
even ſignal victories. But they were Uiiguſted at the 


preſent meaſures, which they deemed pernicious to their 


country; hey were not ſatisfied in tre juſtice of the quar- 
rel; and they enieiained a perpeival jealouſy of their 
confederates, whom, had they been permitted, they 


would, with much more pleaſure, have deſtroyed, than 


cven the enemy themſelves, 
It 
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Tf prince Rupert was not favourable to the deſigns of 


the court, he enſoved as little fivour from the court, at 


lea't from the duke, who, thouch he could no longer 
c-mmand the fleet, tl] poſſeſſed the chief authority in the 
admiralty. The privce complained of a total want 
of every thing, powder, ſhot, proviſions, beer, and even 
water; and he wen: into harbour, that he might refit his 
ſhips, and ſupply their numerous neceſſities. After ſome 
weeks he was refitted, and he again put to fea. (11th 


Auguſt.) The hoſtile fleets met at the mouth of the 


Texel, and tovght the laſt battle, which, during the 
courſe of fo many years, theſe neighbouring maritime 
powers have diſputed with each other. De Ruyter, and 
under him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in this action, 
45 in the two former : For the prince of Orange had re- 
conciled theſe gallant rivals; and they retained nothing 
of their former animoſuy, except that emulation, which 
made them exert themſel-es with more diftinguifhed 
bravery agamft the enemies of their country. Brankert 
was oppoſed to d' Etrées, de Ruyter to prince Rupert, 
Tromp to Sprague. It 1s to be remarked, that m afl 
actions theſe brave admirals laſt mentioned had ſtill 
ſelected each other, as the only antagoniſts worthy each 
other's valour; and no deciſive advantage had as yet 
been gained by either of them. They fought in this 
battle, as if there were no mean between death and vic- 
tory. 

D*EtrfEes and all the French ſquadron, except rear- 


admiral Martel, kept at a diſtance; and Brankert, in- 


ſtead of attacking them, bore down to the aſſiſtance of de 


Ruyter, who was engaged in furious c:mbat with prince 


Rupert, On no occaſion did the prince acquire more de- 
ferved honour: His condud, as well as valour, ſhone 
out with fignal luſtre. Having diſengaged his ſquadron 
from the numerous enemies, with whom he was every- 


where ſurrounded, and having joined fir John Chichley, 


his rear-admiral, who had heen ſeparated from him, he 
made haſte to the relief of Sprague, who was hard preſſed 
by Tromp's ſquadron. The Royal Prince, in which 
Sprague firſt engaged, was fo diſabled, that he was 
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obliged to boiſt his flag on board the St. George; while 
Tromp was for a like reaſon obliged to quit his ſhip, the 
Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. The fight 
was renewed with the utmoit fury by theſe valorcus 
rivals, and by the rear-admirals, their ſeconds. Offory, 
rear admiral to Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, 
when he ſaw the St. George terribiy torr, and in a man. 
ner diſabled. Sprague was leaving her, in order to 
hoiſt his flag on board a third ſhip, and return to the 
charge; when a ſhot, which had paſted through the 8. 
George, tuck his boat, and ſunk her. The admira! 
was drowned, to the great regret of Tromp himſclt, who 
beſtowed on his valour the deſerved praiſcs. 

Prince Rupert found affairs in this dangerous ſituation, 


and ſaw moſt of the ſhips in Sprague's ſquadron d:tabic( 


from fight. The engagement however was renew ed, 
and became very ciole and bloody. The prince threw the 
enemy into diſorder. To increaſe it, he ſent among 
them two fis e-ſhips; and at the ſame time made a fignal 


to the French to bear down; which if they had done, 2 


deci ive victory muſt hive enſued. But the prince, when 
he fav that they negiected his ignal, and objorved that 
moiſt of iis ſhips were in no condition to ktep the ſta 
long, wileiy provided for their ſafety by making ealy fail 
towards the Engliſh coaſt. The victory in this battle 
was as donbifui, as in all the actions tought during the 
preſent war. | | 

. The turn which the affairs of the Hollanders took by 
Jand, was more favourable. The prince of Orange 
beſt: ged and took Naerden; and from this ſucceſs gave 
his country reaſon to hope for ſtil more proſperous enter- 
priſes. Montecuculi, who commanded the Imperialiſts 
on the Upper Rhine, deceived, by the moſt artful con- 


duct, the vigilance and penctration of Turenne, and 


making a ſudden march, fat down before Bonne. The 


prince of Orange's conduct was no leſs maſterly; while 
b eludded all the French generals, and leaving them 
behind him, joined his army to that of the Imperlaliſts. 


Bonne was taken in a few days: Several other pleces in 
the eleCtorate of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies f 
| | we 
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And the communication being thus cut off he:ween 
France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged to 
recall his forces, and to abandon all his conqueſts, with 
greater rapidity than he had at firſt made them. The 
taking of Maeſtricht was the only advantage which he 
gained this campaign. 

A congreſs was opened at Cologne, under the media- 
tion of Sweden; but with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The 
demands of the two kings were ſuch as muſt have redu- 
erd the Hollanders to perpetual ſervitude. In proportion 
as the affairs of the States roſe, the kings ſunk in their 
demands; but the States ſtiil ſunk lower in their offers; 
and it was found impoſſible for the parties ever to agree 
on any conditions. After the French evacuated Holland, 


the congreſs broke up; and the ſeizure of prince William 


of Furſtenburg by the Imperialiſts afforded the French 
and Engliſh a good pretence for leaving Cologne. The 
Dutch ambaſſadors, in their memorials, expreſſed all the 
naughtineſe and diſdain, ſo natural to a free ſtate, which 
tad met with ſuch unmerited ii]-uſage, | 
(zoth Oct.) The parliament of England was now 
aſſembled, and difcovered much greater ſymptoms of ill- 
tmour than had appeared in the laſt ſeſſion. They had 
leen for ſome time a negotiation of marriage carried 
on between the duke of York and the archdutcheſs oi In- 
'pruc, a catholic of the Auttrian family; and t'bey had 
made no oppoſition. Bu- when that negotiation failed, 
and the duke applied to a princeſs of the houſe of Modena, 
then in cloſe altiance with France; this circumſtance, 
joined to ſo many other grounds of diſcontent, raiſed the 
commons into a flame; and they remonitrated with the 
vreateſt zeal againſt the intended marriage. The king 
told them, that their remonſtrance came too late; and 
that the marriage was already agreed on, and even 
celebrated by proxy. The commons ſtil] inſiſted ; an 
proceeding to the examination of the other parts of go. 


vernment, they voted the ſtanding army a grievance, and 


fleclared that they would grant no more ſupply, unleſs 
t appeared that the Dutch were fo obſtinate as to refuſe 


* 


r aſonable conditions of peace. Jo cnt ſhort theſe 
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diſagreeable attacks, the king reſolved to prorogue the 


parliament (4th Nov.); and with that intention he cre 


unt xpectedly to the houſe of peers, and ſent the uther t 
ſummen the commons. It happened, that the ſpcaker 


and the uſher nearly met at the door of the houſe; but 


the ſpeaker being within, ſome of the members ſuddenly 
ſhut the door, and cried, To the chair, to the chair; 
while others cried, The black rod is at the door The 
ſpcaker was hurried to ihe chair; and the following mo. 
tions were inſtantly made: That the alliance with Fance 
is a grievance; that the evil counſelicrs about the king 
are a grievance that the duke of Lauderdale 1s a griey- 
ance, and not fit to be truſted or employed. There was 
a general cry, To the queſtion, to the guejliou: But the viker 


knocking violently at the door, the tpeaker leaped from 


the chair, and the houſe roſe in great confuſion. 

During the interval, Shafteibury, whoſe intrigues 
wich the malcontent party were now become notor.ous, 
was diſmiſſed from the office of chancellor; and the great 
ſeal was given to ſtr Heneage Finch, by the title of lord 
keeper. The teſt had incapacitated Clifford; and the 
white ſtaff was conferred on fir Thomas Oſborne, ſoon 
after created ear] of Danby, a miniſter cf abilities, who 
had riſen by his parliamentary talents. Clifford retired 
into the country, and ſoon after died. | 

(1674.) The parliament had been prorogued, in order 
to give the duke leiſure to finiſh his marriage; but the 
King's neceſſities ſocn obliged him again to affemdle 
them (7th Feb.); and by ſome popular acts he paved 
the way for the ſeſſion. But all his efforts were in vain, 
The dilguſt ct the commons was fixed in foundations tco 
deep to be eafily removed. They began with applications 
for a general faſt; by which they intimated, that the 
nation was in a very calamitous condition: They ad- 
dri iſed againſt the king's guards, which they repreſented 
as diygrrous to liberty, and even as 1].gal, ſince they 
never had yct received the ſanct on of parliament: They 
took fome ſteps towards eſtabliſhing a new and more 
rigorons teſt againit pope: y: And what chiefly alarmed 
the court, they made an attack on the members 8 

aba; 
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C. bal, to whoſe pernicious counſels they imputed all 
thcic preſent grievances. Clifford was dead: Shafteſ- 
bury had made his peace with the country party, and 
was become the ir leader: Buckingham was endeavouring 
to imitate Shaiteſbury ; but his intentions were as yet 
known to very few. A motion was therefore made in 
the houſe of commons for his impeachment: He de- 
fired to be heard ar the bar; but expreſſed himlelf in 
ſo confuſed and ambigucus a manner, as gave little 
ſatisfaction. He was required to anſwer preciſely to 
certain queries, which they propoſed to him. Thete 
regarded all the articles of miſconduct above mentioned 
and among the reſt, the following query ſeems re- 
markable: „ By whoſe advice was the army brought 
6 up to overawe the debates and reſolutions of the houſe 
© of commons?” This ſhows to what length the 
ſuſpiclons of the houſe were at that time carried, Buck 
ingham, in all his anſwers, endeavoured to exculpate 
himlelf, and to load Arlington. He ſucceeded not in 
the former intention: The commons vated an addreſs 
for his removal. But Arlington, who was on many aC- 
counts obnoxious to the houſe, was attacked. Articles 
were drawn up againſt him; though the impeachment 
was never proſecuted, 

The king plainly ſaw that he could expect no ſupply 
from the commons for carrying on a war fo odious to 
them. He reſolved theretore to make a ſeparate peace 
with the Dutch, on the terms which they had propoſed 
through the channel of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. With 
a cordiality, which, in the preſent diſpoſition on both 
ſides, was probably but affected, but which was obliging, 
he aſked advice of the parliament. The parliament 
unanimoufly concurred, both in thanks for this gracious 
condelcenſton, and in their advice for peace. Peace was 
accordingly concluded, The honour of the flag was 
yielded by the Dutch in the moſt extenfive terms: A re- 
gulation of trade was agreed to: All pofſefions were 
reitored to the ſame conditicn as before the war: The 
Engliſh planters in vurinam were allowed to remove at 
pleaſure; And the States agreed to pay to the JO 
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ſum of eight hundred thouſand patacoons, near three 


hundred thouſand pornds. Four days atter the parlia. 
ment was prorogued (28th Feb.), the peace was pro— 
claimed in London. to the great joy of the people. Spain 
had declared that ſhe could no longer remain neuter, if 
hoſtilities were continued againit Holland; and a ſen— 
fible decay of trade was foreſeen, in caſe a rupture 
ſhould enive with that kingdom, The proſpect ot this 
loſs contributed very much to increaſe the national 
averſicn to the preſent war, and to enliven the joy for its 
concluſion. | 
There was in the French ſervice a great body ef Eng- 
liſn, to the number of ten thouſand men, who had ac- 
quired honour in every action, and had greatly contri— 
buted to the ſucceſſes of Lewis. Theſe troops, Charles 
ſaid, he was bound by treaty not to recall; but he oh- 
liged himſelf to the States by a ſecret article, not to allow 
them to be r-cruited. His partiality to France prevented 
3 ſtrict execution of this engagement. 


CHAP. LXVI. 


Schemes of the Cabal Remonſirances of fir William Tem. 
Pl. Campaign of 1674—4 parhament—Paſſioe obe. 
dience— A parlnment—Campaicen of 167 —Congreſ; 
of Nuneguen—Caompaien of 1676— Uncertain condu# 
of the king A parliament—Compaien of 1677 —Far- 
laments diftruſt of the king Marriage of the prince 
of Orange with the lady Mary— Plan of peace—Ne- 
gotiation;—Campaign of 1678— Neootiations Peace of 
Nimeguen— State of affairs in Scotland. 


F we conſider the proſects of the famous Cabal, it will 
appear hard to determine, whether the end which 
thoſe miniſters purſued were more blameable and perni- 
cious, or the means, by which they were to effect it, more 
impolitic and imprudent. Though they might talk 
only of recovering or fixing the king's authority; their 
intention 
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intention could be no other than that of making him ab- 
ſolute: Since it was not poſſible to regain or maintain, 
in oppoſition to the people, any of thoſe powers of the 
crown aboirfhed hy late law or cuſtom, without ſubduing 
the people, and rendering the royal prerogative entirely 
uncontrollable. Againſt ſuch a ſcheme, they might fore- 
ſee, that every part of the nation would declare them- 
{cIves, not only the old parliamentary faction, which, 
though they kept not in a body, were ſtill numerous; 
but even the greateſt royaliſts, who were indeed attached 
to monarchy, but defired to fee it limited and reſtrained 
by law. It had appeared, that the preſent parliament, 
though elected during the greateſt prevalence of the royal 
party, was yet tenacious of popular privileges, and re- 
tained a conſiderable jealouſy of the crown, even before 
they had received any juſt ground of ſuſpicion. The 
guards, therefore, togethcr with a ſmall army, rew- 
levied, and undiſciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſh- 
men, were almoſt the only domeſtic reſources which the 
king could depend on in the proſecution of theſe danger- 
ous counſels. 

The atſifance of the French king was, no doubt, 
deemed, by the Cabal, a confiderable ſupport in the 
ichemes which they were forming; but it is not eaſily 
conceived, that they could imagine themſelves capable of 
directing and employing an aſſociate of fo domineering a 
character. They ought juſtly to have ſuſpeRed, that it 
would be the ſole intention cf Lewis, as it evidently was 
his intereſt, to raiſe incurable jealouſies between the kin 
and his people; and that he faw how much a fiead 
uniform government in this iſland, whether free or ab- 
ſolute, would form invincible barriers to his ambition. 
Should his aſſiſtance be demanded ; if he ſent a imall 
ſupply, it would ſerve only to enrage the people, and 
render the breach #together irreparable; if he furniſhed 
a great force, ſuffreient to ſubdue the nation, there was 
little reaſon to truſt his generoſity, with regard to the ule 
which he would make 4 this advantage. 

In all its other parts, the plan of the Cabal, it muſt be 
confeſſed, appears equally abſurd and incongruous. bu 

the 
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the war with Holland were attended with great ſucceſs, 
and involved the ſubjection of the republic; ſuch an ac- 
ceſſion of force mult fall to Lewis, not 10 Charles: Ard 
what hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateft unani. 
mity ſo mighty a monarch ? How dangerous, or rather 
how ruinous, to depend upon his affiſtance againſt do. 
meſtic diſcontents? Tt the Dutch, by their own vigour, 
and the aſſiſtance of allies, were able to defend themſelves, 
and could bring the war to an equality, the French ums 
would be fo emploved abroad. that no confiderable rein. 
forcement cculd thence be expected to ſecond the king's 
enterpriſes in England. And might not the project of 
overawing or ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of 
itſelf. ſnfhciently odious, without the aggravation of (a. 
crificing that ſtate, which they regarded as their beft 
ally, and with which, on many accounts, they were de— 
ſirous of maintaining the greateſt concord and ſtricteſt 
confederacy ? | 

Whatever views likewiſe might be entertained of pro- 
moting by. theſe meaſures the catholic religion; they 
could only tend to render all the other ſchemes abortive, 
and make them fail with inevitable ruin upon tne pro- 
jeftors. The cathol c religion, indeed, where it is eſta- 
bliſhed, is better fitted than the proteſtant for ſupporting 
an abſolute monarchy ; but would any man have thought 
of it as the means of acquiring arbitrary authority in 
England, where it was more deteſted than even ſlavery 
itſelf? | | 

It muſt be allowed, that the difficulties, and even in- 
conliſtencies, attending the ſchemes of the Cabal, are 
ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt an in- 
clination to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and to ſup- 
poſt: them entirely the chimeras of calumny and faction. 
But the utter impoſſibility of accounting, by any other 
hypotheſis, for thoſe ſtrange meaſures embraced by the 
court, as well as for the numercus circumſtances which 
accompanied them, obliges us to acknowledge (though 
there remains no direct evidence of it“) that a formal 


* Sce note [EK] at the end of the volume. 
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an was laid for changing the religion, and ſubverting 
the conſtitution, of England, and that the king and the 
miniſtry were in reality conſpirators againſt the people. 
What is moſt probable in human affairs, is not always 
true; and a very minute cucumſtance, overlooked in dur 
ſpcculations, ſerves oiten to explain events, which may 
ſeem the molt {urprifing and unaccountable. Though 
the king polleſſed penetrauon and a found judgment, 
his capacity was chiefly fitted for {mailer matters, and 
the ordinary occurrences of hie; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to diſtant conlequences, or to 
chgeſt and avjult any plan of political operations. As 
he ſcarcely ever thought twice on any one ſubject, every - 
appcarance of advantage was apt to feduce him; and 
wuen he found his way obitructed by unloovked-tor dif- 
ficulties, he readily turned aſide into the firſt path, where 
he expected more to gratity the natural indolence of his 
dilpontion. To this verſatility or plzancy of genius, he 
himlelt was inclined to truſt; and he thought, that after 
trying an experiment of enlarging his authority, and al- 
tering the national religion, he could eaſily, it it fa led, 
return into the ordinary channel of government. But 
the ſuſpicions of the people, though they burtt not forth 
at once, were by this attempt rendered altogether in- 
curable; and the more they reflected on the circum- 
ſtances attending it, the more relentment and jealouly 
were they apt to entertain. They oblerved, that the 
king never had any favourite; that he was never go- 
verned by his minifters, ſcarcely even by his miſtreſſes; 
and that he himſelf was the chief ſpriug of all public 
counſels. Whatever appearance, therefore, of a change 
might be aſſumed, they ſtill ſuipected that the fame pro- 
jet was ſecretiy in agitation ; and they deemed no pre- 
caution too great to ſecures them againſt the pernicious 


conequences of ſuch meaſures. 


I be king, ſenſible of this jealouſy, was inclined thence- 
forth not to truſt his people, of whom he had even be- 
tore entertained a great diffidence; and, though obliged 
to make a ſeparate peace, he itil} kept up connexions 
with the French monarch, He apologiſed tor * 
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his ally, by repreſenting to him all the real undiſſembled ur 
difficulties under which ke laboured; and Lewis, with re 
the greateſt complaitanc2 and good-hnmour, admitted pe 
the validity of his excuſes. The duke likewiſe, con— m 
ſcious that his principles and conduct had rendered him th 
ſtill more obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own | 
account a leparate correſpondence with the French court, at 
and entered into particular connexions with Lewis, which NC 
theſe princes Ugnined with the name of friendih p. Cl 
The duke had only in view to ſecure his fucceſſion, and Ve 
favour the catholics; and it muit be acknowledged to T 
his praite, that, though his ſchemes were, in ſome Nc 
particulars, danyercus to the people, they gave the king Pe 
no jult ground of jcalouſy. A dutififf ſubject, and an en 
altcëtionate brother, be knew uo other rule of conduct b1 
than Obedience; and the faine unlimited ſubmiſſion Pl 
which aiterwards, when King, he exacted of his people, ct 
he was ever willing, before he aſcended the throne, to pay m 
to his ſovereign. LES ar 
As the king was at peace with all the world, and al- 21 
molt the only prince in Europe placed in that agreeable lie 
ſituation, he thought proper to offer his mediation to the 1 Pe 
comending powers, in order to compole their differences. 9 
France, willing io negotiate under ſo favourable a me- ha 
diator, readily accepted of Charles's offer; but it was th 
apprel:ended, that, tor a like reaſon, the allies would be th 
inclined to refuſe it. In order *o give a ſanction to his fe 
new meaſures, the king invited Temple from his retreat, 1 W. 
and appointed him ambaſſador 10 the States. That wie I #© 
m:nilter, reflecting on the unhappy iſſue of his former 1 2 
undlertakings, and the fatal turn of counſels which had | ©! 
occaſioned it, reſolved, before he embarked ane:v, to ac | #®! 
guaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, with the real intentions on 
of the king, in thoſe popular meaſures which he ſeemed ha 
again to have adopted. After blaming the dangerous la, 
ſchemes of the Cabal, which Charles was detirous to  *© 
excuſe, he told his majeſty very plainly, that he would = 
find it extremely difficult, if not abſolutely impoſiible,, 1 41 
ro introduce into England the ſame ſyſtem of government a 
and religion which was eltabiiſhed in France: 1 hat the la 


univerlal 


univerſal bent of the nation was againſt both; and it 
required ages to change the genius and ſentiments of a 
people : That many, who were at bottom indifferent in 
matters of religi:n, would yet oppole all alterations on 
that head; becauſe they conſidered, that nothing but 
force of arms could ſubdue the reiuctance of the pecp'e 
againtt popery ; after which, they knew, there could be 
no ſecw ity for civil liberty: That in France every cir- 
cumſtance had long been adjuſted to that iyitem of go- 
vernment, and tended to its cftabliſhment and ſupport + 
That the commonalty, being poor and difpirited, were of 
no account 3 the nobility, engaged by the proſpect or 
poſſeſſion of numerous offices, civil and military, were 
entirely attached to the court; the ecclefiaſtics, retaine ! 
by like motives, added the ſanction of religion to tie 
principles of civil policy: That in England a great part 
cf the landed property belonged either to the yeomanry or 
middling gentry; the king had few offices to bettow 
and could not himſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain 


du army, except by the voluntary ſupplies of his par- 


lament: That if he had an army on foot, yet, if com- 
poſed of Engliſhmen, they would r,ver be prevailed on 
to promote ends which the people to much feared and 
hated : That the Roman catholics in England were not 
the hundredth part ct the nation, and in Scotland not 
the two hundredth; ard it fecmed againit all common 
ſenſe to hope, by one part, to govern ninety- nine, who 
were of contrary {entiments and diſpoſitions: And that 
foreign troops, if few, would tend only to inflame hatred 
and diſcontent; and how to raife and bring over at 
once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult to ima- 
gine. To theſe rcaſonings Temple added the authority 
of Gourville, a Frenchman, for whom he knew the king 
had entertained a great eſtecm. A king of England, 
{21d Gourville, „ who will be he man of bis people, is 
„ the greateſt king in the world: But if he will be any 
« thing more, he is nothing at all.” The king heard, 
at firit, this diicourſe with ſome impatience; but being 
a dexterovs diſſembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, and 
lajing his hand on Tewplc's, jaid, with an appears- 
VOL, IX. F F ng 
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ing col diality, « And I will be the man of my 
66 people.“ | 
Temple, when he went abroad, ſoon found, that the 
ſcheme of med: Ming a peace was key 10 prove abortive. 
The alles, betioes their jcaluuy of the king's mediatiq, 
tx pieſfed a great ardour for the continuance of war, 
Ho!land had fiipulated with Spain never to come to un 
ac c. mmodation, tu all things in Flanders were reſtored 
to the condition in which they had becn left by the Pyr. 
nean treaty, The emperor bad high pieteiibons in Aj. 
face; and, as the greater part of the empire joined in i; 
alliance, it was hope d that France, fo much overmatched 
in force, would {con be obliged to ſubmit to the terms 
demanded of her. The Dutch, indeed, oppreſied þ 
heavy taxes, 2s well as checked in their commerce, werr 
deliiwus of p-2cc ; and lad few or No Caims of their own 
to retard it; But they could not in gratitude, or even 1. 
good policy, abandon ailes, to whole protection they 
had o lately been indebted tor their fate'y, Ihe prince 
of Orange likewite, who had great influence in their 
councils, was all on fire for milliur y tame, and was wel; 
picaſed to be at the head of aim es, from which fucs 
mighty ſucceſſes were expicted. Under various prc- 
tence», he cluded, during the whole campaign, the 
mecting with Temple ; ; and after the troops were ſent 
into winter-quarters, he told that minifter, in his fir 
audience, that tiil greater impreſſion were made on France, 
reaſonable terms could not be hoped for; and it wear 
therefore vain to e 
The ſucceſs of the campaign had not answered ex- 
pt &tation. The prince of Orange, with a iupes} 10 A1Nv, 
was oppoied in Fianders to the prince of Condé, and has 
hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where 
the frontier was then very feeble. After long endez- 
vouring, though in vain, 10 bring Conde to a battle, Ke 
raſhly expolecd, at SencfF., a wing of bis army; and that 
active prince tailed not at once to {ec and to ſeize the ad- 
vantage. But this imprudence of the prince of Orange 
Vas amply compenſated by huis behaviour in that obfti- 
nate and bloody action which entued, He rallied his di 
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anved troops; he led them to the charge; he puſhed the 
veteran and martial troops of France; and he obliged the 
prince of Conde, notwithitanding his age and character, 

to exert greater efforts, and to riſque his perſon moe 
han in anv action, where, even dung the heat of 
auth, he had ever commanded. After ſun-ſet, the 
action was continued by the light of the moon; and it 
was darkneſs at laſt, not the wearineſs of the combatants, 
which put an end to the conteſt, and left the victory un- 
#:cided. © The prince of Orange, taid Conde, with 

candour and generolity, © has aQed, in every thing, 
like an old captain, except venturing his life too like a 
-* young ſoldier.” Oudenarde was afterwards inveſted 
hy the prince of Orange ; but he was obliged, by the 
Imperial and Spaniſh generals, to raiſe the ſiege on the 
zpzroach of the enemy. He afterwords betieged and 
* kx Grave; and at the beginning of winter, the allied 
aries broke up, with great diſcontents and complaints 
en all fides. c 

The ajlies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. 
Towis, in a few weeks, reconquered Franchecomie. In 
Alface, Turenne diſplaved, againſt a much ſupe ier 
chemy, all that military ſkill, which had long rendered 
hy the moſt renowned captain of his age and nation. 
By a ſudden and forced march, he attacked and beat at 
dintzheim the duke of Lorraine, and Caprara, general of 
tre Imperialiſts. Seventy thouſand Germans poured into 
Allace, and took yp their quarters in that province. 
Turenne, who had retired into Lorraine, returned un- 
tepectedly upon them. He attacked and defeated a body 
& the enemy at Mulhauſen. He chaſed from Colmar 
de elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded the Ger- 
man troops. He gained a new advantage at Turkheim. 
d having diſlodged all the allies, he obliged th:m to 
Hals the Rhine, full of ſhame for their muitiplied de- 
&ats, and ftill more, of anger and complaints againſt 
cach other. 

In England, all theſe events were corſidered by the 
people with great anxiety and concein; though the king 
284 his miniſters affected great indifference with regard 
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to them. Conſiderable alterations were about this time 
made in the Engliſh miniſtry. Buckingham was diſ— 
miſſed, who had long, by his wit and entertaining hu- 
nur, poſſeſſed the ” king" s favour. Arlington, now 
chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer, poſſeſſed chi:tly 


the king's confidence. Great hatred and jealouſy took : 


place between thele miniſters; and public affairs were 
ſomewhat diſtu bed by their quarrels. But Danby daily 
gained ground with his matter: And Arlington declined 
in the Ne proportion. Danby was a fruga! miniſter; 
and, by his application and induitry, he Þrous! ht the 
revenue into tol-rable order. He endeavoured to to 
conduct himſelf as to give offence to no party; and the 
conſequence was, that he was able entirely to pleaſe none, 
He was a declared enemy to tne French alliance; but 
never pobietied authority. enough to overcome tie pre- 
policſhons which the king and the duke retained towards 
it. It muſt be aſcribed to the prevalence of that intereſt, 
aided by money remitted from Paris, that the parliament 
| __ aftembled fo late this year; leſt they ſhould attempt 
to engage the king in meaſurds againſt France, during 
the enſuing campaign. They met not till the approach 
of {ſummer (1675, April 13 *.) 

Every ſtep, taken by the commons, diſcovered that 
ill. humour and jealouſy, to which the late open meatures 
of the king, and his preſent tecret attachments, gare 
but too jult foundation. They drew up a new bil 
againſt popery, and reſolved to inert in it many ſcvoe 
clauſes for the detection and proſecution of prieſts: They 
preſented addreſſes a fecond time againſt Lauderdale; 
and when the king's aniwer was not fatisfactoy, they 
ſeemed ſtill determined to perſevere in their app:1cations t 
An acculation was moved againit Danby ; but upon ex- 
amining the ſeveral articles, it was not bound to contain 


This year, on the 25th of March. died Henry "VERS 
wel, ſcrond ſon of the protector, in the 47th year of his 
age. 2 had lived unmoleſted in a private ſtation, ever 
ſince the king 8 nn which he rather favoured than 
oppoſed. 
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any juſt reaſons of a proſecution; and was there fore 4 


dropped: They applied to the king for recalling his 

: ups from the French ſervice; and as he only promiled 

taat they ſhould not be recruited, they 2pp-ared to be 

much diſſatisfied with the anſwer: A bil. was brought 

= in, making it treaſon to levy money without authority 9 

f o parhament : Another, vacating the cats of fuch mem- . 

bers as accepted of offices: Another, to fecure the per- 1 

T tonal liberty of the ſubject, and to prevent ending any B 

| cron priſoner beyond lea. | * 

: That the court party might not be idic during theſe at- 1M 

12cksS, a bill for a new teſt was introduced into the houſe 1 

| «| peers by the earl of Lindeſey. All members of either fl 

| ue, and all who polleſſed any office, were by this bill N 
guired to ſwear, that it was not Jawiul, upon any pre- 1 


tence whatloever, to take arms againſt the king; that i 
ty abhorred the traiterons poſition, of taking ums by 
+, authority againſt his perſon, vr againlt thoſe who 
«rc commithoned by him; and rnat they w. not at any 
1:12 endeavour the alieration of the proteſtant rel gion, 
“of the eſtabliſhed government either in church or 
hate. ; 

Great oppoſition was made to this bill; as might be 
c ted from the preſent diſpoſiticn of the nation. Du- 
ung ſeventeen days, the debates were carried on with 
s vch zeal 3 and all the reaſon and learning of both par- 
were diſplayed on the eccalicn. The qucſtion, in- 
««i, with regard to reſiſtance, was a point which cn— 
i-r.d into the controverſies of the old pait'es, cavalier 
n roundhead ; as it made an eſſential part of the pietent 
gutes between court and count: y. Few neuters were 
und in the nation: But among ſuch as could main:ain 
a calm indifference, there prevailed ſentiments wide of 
toe which were adopted by either party. Such perions 
{!4.tight, that all general ſpeculative declarations of the 
J. a llature, either for or agairit reſiſtance, were equally 
% politic, and could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to 
{- ::1;ze in their turn the triumph of one faction over 
cher: That the fimpiicity retained in the ancient lues 
2. gland, as well as in the Jaws cf every Qtr co. 
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try, ought' ftiil to be preſerved, and was beſt calculated 
to prevent the extremes on either fide : That the abſclute 
excluſion of reſiſtance, in all poſſible cates, was founded 
on falſe principles; its expreſs admithon might be at. 
tended with dangerous conſequences; and there was no 
neceſſity for expoting the public to either inconvenience ; 
That ifa choice mult neceſiarily be made in the caſe, the 


preference of utility to truth in public inſtitutions was 
apparent; nor could the ſuppoſtion of relittance before. 


hand, and in general terms, be fafely admitted in any 
government: That even in mixed monarchies, where that 
ſupp-ſition ſeemed moſt requiſite, it was yet entirely ſu— 
perfluous; ſince no man, on the approach ef extrav: dj. 
nary neceſſity, could be at a loſs, though not directed hy 
legal declarations, to find the proper remedy : That 
even thoſe who might, at a diſtance, and by ſcholaſtic 
reatoning, exciuie all reſiſtance, would yet hearken tg 
the voice of nature; when evident ruin, both to them- 
ſelves and to the public, muſt attend a ftrict adherence to 
their pretended principles: That the queition, as it 
ought thus to be entirely excluded from all determi: ations 
of the legiſlature, was, even among private realoners, 
ſomewhat frivolous, and little better than a dure cf 
words: That the ore party could not pretend that rehift- 
ance ought ever to become a familiar practice; the other 
would ſurely have recourſe to it in great extremit ies; 
And thus the difference couid only turn on the degrees of 
danger or oppreſſien, which would warrant this :tiregula; 
remedy; a difference, which, in a general queſtion, it 
was impoſſible, by any language, preciſely to fix or de- 
termine, | | | | 
There were many other abſurdities in this teſt, parti- 
cularly that bf binding men by oath not to alter the go- 
vernment either in chuich or [tate ; ſince ali human intti- 
tutions are liable to abuſe, and require continual amend- 
ments, which are, in reality, ſo many alterations. It is 
not indeed peſſible to make a law which does not inno- 
vate, more or Jeſs, in the government. Theſe difficulties 
produced ſuch obitructions to the bill, that it was car- 
ried only by two voices in the houſe of peers. All the 
popith 
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popiſh lords, headed by the earl of Briſtal, voted againft 


it. It was ſent down to the houſe of commons, where it 
was likely to undergo a ſcrutiny ſtill more ſevere, 

But a quarrel, which enſued between the two houſes, 
prevented the pating of every bill protette. during the 
preſent ſeſſton. One Dr. Shicley, being caſt in a w- 
ſuit before chancery againſt fir John Fag, a member of 
the houſe of commons, preferred a petition of appcal to 
the houſe of peers. The lords received it, and ſum- 
moned Fag to appear before them. He comptaine io 
the lower houſe, who efponſed bis cauſe. They not 
only maintained, that no member of their houte could be 
ſummoned before the peers: They alto aſſerted, that the 
upper houſe could receive no appeals from any court of 
equity; a pretenſion which extremely retrenched the Jus 
riſdiction of the peers, and which was contrary to the 
practice that had prevailed during this whole century. 
The commons ſend Shirley to priicn; the lords aſſert 
their powers. Conferences are tried; but no accommo-— 
dation enſues, Four lawyers are ſent to the Tower by 
tne commons, for tranſgreſſing the orders of the houſe, 
and pleading in this caule before the peers. The prers 
denominate this arbitrary commitment a breach of the 
great charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to 
reſeaſe the priſoners: He declines obetlience: They 
apply to the king, and deſire him to puniſh the lieuten unt 
for his contempt. The king ſummons both houſes; 
exhorts them to unanimity ;z and iniorms them, that the 
preſent quarrel had ariſen from the contrivance of his and 
their enemies, who expected by that means to force a 
diſſolution of the parliament. His advice has no effect: 
The commons continue as violent as ever; ani the king, 


finding that no buſineſs could be finiſhed, at laſt (Sth 


June) prorogued the parliament. 

When the parliament was again aſſembled (13th Oct.), 
there appeared not in any reſpect a change in the diſpoli- 
tions of either houſe. The king defired ſupplies, as 
well for the building of ſhips, as for taking off anticipa- 
tions, which lay upon his revenue. He even confeſſed, 
that he had not been altogether ſo frugil as he migit 
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have been, and as he reſolved to be for the future ; thongh 
he aſſerted, that, to his great ſatisſaction, he had found 
his expenſes by no means ſo exorbitant as ſome had re, 
preſented them. The commons took into conlideration 
the ſubject of ſupply. They voted 300,000 pounds fer 
the building of ſhips ; but they appropriated the ſum by 
very ſtrièt clauſes. They paſſed a reſolution not to grant 
any ſupply for taking off the anticipations of the re- 
venue . This vote was carried in a full houſe, by a 
majority of four only: So nearly were the parties ba- 
lanced. The quarrel was revived, to which Dr. Shitley's 
cauſe had given eccaſion. The proceedings of the com- 
mons diſcovered the fame violence as during the laſt 
ſeſſion. A motion was made in the houſe of peers, but 
rejected, for addreſſing the king to diſſolve the preſent 
parliament. (22d Nov.) The king contented himſelf 
with proroguing them to a very long term. Whether 


theſe quarrels between the houſes aroſe from contrivance 


or accident, was not certainly known. Each party might, 
according to their different views, elteem themlelves 
either gainers cr loſers by them. The court might de- 
fire to obſtruct all attacks from the commons, by giving 
them other employment. The country party might deſire 
the diſſolution of a parliament, which, notwithſtanding 
all diſguſts, ſtill contained too many royaliſts, ever to 
ſerve all the purpoſes of the malcontents. 


Soon after the prorogation, there paſſed an incident, 


which in itſelf is triviel, but tends ſtrongly to mark the 
genius of the Engliſh government, and of Charles's ad- 
miniſtration, during this period. The liberty of the 
conſtitution, and the variety as well as violence of the 
parties, had begotten a propenſity for political converia- 


tion ; and as the coffee-houſes in particular were the 


* Several hiſtorians have affirmed, that the commons 
found, this ſeſſion, up n inquiry, that the king's revenue 
was 1,600,000 pounds a year, and that the neceſſary expenſe 
was but 00,000 pounds; and have appealed to the Journals 
for a proof. But there is not the leaſt appearance of this in 
the Journals; and the fact is impoſſible. 
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ſcenes, where the conduct, of the king and the miniſtry 
was canvaſſed with great freedom, a proclamation was 
iffued to ſupprets theſe places of rendezvous. Such an 
act of power, during former reigns, weuld have been 
grounded entirely on the prerogative; and betore the ace 
ceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, no ſcruple would have been 
entertained with regard to that excrciie of authority. Bu 

Charles, finding doubts to ariſe upon his proclimation, 
had recourſe to the judges, who ſupplied him with a chi- 
cane, and that tco a frivolous ene, by which he might 
juſtity his proceedings. The law, which tettied the ex- 
ciſe, enacted, that licences for retailing liquors might be 
refuſed to ſuch as could not find fecu:ity tor payment of 
the duties. But coffee was not a liquor ſubjected to ex- 
eiſe; and even this power of refuſing licences was very 
limited, and could not reaſonably be extended beyond the 
intention of the act. The king therefert, obſerving the 
people to be much diſſatisfied, yielded to a petition of the 
coffee-men, who promiſed for the future 10 reſtrain all 


feclitious diſcourſe in their houſes; and the proclamation 
was recalled. 


This campaign proved more fortunate to the confede- 
15tes than any other during the whole war. I he French 


took the field in Flanders with a numerous army; and 


] ewis himſelf ſerved as a volunteer under the prince of 
Conde. But notwithſtanding his great preparations, he 
could gain no advantages but the taking of Huy and 


Jimbcurg, places cf {mall conſequence. The prince of 


Orange, with a ccnfiderable army, oppoſed him in all 
his motions; and neither fide was willing, without a vi- 
ſible advantage, to hazard a general action, which might 
be attended either with the entire loſs of Flanders on the 


one hand, cr the invaſion of France on the other. Lewis, 


tied of fo nnattive a campaign, returned to Verſailles 3 
and the whole ſummer paſſed in the Low Ccuntries with- 


out any memorable event. 


Turenne commanded on the Upper Rhine, in oppo— 
fition to his great rival Montecuculi, general of the Im- 
perialiſts. The object of the latter was to paſs the 
Rhine, to penetrate into Alſace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, 
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and to fix his quarters. in thele picvinces: Jhe amo 
the former was to guard the French frontiers, and to Gif. 
appoint all the ſchemes cf his enemy. The molt cor. 
ftummate ſkill was ditplayed cn both ſides; and if ary 
ſuperionty appeared in 'Turenne's conduct, it was Chiefy 
alcribed to his greater vigour of body, by which he wis 
enabled to inſpe&t all the polts in perion, and could on the 
ſpot take the juſteſt meaſures for the execution of his de- 
ſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German fide of the 
Rhine, he not only kept Mont-cuculi from paſſing that 
river: He had ailo laid his plan in ſo maſterly a manner, 
that, in a few days, he mutt have obliged the Germans 
to decamp, and have g:ined a conſiderable advantage 
over them; when a period was put to his lite, by a 
random ff ot, which itruck him on the breaſt as he was 
taking a view of the enemy. The conſternaticn of his 
army was inexprefſible. The French troops, who, a 
moment before, were aſſured of victory, now conſidered 
themſcives as entirely vanquiſhed ; and the Germans, 
who would have been glad to compound for a fate re. 
treat, expected no leſs than the total deſtruòt ion of their 
enemy. But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceeded 
him in the command, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of the 
genius and capacity of his predeceſſor. By his ſkilful 
operations, the French were enabled to repals the Rhine, 
without conſiderable Joſs; and this retreat was deemed 
equally glorious with the greateſt victory. The valour 
of the Engliſh troops, who were placed in the rear, 
greatly contributed to ſave the French army. They had 
been ſeized with the ſame paſſion as the native troops of 
France, for their brave general, and fought with ardour 
to revenge his death on the Germans. The duke of 
Marlborough, then captain Churchill, here learned the 
rudiments of that art, which he afterwards pradtiſed 
with ſuch fatal ſucceis againſt France. 

The prince of Condé left the army in Flanders under 
the command of Luxembeurg ; and carrying with him a 
conſiderable reinforcement, {ſucceeded to Turenne's com- 
mand. He deſended Alſace from the Germans, who 
bad paſſed the Rhine, and invaded that province. Be 


obliged 
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obliged them at firſt to raiſe the ſiege of Hagenau, then 
that of Saberne. He eluted all their aitempts to bring 
him to a battle. And having dexterouſly prevented 
them from eſtabliſhing themſ-ives in Altace, he forced 
them, notwithſtancling their ſuperiotity of numbers, to 
repats the Rhine, and to take up win.er-qu irters in their 
own country. | 
After the death of Turenne, a detachment of the 
German army. was ſent to the tiege of Treves: An 
enterpriſe, in which the Imperialiſts, the Spaniards, the 
Palatine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes, 
paſſionately concurred. The project was well concerted, 
and executed with vigour. Mareſchal Crequi, on the 
other hand, collected an army, and advanced with a 
view of forcing the Germans to raiſe the ſiege. They 
left a detachment to guard their lines, and, under the 
command of the dukes of Zell and Otnaburgh, marched 
in queſt of the enemy. At Confarbric, they fell un- 
expectedly, and with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, and 
put him to rout, He eſcaped with four attendants 
only ; and throwing himſelf into Treves, reſolved, by 
a vigorous defence, to make atonement for his former 
error or misfortune. The garriſon was brave, but not 
abandoned to that total deſpair by which their governor 
was actuated. They mutinied againſt his obſtinacy 
cap'tulated for themſelves; and becauſe he refuſed to 
lion the capitulation, they delivered him a priſoner into 
the hands-of the enemy. 
It is remarkable that this defeat, given to Crequi, is 
almoſt the only one which the French received at land, 
from Rocroi to Blenheim, during the courſe of above 
fixty years; and theſe too, full of bloody wars againſt 
potent and martial enemies: Their victories almoſt equal 
tie number of years during that period. Such was the 
vigour and good conduct of that monarchy ! And ſuch 
too were the reſources and refined policy of the other 
European nations, by which they were enabled to repair 
their loſſes, and ſtil! to confine that might power nearly 
within its ancient l:mits 1 A fifth part cf the% no 
| | woul: 
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w. uldſhave ſufſiced, in another period, io have given ty 
France the empire of Europe. 

The Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of 
jan ge Fabjidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the 
toriteries of the eleSior of Brandenhurgh in Pomerania. 
T'v2t ellctor, joined by ſome LImperialifts from Sileha, 
fell upon them with bravery and ſucceſs. He ſon 
ohiiged them to evacuate his part of that country, and 
he purſued them into their own. He had an interview 
with the king of Deamark, who had now joined the 
confederates, ard. reloived to declare war againſt Swe. 
den. Theſe princes concerted meaſures for puſhing the 
victory. ; | 

To all theſe misfortunes againſt foreign enemies were 
added tome domeſtic inſurrections of the cominon peopie 
in Gwenne and Britanny. Though foon ſuppreſſed, 


they divided the force and attention of Lewis. The 


only advantage, gained by the French, was at ſca. 
Meſſina in Sicily had revolted ; and a fleet under the 
duke de Vivonne was deſpatched to fiipport the rebels. 
The Dutch had ſent a ſquadron to atiiit the Spantards. 
A battle enſued, where de Ruyter was Killed. This 
event alone was thought equivalent to 2 victory. 

The French, who, twelve years before, had fcarceiy 
a ſhip of wir in any of their harbours, had raiſed them- 
ſelves, by means of perſeverance and policy, to be, in 
their preſent force, though not in their reſources, the 
firſt maritime power in Europe. The Dutch, while in 
alliance with them againſt England, had ſupplied them 
with ſeveral veſſels, and had taught them the rudiments 
of the difficult art of ſhip-building. The Enzliſh next, 
when in alliance with them againſt Holland, inſtructed 
them in the method of fighting their ſhips, and of pre- 
ſerving order in naval engagements, Lew's avalied 
bimſelf of every oppertunity to aggrapdiſe his people, 
while Charles, ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, negiectcd 
all the noble arts of eovernment ; or if at any time be 
rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, that induſtry, by rea- 
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often more pernicious to the public than his inactivity 


itlelf. He was as anxious to promote the naval power 


of France, as if the ſafety of his crown had' depended 
on it; and many of the plans executed in that king- 
dom, were firit, it is taid, digeſted and corrected by 
him. | 

(1676.) The ſucceſſes of the allies had been conh- 
derable the laſt campaign; but the Spaniards and Im- 
perialiſts well knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently 
broken, nor willing to jubmit to the terms which they 
reſolved to impoſe upon her. Though they could not 
refule the king's mediation, and Nimeguen, after many 
difficulties, was at laſt fixed on as the place of congrels ; 
yet, under one pretence or other, they ſtil delayed 
ſending their ambaſſadors, and no progreſs was made 
in the negotiation. Lord Berkeley, tir William Temple, 
and ir Lionel Jenkins, were the Englifa miniſters at 
Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient for peace, 
toon appeared: Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, 
and who knew that he himſelf could neither be ſeduced 
nor forced into a diſadvantageous peace, ſent ambaſia- 
dors: The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty 
what they had Joſt by arms, were allo forward to nego- 
tiate. But as theſe powers could not proceed ct them- 
lelves to ſettle terms, the congreſs, hitherto, ſerved 
merely as an amuſement to the public. | 

It was by the events of the campaign, not the con- 
ferences among the negotiators, that the articles of 
peace were to be determined. The Spaniſh towns, ill 
fortified and worſe defended, made but a feeble reſiſtance 


to Lewis; who, by laying up magazines during the 


winter, was able to take the ficld early in the ſpring, 
before the forage could be found in the open country. 
In the month of April he laid ſiege to Conde, and took 
it by ſtorm in four days. Having ſent the duke ot 
Orleans to beſiege Bouchaine, a ſmall but important 
fortres, he poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly with his 
main army, as to hinder the confederates from relieving 
it, or ßghting without diſadvantage. The prince of 
Orange, in ſpite of the difficulties of the ſeaſon, and 
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the want of proviſions, came in ſight of the French 
army; but his induſtry ſerved to no other purpole than 
to rener him ſpectator of the ſurrender of Bouchaine, 
Both armies ſtood in awe of each other, and were un- 
willing to hazard an action, which might be attended 
with the moſt important coniequences. Lewis, though 
he wanted not perſonal courage, was little enterpriſing 
in tlie field; and being reſolved this campaign to reſt 
contented with the advantages which he had 1o early 
obtained, he thought proper to intrult his army 10 
mareſcizal Schomberg, and retired himleit to Verſailles. 
After his departure, the prince of Orange laid ſiege to 
Maecitricht ; but meeting with an obttinate reſiſtance, 
he was obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who 
in the mean time had taken Aire, to raiſe the ſiege. 
He was incapable of yielding to adverſity, or bending 
under misfortunes: But he began to foreſee, that, by 
the negligence and errors of his allies, the war in Flan- 
ders muit neceſſarily have a very unfortunate iſſue. 

On the Upper Rhine, Philiplbuurg was taken by the 
Imperialiſts. In Pomerania, - the Swedes were fo unſuc- 
ceſstul againſt the Dances and Brandenburghers, that 
they ſeemed to be Johng apace all thoſe poſſeilions, 
which, with ſo much valour and good fortune, they 
had acquired in Germany. 

About the beginning of winter, the congreſs of Ni- 
meguen was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor and Spain, two powers ſtrictly conjoined by 
blood and alliance, at laſt appeared. The Dutch had 
threatened, if they abſented thernſelves any longer, to 
proceed to a ſeparate treaty with France, In the con- 
terences and negotiations, the diſpoſition of the parties 
became every day more apparent. | | 

(1677.) The Hollanders, loaded with debts and 
haraſſed with taxes, were deſirous of putting an end 


to a war, in which, beſides the diſadvantages atiending' 


all leagues, the weakneſs of the Spaniards, the djviuons 
and delays of the Germans, prognoſticated nothing but 
diſgrace and misfortune. Their commerce languithed ; 


and what gave them ſtill greater anxiety, the commerce 
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of Engl-nd, by reaſon of her neutrality, flcuriſhed 
extremely; and they were apprehenſive, leſt advantages, 
once loft, would never thorough y be regained. They 
bed themſelves no fariher motive for continuing the war, 
than to ſecure 2 good frontier to Flanders; but grati- 
tude to their allies ſtill engaged them to try whether 
another campaign might procure a peace, which would 
give general fatisfaftion, The prince of Orange, urged 
by motives of honour, of ambition, and of animoſity 
againſt France, endeavoured to keep them ſteady to this 
reſolution. 

The Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable 
weakneſſes into which their monarchy was fallen, were 
diſtracted with domeſtic diſſenſions between the parties 
of the queen regent and don John, natural brother to 
their young ſovereign. Though unable of themſelves 
to defend Flanders, they were reſolute not to conclude 
a peace, which would leave it expoſed to every aſſault or 
inroad 3 and while they made the moſt magnificent pro- 
miſes to the States, the real truſt was in the protection 
of F,-gland. They ſaw that, if that ſmall but im- 
portant territory were once ſubdued by France, the 
Hollanders, expoſed to ſo terrible a power, would fall 
into dependance, and would endeavour, by ſubmiſſions, 
to ward off that deſtruction to which a war, in the 
heart of their ſtate, muſt neceſſarily expoſe hem. They 
believed that Lewis, ſen{th'e how much greater advan- 
tages he might reap from the alliance than from the 
ſubjection of the republic. which muſt ſcatter 1's people 
and depreſs its commerce, would he ſatisfied with very 
moderate conditions, and would turn his enterpriſes 
againſt his other neighiours. They thought it impoſ- 
ſible but the people an“ parliament of England, fore- 
ſeeing theſe obvious conſequences, muſt at laſt force the 
king to take part in the affairs of the continent, in which 
their intereſts were ſo deeply concerned. And they 
truſted, that ev-n the king himſelf, on the approach of 
ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes, and ſacrifice his 
prejudices in favour of France, to the ſafety of his own 
fominions. | 
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But Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch 
oppoſite motives and engagements, as he had not reſy. 
lution enough 'o break, or patience to unravel. On the 
one hand, he always regarded his alliance with France 
as a ſure reſource in caſe of any commotions among his 
ewn {ubjects ; and whatever ſchemes he might itil] ra. 
tain for enlarging his authority, or altering the eitabliſh. 
ed religion, it was from that quarter alone he could 
expect aihitance, He had actually in ſecret fold his 
neutrality to France, and he recgived remittances of a 
million of livres a- vear, which was afterwards increaſed 
to two millions; a conſiderable tupply in the preſent 
embarraſſed ſtate of his revenue. And he dreaded leſt 
the parliament ſhould treat him as they had formerly 
done his father; and after they had engaged him in 2 
war on the continent, ſhould take advantage of his ne- 
ceſſities, and make him purchaſe ſupplies by ſacrificing 
1 his prerogative and abandoning his miniſters. _ 

On the other hand, the cries of his people and parlia- 
ment, ſeconded by Danby, Arlington, and moſt of his 
miniſters, incited him to take part with the allies, and 
to correct the unequal balance of power in Europe. He 
might apprehend danger from oppoling ſuch earneſt de- 
fires : He might hope for large ſupplies if he concurred 
with them: And however inglorious and indolent his 
; ; diſpoſition, the renown of acting as arbiter of Europe 
would probably at intervals rouſe him from his lethargy, 
| and move kim to ſupport the high character with which 


-» 
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he ſtood inveſted. 55 
It is worthy of obſervation, that, during this pericd, | 
' the king was, by every one, abroad and at home, by 
France and by the allies, allowed to be the undiſputed | 
, arbiter of Europe; and no terms of peace, which he | 
| would have preſcribed, could have been refuied by either 
party. Though France afterwards found means to reßſt 


: 

g the ſame alliance, joined with England; yet was ſhe 
| then obliged to make ſuch violent, efforts as quite ex- 

| hauſted her ; and it was the utmoſt neceſſity which puſhed 


her to find reſources, far ſurpaſſing her own expectations. 
Charles was ſenſible, that, fo long as the war continued 
abroad, 
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abroad, he ſhould never enjvy eaſe at home, from the 
impatience and impor unity of his ſubfets ; yet could 
he not retolve to impoſe a peace by openly joining him- 
felt with either party. Terms advantageous to the 
allies muſt loſe him the friendſhip of France: The con- 
trary wouid enrage his parliament. Between theſe views, 
he perpetually flutuated ; and from his conduct, it is 
obſervable, that a careleſs r-miſs diſpoſition, agitated 
by oppolite motives, is capable of as great inconfiſt- 
encies as are mncident even to the greateſt imbecility and 

folly. Hs 
The parliament was aſſembled (15th Feb.); and the 
king made them a plauſible ſpeech, in which he warned 
them againſt all differences among themſelves; expreſſed 
a relolution to do his part for bringing their conſulta- 
tions to a happy iſſue; and off-red his conlent to any 
laws for the farther ſecurity of their religion, liberty, 
and property. He then told them of the decayed con- 
dition of the navy; and aſked money for repairing it; 
He intorme'} them, that part of his revenue, the addi- 
tional exciſe, was ſoon tv expire: And he added theſe 
words, “ You may at any time ſee the yeariy eſtabliſhed 
e expenie of the government, by which it will appear, 
« that, the conſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, 
e there will remain no overplus towards anſwering thoſe 
% contingencies, which may happen in ail kingdoms, 
% and which have been a conſiderable burden on me 
& this laſt year.” 
Before the parliament entered upon buſineſs, they 
were ſtopped by a doubt concerning the legality of their 
meeting. It had been enacted by an old law of Ed- 
ward III. «That parliaments ſhould be held once 
« every year, or oftner, if need be.“ The laſt pro- 
rogation had been longer than a year; and being ſnp- 
poſed on that account illegal, it was pretended to be 
equivalent to a diſſolution, The conſequence ſeems by 
no means juſt ; and beſides, a later act, that which re- 
pealed the triennial Jaw, had determined, that it was 
neceſſary to hold parliaments only once in three years. 
G G3 Such 
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Such weight, however, was put on'this cavil, that Buck, 
ingham, Shafteſbury, S:liſbury, and Wharton, inſiſted 
frenuoufly in the houſe of peers on the invalidity of the 
parjiament, and the nullity of all its future acts. For 
inch dangerous pofitions, they were ſent to the Tower, 
there to remain during the pleaſure of his majeſty and 
the houſe. Buckingham, Saliſbury, and Wharton, made 
ſubmiſſions, and were ſoon after relcaſed. But Shafteſ- 
bury, more obſtinate in his temper, and deſirous of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his adherence to liberty, ſougbt 
the remedy of law; and being rejected by the judges, 
he was, at laſt, after a tweivemonth's impriſonment, 
obliged to make the ſame ſubmiſhons ; upon which he 
was allo relenſed. 

The commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed with temper. 


They granted the ſum of 586,000 pounds, for building 


thirty ſhips; though they ſtrictly appropriated the money 
to that ſervice, Eſtimates were given in of the ex- 
penſe ; but it was afterwards found that they fell ſhort 
near 100,000 pounds. They alſo voted, agreeably to 


the king's requeſt, the continuance of the additional ex- 


ciſe for three years. This exciſe had been granted for 
nine years in 1668. Every thing ſeemed to promile a 
peaceable and an eaſy ſeſſion. | | 
But the parliament was rouſed from this tranquillity 
by the news received from abroad. The French king 
had taken the field in the middle of February, and laid 
fiege to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by 
ſtorm. He next inveſted both Cambray and St. Omers. 
The prince of Orange, alarmed with his progreſs, haſtily 


aſſembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omers. 


He was encountered by the French, under the duke of 
Orleans and mareſchal Luxembourg. The prince pot- 
ſeſſed great talents for war; courage, activity, vigilance, 
patience; but ſtill he was inferior in genius to thoſe 
conſummate generals oppoſed to him by Lewis; and 
though he always found means to repair his loſſes, and to 
make head in a little time againſt the victors, he was, 
during his whole life, unſucceſsful. By a maſterly move- 

ment 
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ment of Luxembourg he was here defeated, and obliged 
to retreat to Y pres. Cambray and St. Omers were ſoon 

after ſurrendered to Lewis. | 
This ſucceſs, derived from ſuch great power and ſuch 
wile conduct, infuſed: a juſt terror 3nto the Englith par- 
liament. They addreſſed the king, repreſenting the 
danger to which the kingdom was expoſed from the 
greatneſs of France, and praying that his majeity, by 
ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit, would both ſecure 
his own dominions and the Spanith Netheriands, and 
thereby quiet the fears of his people. The king, deſir- 
ous of cluding this application, which he conſidered as 
a kind of attack on his meaſures, replied in general 
terms, that he would uſe all means for the preſervation of 
Pianders, conſiſtent with the peace and fatety of _ 
kingdoms. This anfwer was an evailon, or rather 
I denial. The commons, therefore, thought proper to fy 
More explicit They entreated him not io deter the en- 
tering to. lach alliances as m:ght attam that great end : 
And in caſe war with the French king ſhould be the re- 
ſult of his meaſures, they promiſed to grant him all the 
aids and ſupplies, which would enable bim to {ſupport the 
honour and intereſt of the nation. The king was alto more 
explicit in his reply. He told them, that the only way to 
prevent danger, was to put him in a condition to make 
preparations for their ſecurity. This meſſage was under- 
ſtood to be a demand of money. The parliament ac- 
cordingly empowered the king to borrow on the addi- 
tional exciſe 200,000 pounds at ſ:ven per cent.: A very 
ſmall fum indeed ; but which they deemed N with 
the ordinary revenue, to equip a good ſquadron, and 
thereby put the nation in ſecurity, till tarther reſolutions 

ſhould be taken, 

But this conceſſion fell far ſhort of the king's expect- 
ations. He therefore informed them, that, unleſs they 
granted him the ſum of 600,000 pounds upon new „funds, 
— would not be poſſible for hi m, without expoſing the 
ation to manifeſt danger, 7 ſpeak or act thoſe things, 
which wound anſwer the end of their ſeveral * 
141 ? 
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The houſe took this meſſage into conſideration: But be. 
fore they came to any reſolution, the king lent for them : 
Whitchull, nere he told them, upon the word of © king, 


that they ſhould not repent any iruft which they would 


repoſe in him for the tafety of his kingdom; that he 
would not for any con:fideration break credit with them, 
or cmploy their money to other ufes than thoſe for wh ch 
they intended it; but that he would not hazard, either 
his own fafcty or the'rs, by taking any vigorous mea— 
ſures, or torming new alliances, tul he were in a better 
condition both to defend his ſubj-&ts and offend his ene- 
mies. This ſpeech brought affaiis to a ſhort iſſue. 
The king required them to truſt him with a la:ge ſum: 
He pawned his royal word tor their ſecurity: I hey mult 
eitherrun the riſque of loſing their money, or fail of thoſe 
alliances which they had projected, and at the ſaine time de- 
clare to all the woi ld the higheſt diſtruſt of their ſovereign. 
But there were many reaſons which dete mined the 
houſe of commons to put no truſt in the- ing. They 
conlidered, that the pretence of danger wa, obviouſly 
groundleſs; while the French were oppoſed by fuch 
powerful] alliances on the continent, white the king was 
maſter of a good fleet at ſea, and while all his fubjects 
were ſo heartily united in oppolition to foreign enemies. 
That the only juſtifiable ræaſon, therefore, of Charles's 
backwardneſe, was not the apprehenſion of danger from 
abroad, but a diffidence, which he might perhaps have 
entertained of his parliament; leſt, after engaging him 
in foreign alliances for carrying on war, they ſhoald take 
advantage of his neceſſities, and extort from him con- 
ceſſons dangerous to his royal dignity. That this par- 
liament, by their paſt conduct, had given no foundation 
tor ſuch ſuſpicions, and were ſo far from purſuing any 
ſiniſter ends, that they had granted ſupplies for the firſt 
Dutch war ; for maintaining the triple league, though 
concluded without their advice; even for carrying on 
the ſecond Dutch war, which was entered into con:rary 
to their opinion, and contrary to the manifeſt intereſts of 
the nation. That, on the other hand, the king had, by 
former 
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foi mer meaſures, excited very reaſonable jealouſies in his 
people, and did with 2 bad grace require at preſent 
their truſt and confidence. That he had not ſcrupled 
to demand ſupplies for maintaining the triple league, at 
the very moment he was concerting meaſures for break - 
ing it, and had accordingly employed to that purpole the 
ſupplies which he had obtained by thoſe deluſive pre- 
tences. That his union with France, during the war 
agalnſt Holland, muſt have been founded on projets the 
molt dangerous to his people; and as the fame union was 
ſtill ſecretly maintained, it might juſtly be feared that 
tie ſame projects were not yet entirely abandoned. That 
he could not ſeriouſly intend to proſecute vigorous mea- 
fures againit France, ſince he had ſo long remained en- 
tirely unconcerned during, fuch obvious dangers ; and, 
till prompted by his parliament, whoſe proper buſineſs 
it was not to take the lead in thoſe parts of adminiſtra- 
tion, had ſuſpended all his activity. That it he really 
meant to enter into a cordial union with his people, he 
would have taken the firſt ſtep, and have endeavoured, 
by putting truſt in them, to reſtore that-confidence, which 
he himſelf, by his raſh conduct, had firit violated. That 
it was in vain to aſk fo {mall a ſum as 600,000 pounds, 
in order to ſecure him again the future attempts of the 
parliament; ſince that Jum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a 
war with France, and he muſt again fall into that de- 
pendance, which was become, in ſome degree, effential 
to the conſtitution. That if he would form the neceſſary 
alliances, that ſum, or a greater, would inſtantly be 
voted 3 nor could there be any reaſon to dread, that the 
parliament would immediately deſert meaſures, in which 
they were engaged by their honour, their inclination, 
and the public intereſt. That the real ground, there, 
fore, of the king's refuſal, was neither apprehenſion of 
danger from foreign enemies, nor jealouſy of parha- 
mentary encroachments; but a deſire of obtaining the 
money, which he intended, notwithitanding his royal 
word, to employ to other purpoſes. And that, by uſing 
ſach diſhoneurable means to fo ignoble an end, he 
| rendered 
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rendered himſelf ſtill mote unworthy the ccnfidence of his 
eople. 

The houſe of commons was now regularly divided 
into two parties, the court and the country. Some were 
enliſted in the court- party by offices, nay, a few by bribes 
ſecretiy given them; a practice firit begun by CI erd, 
a dangerous miniſter: But great numbers were attached 
mereiv h inclination 3 ſo far as they eſtecmed the mea- 
ſures of the court ag re able to the interclis cf the nation. 
Private views and f: ton had likewite drawn teveral into 
the country-party : But there were aiſo many of that 
party, who had no other objes: than the public good, 
Theſe diſintereſted members on both ſides fluctuated be— 
tween the factions; and gave the ſuperiority ſometimes 
to the court, ſometimes to he oppolit.on. In the preſent 
emer zence, a general ditiruſt of the King prevailed ; and 
the parliament refolved rot to hazard their money, in 
expectation of alliances, which they belicved were never 
intended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the ſupply, 
they voted an addreſs, wherein they “ belought his ma- 
6 jeſty to enter into a league, offenſive and defenſive, 
es with the States General of the United Provinces, 
« againſt the growth and power of the French king, 
c and for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands 
& and to make ſuch other alliances with the confederates 
cc as ſhonld appear fit and uſeful to that end.“ They 
ſupported their advice with rec ſo s; and promiſed ſpeedy 
an eff-ctual iupples, for preſerving his majeſty's henour 
and enſuring the ſafety of the public. The king pre- 
tended the higheſt anger at ths a-.ciels, Which he repre- 
ſented as a dangerous encroachment upon his prerogative. 


He reproved the commons in ſevere terms; and ordered 


them immediately to be adjourned *. 

It is certain, that this was the critical moment, when 
the king both might with eaſe have preſerve: the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, which it has fince coſt this 
Hand great expenſe of blood and ticaſure to reſtcre, and 
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might by perſeverance have at laſt regained, in ſome to- 
lerable meaſure, atter all paſt errors, the confidence of 
his people. This opportunity being negleQed, the 
wound became incurable; and notwithitanding hig mo- 
mentary appearance of vige ur againit France and popery, 
and their momentary inen nation to rely on his faith; he 
was ſtill believed to be at :ottom engaged in the lame 
intereſts, and they ſoon re apled into diſtruſt and jealoulty. 
The ſecret memoirs of this reign, which have fince been 
publiſhed *, prove beyond a doubt, that the king had at. 
this time concerted mezſures with France, and had no 
intention to enter into a war in favour of the allies. He 
had entertained no view, therefore, even when he pawned 
his ROYAL WORD to his people, than to procure a grant 
of money; and he trutte:i, that, while he eluded their ex- 
pectations, he could not afterwards want pretences for 
palliatin his conduct. : | 
Negotiations meanwhile were carried on between France 
and Holland, and an eventual treaty was concluded 
that is, all their differences were adjuſted, provided they 
could afterwards ſatisfy their allies on both ſides. This 
work, though in appearance difficult, jeemed to be ex- 
tremely forwarded, by farther bad ſucceſſes on the part 
of the contederates, and by the great impatience of the 
Hollanders ; when a new event happened, which p:omiſtd 
2 more prolperous iſſue to the quarrel with France, and 


* Such as the letters, which paſſed betwixt Danby and 
Montague, the king's ambaſiador at Paris; 'Vemple's Me- 
moirs, and his Letters. In theſe laſt, we ſee that the king 
never made any propo:als of terms but what were advantage- 
ous to France, and the prince of -Orange belicved them to 
have always been concerted with the French ambaſlador. 
Vol. i. p. 439. 

In fir John Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 103. it appears that 
the king had ſigned himiclf. without the participation of 
his miniſters, a ſecret treaty with France, and had obtained a 
penſion on the promiſe of his neutrality : 4a fa, which 
rendcrs his oye? 2vord, iolemnly given to his ſubjce s, one of 
the moſt diſhonourable and moſt ſcandalous acts that ever 
proceeded from a throne, ; 


rev ived 
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revived the hopes of all the Engliſh, who underſtood the 


intereſts of their country. 
The king ſaw, with regret, the violent diſcontent; 


which prevailed in the nation, and which feemed every. 


cf 


day to augment upon him. Deſirous, by his natus a 
temper, to be caſy himſelf, and to make every body elle 
ealy, he lought expedients to appeaſe thoſe mumurs, 
which, as they were very diſagrecable for the preſent, 
might in their conſequences prove extremely dangerous, 
He krew that, during the late war with Holland, the mal. 
contents at home had made applications to the prince cf 
Orange; and it he continued ſtill to neglect the prince'; 
intereſts, and to thwart the inclinations of his own peo- 
ple, he apprehended leſt their common complaints ſhould 
cement a laſting union between them. He ſaw that the 
religion of the duke inſpired the nation with Giſtnal ep. 
prehenſions; and though he had obliged his brother to 
allow the young princeſſes to be educated in the pro- 
teſtant faith, ſomething tarther, he thought, was ne- 
ceflary, in order to ſatisſy the nation. He entertained, 
therefore, propoſais for marrying the prince of Orange 
to the lady Mary, the eldeſt princeſs, and heir apparent 
to the crown (for the duke had no male iſſue), and ke 
hoped, by ſo tempting an offer, to engage him entirely in 
His intereſts. A peace he purpoſed to make; ſuch as 
would ſatisty France, and itil} preiærve his connexions 
with that crown: And he intended to ſanctify it by the 
approbation ef the prince, whom he found to be ex- 
tremely revered in England, and reſpected threughont 
Europe. All the reatons for this alliance were ſcconded 
by the ſolicitations of Danby, and alſo of Temple, who 
was at that time in England: And Charles at laſt grant- 
ed permiſſion to the prince, when the campaign ſhould be 
over, to pay him a vilit. 

(roth Oct.) The king very graciouſly received his 
nephew at Newmarket, He would have entered imme- 
diately upon buſineſs; but the prince defired firſt to be 
acquainted with the Jady Mary: And he declared, that, 
- contrary to the uſual ſentiments of perſons of his rank, 

he placed a great part of happineſs in domeſtic ſatistac- 
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tion, and would not, upon any coniileration of intereſt 
or politics, match bimicit with a perion Hlagreeable to 
im. He was intro ſuced io the princeis, whom he found 
in the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both in 
ler perton and her behaviour. The king now thought 
that he had a double tie upon him, and might ſafeiy ex- 

cet his compliance with every propoſal; He was ſur- 
priſed to find the prince decline all diſcourſe of buſineſs, 
and refuſe to concert any terms for the general peace, till 
his marriage thould be finihied. He forcſaw, he ſaid, 
trom the ſituation of attairs, that his allies were likely 
to have hard terms; and he never would expoſe himſelf 
to the reproach of having tacrificed their intereſts to 

romote his own purpotes. Charles ſtill believed, not- 
withſtanding the cold, ſevere manner of the prince, that 
he would abate of this rigid punctilio of honour; and 
he protracted the time, Voping, by his own inſinuation 
and addreſs, as well as by the al-urements of love and 
ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, Temple 
found the prince in very bat humour, repenting that he 
had ever come to England, and rejolute in a few days 
to leave it: But betore he went, the king, he ſaid, muſt 
chuſe the terms on Which they ſhoujd hercaiter live to- 
gether : He was fure it muſt be like the greateſt friends 
or the greateit enemies: And he defired Temple to 
inform his maſter next morning of theſe intentions. 
Charles was ſtruck with this menace, and forefaw how 
the prince's deperture would be interpreted by the people. 
He reiolved, therefore, unmediately to yield with a good 
grace; and having paid a compliment to his nephew's 
honeity, he told Temple, chat the marriage was con- 
cluded, and deſned hun to inform the duke cf it, as of 
an affair already reſolved on. The duke icened ſur- 
piifed ; but y.clied a prompt obetlience: Which, he 
faid, was his conſtapt inaxim in whatcy-r he found to 
be the king's p.ecafure. No meaſure, GUring this reign, 
gave ſuch gener} latistact.on. All parties trove wan 
ſrouid moſt applaud it. And even Arlington, who hal 
been k-pt out or the fccret, told. tne prince, „ That ſome 
& things, good in themclves, were ſpo.led by the man- 
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„ner of doing them, as jome things bad were mended 
« by it; but he would contels, that this was a thing ſo 
* good in itlelt, chat the manner of doing it could not 
6 ſpoil it.“ 

This marriage was a great ſurpriſe to Lewis, who, 
accuſtomed to govern every thing in the Engliſh court, 
now found io important a ſtep taken, not only without 
his conſent, but without his knowledge or participation, 
A conjunction of England with the allies, and a vigorous 
war in oppoſition to French ambition, were the conſe- 
quences imin<diately expected, both abroad and at home: 
But to check theſe ſanguine hopes, the king, a few days 
after the marriage, prolonged the adjournment of the 
parliament trom the third of December to the fourth of 
April. This term was too late for granting ſupplies, or 
making preparations for war; and couid be choſen by 
the king for no other reaſon, than as an atonement to 


France tor his conſent to the marriage. It appears alſo, 


that Charles ſceretly received from Lewis the: um of two 


zillions of lvres on account of this important jervice. 
The king, however, entered into conſuitations with 
the prince, "together with Danby and Temple, concern- 
ing the terms which it weuld be proper to require of 
France. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that Fra mnce 
fioutd rettore Lorraine to the duke; with 'Tournay, Va- 


lenciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, Courtray, Oude- 


narde, and Binche, to Spas in, in order to form a good 
Frontier for the Low Countries. The prince inſiſted tliat 
Franchecomte ſhould likewiſe be reftored ; and Charles 
thought, that, becauſe he had patrimonia! elt ates of great 
value in tit provinge, and d-emed his property more 
ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was engaged by ſuch 
Views to be obſtinate in that point: Put the prince de- 
clared, that to procure but one good town to the Spa- 
niards in Flanders, he would willing ly relinquifh all thoſe 
poſſeſſious. As the king it] infticed on the impoſſibility 
ot wreiting Francheconits irom Lewis, the piince was 
ebliced to acquieſce. 
Notwithttandir 2 this conceſſion to Frarce, the pro- 
jested peace was farourzble to the allies ; ; and it was 3 
tuficicus 
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TuKcient indication of vigour in the king, that he had 
given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over a 
miniſter inſtantly to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe 
terms. This miniſter was to enter into no treaty : He 
was to allow but two days for the acceptance or refuſal 
of the terms: Upon the expiration of theſe, he was pre- 
fenthy to return: And in caſe of reſfuſal, the King pro- 
miſed to enter immediately into the confederacy. To 
carty fo imperious a meſſage, and fo iiitie exp-cted from 
the Engliſh court, Temple was the perion pitched on, 
whole declared averſion to the French intereſt was not 
likely to make him fail of vigour and promptitude in the 
execution of his commiſſion. 

31t Charles next day felt a relenting in this aſſumed 
vigour. Inſtead of Temple he deftpatched the eail of 
Fererſham, a creature of the Guke's, and à Frenchman 
by birth: And be laid, that the meſſage being harſh in 
itſelf, it was needleſs to aggravate it by a diſagreeable 
meſſenger. The prince left London; and the king, at 
his departure, aſſured him that he never would abate in 
the leaſt point af the ſcheme concerted, and would enter 
into war with Lewis, it he rejected it. 

Lewis received the meſſage with ſeeming gentleneſs 
and complacency. He told Feverſham, that the king of 
England well knew that he might always be maſter of 
the peace; but ſome of the towns in Flanders it ſeemed 
very hard to demand, eſpecialiy Tournay, upon whoſe 
fortifications ſuch immenſe ſums had been expended : 
He would therefore take ſome ſhort time to conſider of 
an anſwer. Feverſham ſaid, that he was lim'ted to two 
days ſtay: But when that time was elapſed, he was pre- 
vailed on to remain ſome few days longer; and he came 
away at laſt without any poſitſve anſwer. Lewis faid, 
that he hoped his brother would not break with him for 
one or two towns: And with regard to them too, he 
would fen1 orders to his ambaſſador at London to treat 
with the king himſelf, Charles was ſoftened by the ſoft- 


pes of France; and the blow was thus artfully eluded. 


The French ambaſſador, Barillon, owaced at laſt, that be 
HH2 had 
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had orders to yieuw al except Tovrnav, and even to treat 
about {ume equivzint tor that fortreis, it the king ah. 
ſolutely inſiied vpon it. The prince was gone, Who bed 
given p'rit to the Engliſn cont; art the negotiation be. 
gan io dran cut into miſlages 2nd returns from Par's. 
gy ntervals. have ver, the king could iouſe himſelf, 
and ſnow ſti ſome firmnets and reſolution. Findling 
tha affoirs were not Hely to come to any cencluſiem with 
France, he Rn:mored, notwithſtanGing the long adjourn. 
ment, ihe parlament on the tuteerith of Japumy ; an un- 
uſu} meaſure, and capable of givirgotarm to the French 
court. Temple was fent for to the council, aud the 
king tel! him, that he ipterded he ſhould go to Holland, 
in order to form a treaty ef alliance with the States; and 


that the purpoſe of it ſhould be, like the triple league, 


to loice both France and Spain to accept of the teims 
propoſed. Temple was forry to find this act of vigour 
guirfied by ſuch a regard to France, and by ſuch an ap- 
ptarance of indifference and neutrality between the par- 
ties. He told the king, that the refoiution agreed on, 
was to begin the war in conjunction with ail the coyfe- 
Gerates, in caſe of no direct and immediate anſwer frem 
France: I hat this meaſure weuld it isfy the prince, the 
allies, and the pecple of England; advartages which 
could not be expected from ſuch an alliance with Hol- 
land alone: That France we uld be diſebliged, and Spam 
likewiſe; ror wouid the Dutch be ſatisfic with ſuch a 
faint imitation of ihe triple league, a menſure concerted 
when they were equally at peace with both parties. Fer 
thele rcaſens, Temple declined the employment; ard 
Lawrence Hyde, ſecond ſon of chancellor Carenden, 
was ſent in his piace. | 
(1672.) The prince of Orarge could not regard 
withcut contempt uch ſymptoms of weakneſs and vi- 
gour con joined in the Engliſh counfels. He was reſolved, 
however, to make the beſt of ameaiure which he did not 
appreve; ard as Spain fecretly conſented that her ally 
ſhould torm a lergue, which was tecrmuing'y directed 
acainit her as well as Farce, but Which was is fall cy 
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on the latter, the States concluded the treaty * in the 
terms propoſed by the king. | 
Meanwhile the Engiith parliament met (28th Jan.), 
after tome new adjournments; and the king was aitoniſh- 
ed, that, notwithitanding the reſolute m-atures which, 
he thought, he had taken, great diſtruſt and jezlouſy 
and diſcontent were apt, at intervais, ftiil to prevail 
among the members. Though im his fpeech he had al- 
lowed that a good peace could no longer ve expected from 
negotiation, and aijured them that he was reſolved to 
enter into a war for that purpoſe; the commons did not 
forbear to inſert in their reply ſeveral harth and even 
unreaſonable clauſes. Upon his reproving them, they 
ſcemed penitent, and voted, that they would aſſiſt his 
majelty in the proſecution of the war. A fleet of ninety 
fail, an army of thirty thouſand men, and a million of 
money, were alſo voted. Great difficulties were made 
by the commons with regard to the army, which the 
houſe, judging by pait mentures, believed to be intended 
more again the liberties of England than againſt the pro- 
greſs of the Fiench monarch. To this perilous fituation 
had the king reduced both himſelf and the nation. In 
all dehates, tevere ſpeeches were made, and were received 
with ſeeming approbation ? Ie duke and the treaſurer 
began to be apprehenſive of implkacnments : Many mo- 
tions againſt the king's miniſters were loſt by a ſmall 
majority: The commons appointed a day to confider the 
ſtate of the kingdom with regard to popery: And they 
even went ſo far as to vote, that, how urgent {over the 
occaſion, they would lay no farther charge on the peo- 
ple, till ſecured againit the prevalence of the catholic 
party. In ſhort, the parliament was impatient for war 
whenever the king ſeemed averſe to it; but grew ſuſpt- 
cious of ſome ſiniſter deſign as foon as he compiied with 
their requeſts, and leemed to enter into their meaſures. 
The king was enraged at this laſt vote: He reproached 
Temple with his popular notions, as he termed them; 


and aſked him how he thought the houſe of commons 
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cculd be truited for carrying on the war, ſhould it be en- 
tered or, when in the very cemniencement they made 
ſuch declarations? Ihe unccrtu nt ies indeed of Charles's 
conduct were fo multiplied, and the jcalouſies on both 
ſides io new able, that even thoſt who approached neareſt 
the cent of action could not determine, waether the king 
ever icriouſly meant to enter into a war, or whether, if 
he did, the houſe of commons woi.}d not have taken ad- 
vantage of his neceſſities, and made him purchaſe ſup. 
pl es by 2 great ſacrifice of his authority. 
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The king ct France knew how to avail himfelf of all 
the advantages which theſe diſtractions afforded him, 
By his cmifiaries, he repreſented to the Dutch, the im— 
prudence of their depending on England; where an indo. 
lent king, averſe to all war, eſpecially with France, and 
wreiolute in his meaſures, wis actuated only by the 
u ceitain breath of a facticus parliament. To the 
ariftecratical perty, he cmarked the danger of the ptince's 
alliance with the royal jamily of Ergland, and revived 
their opprehenſiens; left, in imitation of his father, who 
had keen honewvred with the {ame alliance, he ſhould 
violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and enfſlave 
his native country. In «der to enforce theſe motives. 
with farther terrors, he h m{clt took the field very early 
in the {prinz; and after if eatening Luxembourg, Mons, 
ard Namur, he ſudden,y fat down before Ghent and 
Ypres, and in « few weeks made binſelf maſter of both 
places. This tvceeis gave oreat alarm to the Ho landers, 
who were row le fatished with the cendutt of England, 
or Mita the ambigucus fiea'y lately concluded; ard 
it quickened all tte advances towards an accummoda- 
ten. 5 
Immecliately after the pa; lic ment had voted the ſupply, 
the king begen to enift ferces; ard ſoch was the ardour 
of the Evgliſh for a war with France, that an army 
of abcve 20,000 men, to tae *{ror:hment of Europe, 
v-as comoieted in a few weexs. Three thouſand men, 
under the «tile of Nionn.cuing, were {ent over to ſecure 
Citent1; S ros regnnerts were tecalled from the French 
ſervice ; A flect was fitted out with great ye 
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And a quadruple alliance was projected between England, 
Holland, Spain, and the emperor. 
But theſe vigorous meatures received a ſudden damp 


from a paſſionate addreſs of the lower houſe; in which 


they juſtified all their paſt proceedings that had given diſ- 
guſt to the king; deſired to be acquainted with the mea- 
ſures taken by him; prayed him to diſmiſs evil coun- 


ſellors; and named in particular the duke of Lauderdale, 


on whoſe removal they ſtrenuouſlſy inſiſted. The king 
told them, that their addreſs was fo extravagant, that he 
was not willing ſpeedily to give it the anſwer which it de 
ſerved. And he began again to lend an ear to the propoſals 
of Lewis, who offered him great ſums of money, if he 
weuld conſent to France's making an advantageous 
peace with the allies. | 

Temple, though preſſed by the king, refuſed to have 
any concern in fo diſhonourable a negotiation : But he 
informs us, that the king faid, there was one article 
propoſed, which ſo incenſed him, that, as long as he 
lived, he ſhould never forget it. Sir William goes 


no farther; but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. 


Swift, ſays, that the French, before they would agree to 
any payment, required as a preliminary, that the king 
ſhould engage never to keep above 8000 regular troops in 
Great Britain“. Charles broke into a paſſion. ** Cod's- 
« fiſh,” ſaid he, his uſual oath, „does my brother of 
« France think to ſerve me thus? Are all his promiſes 


© to make me abſolute maſter of my people come io 
« this? Or does he think Nai a thing to be done with 


cc eight thouſand men?“ 

Van Beverning was the Dutch ambaſſador at Nime- 
guen, a man of great authority with the States. He was 
eazer for peace, and was perſuaded, that the reluſtance of 
the king, end the jealoufjes oi the parliament, would for 
ever diſappoint the allies in their hopes of ſuecour from 


England. Orders were ſent him by the States to go to 


the French king at Ghent, and to concert the terms of a 


* To wit, 3000 men for Scotland, and the uſual guards 


and garriſons in England, amounting to near oc men. 


general 
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general treaty, as well as procure a preſent truce for ſix 
weeks. The terms agreed on were much worſe ſor the 
Spaniards, than thoſe which had heen planned by the 
King and the prince of Oiange. Six towns, {ome of them 
of no great importance, were to he reito:ed to them: 
But Ypres, Cone, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in 
which conſiſted the chief itteng ih of their fronticr, were ig 
Temain with France. 

Great murmurs aroſe in England when it was known 
that Flanders was to be left in to defenccleſs a condition, 
The chief complaints were levelled againſt the king, 
awho, by his concurrence at firſt, by his tavour atter- 


wards, and by his dejay> at Jait, had raifed the power of. 


France to ſuch an enormous height, that it threatened 
the general liberties oi Europe. Charles, uncaſy under 
theſe imputations, dreading the conſequence of lol:ng the 
affections ot his ſubjects, and perhaps diſguſted with the 
ſecret article propcled by France, began to with heartily 
for war, which, he hoped, would have reſtored him ts 
his ancient popularity. 

An opportunity un-x pectediy offered itſelf for his diſ- 
playing theſe new diſpoſitions. While the miniſters at 
Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a general treaty, 
the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, atked 
the ambaſſadors of France, at what time France intended 
to reſtore the fix towns in Flanders. They made no 
difficulty in declaring that the king, their matter, being 
obliged to ſee an entire reſtitutivn made to the Swedes of 
all they had Ioft in the war, could not evacuate theſe 
towns ti;] that crown had received latis faction; and that 
this detention of places was the only means to induce the 
powers of the north to accept of the peace. 

The States immediately gave the king intelligence of 
a pretenſion, which might be attended with fuch dan- 
gerous conſequences. The king was both ſurpriſed and 
angry. He immediately deipatched Temple to concert 
with the States vigorous meaſures for oppoſing France. 
Temple in fix days, concluded a treaty (16th July), by 
which Lewis was obliged to declare, with'n fixteen 
days aitcr the date, that he would preſently evacuate the 
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tens: And in caſe cf his refuſal, Holland was bound to 
continue the wor, and England to declare immeuiately 
aaintt France, in coniun&tion with the whole confederacy, 
All thee waritke meatures were ſo ill ſeconded by the 
parlioment, where even the French miniſters were 
ſupected, with reaſon *, of carrying on ſome intrigues, 
that the commons renewed their former jenloufies againſt 
wh King, and voted the army immediately to be difband- 
ed. The king by a meſfige reprefenicd the danger 
cf diſarming hefore peace vere finally corc:uded 5 and he 
recommended to their corfideration, whether he could 
hononrably recal his forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, 
which were put under his protecticn, and which had at 
preſent no other means of defence. The commons agreed. 
to prolong the term with regard to theſe forces. Every 
thing indeed in Europe bore the appezrance of war, 
France hed poſitively declared, that ſhe would not evacu- 


ate the fix towns belore the requiſite ceſſion was made to 


Sweden; and her honour ſcemed now engaged to ſupport. 
that declaration, Spam and the empire, diſzoſted with 
the terms of peace impoſed by Holland, ſaw with plea- 
ſure the proſpect of a powerful ſupport from the new 
reſolutions of Charles, Holland itſcit, encouraged by 
the prince of Orange and his party, was not difp; caled to 
find that the war would be renewed on more equ+] terms, 
The allied army under that prince was approaching 
towards Mons, then blockaded by France. A con- 
ſiderable body of Engliſh, under the duke of Menmouth, 
was ready to join him. 

Charles utvaily paſſed a great part of his time in 
the women's partments, particularly thoſe of the dutche!s 


of Portimouth ; where, among other gay company, he 


often met wi ith Barillon, the French ambaſſador, a man 
of polite converfation, who was admitted into ali the 
amulements ot that inglorious but agreeahie monarch. 
It was tne charms oft this ſauntering caly life, which, 
during his later years, attached Char les to his miſtreſſes. 


See note [L] at the end of the volume. 
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By the inſinuations of Barillon, and the dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, an order was, in an unguarded hour, pro. 
cured, which inſtantly changed the tace of affairs in 


Europe. One Du Cros, a French fugitive monk, was 


ſent to Tempie, directing him to apply to the Swediſh 
ambaſſador, and perſuade him not to infiſt on the 
conditions required by France, but to facrifice to 
general peace thoſe intereſts of Sweden. Du Cros, who 
had ſecretly received inſtructions from Barillon, pub!iſh- 
ed every-where in Holland the commiſſion with which he 
was entruſted ; and all men took the alarm. It wag 
concluded, that Charies's ſudden alacrity for war was as 
ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and that no ſteady meaſures could 
ever be taken with England. The king afterwards, 
when he ſaw Temple, treated this important matter in 
raillery; and ſaid, laughing, that the rogue Du Cros 
had outwitted them all. 

The negotiations, however, at Nimeguen ſtill con- 
tinued; and the French ambaſſadors ſpun out the time, 
till the morning of the critical day, which, by the late 
treaty between England and Holland, was to determine 
whether a ſudden peace or a long war were to have place 
in Chriſtendom. The French ambaſſadors came then to 
Van Beverning, and told hun, that they had received 
orders to conſent to the evacuation of the towns, ang 
immediately to conclude and ſign the peace. Van Bever- 
ning might have refuſed compliance, becauſe it was 
now impoſſible to procure the conſent and concurrence of 
Spain; but he had entertzined ſo juſt an idea of the 
fluctuations in the Englit counſels, and was ſo much 
alarmed by the late commiſſion given to De Cros, that he 
deemed it fortunate for the republic to finiſh on any 
terms a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very 
iI ſupported. (Auguſt 1.) The papers were inſtantly 
drawn, and ſigned by the mmniſters of France and Holland, 
Petween eleven and twelve o'clock at night. By this 
treaty France ſecured the poſſeſſion of Franchecomtæ, 
together with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer's, Valenciennes, 
Tournay, Ypres, Boucnaine, Caſſel, &c. and reſtored 
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do Spain on'y Charleroi, Courtray, Oudenard, Acth, 


Ghent, and Limbourg. 
Next day Temple received an expreſs from England, 
wuich brought the ratifications of the treaty lately con- 
cluded with the States, together with orders immediately 
to proceed to the exchange of them. Charles was now 
Oe to his former inclinations for war with France. 
Van Beverning was lomliy exclaimed agaiaſt by the 
embaſſadors of the allies at Nimeguen, elpec ally thoſe of 
Brandenbu: gh and Denmark, whoſe maſters were obirzed, 
by the treaty, to reſtore all their acquititions. T be 
miniſters of Spain and the emperor were ſullen and diſ- 
guſted; and all men hoped that the States, importuned 
and encouraged by continuat ſolieitations from England, 
would d ſavow their ambafl. ador, aud renew the war. 
The prince of Orange even took an extraordinary ſtep, in 


order to engage them to that meaſure ; or perhaps to give 


vent to his own [icen and relentment. The 6: y after 
ſigning the peace: at Nemeguen, he attacked the French 
army at St. Dennis near Mons; z and gained ſome advan- 
tage over Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of 
the treaty, and concluded the war to be finnſhed. The 
prince knevy, at leaſt had reaſon to believe, that the peace 
was end, though it had not been formally notified 
to him; and he here ſacrificed wantonly, without a pro- 
per motive, the lives of many brave men on both tides, 
Who feli in this ſharp and we e!1-comteſted action. 

Hide vas fent over with a view of perſuading the: 
States to ditavow Van Bevern:ng ; and the king promil- 
„that England, it ſhe might depend on Holland, would 
maaedritely declare war, and would purſue it, t. ill France 
were reduced to reaſonable conditions. Charles at pre- 
tent went iariher than words, He hurned on the em- 
balka ien of his army for Flanders; and all his prepara- 
tions wore a holtile appearance. But the States had been 
too often dec red to truſt him any longer. They rat ified 
ihe treaty foned at Nimeguen; and ail the other powers 

of Euro pe were at Jait, after much clamour and many 
415 e, obliged to accept of the tei ms yreſcribed to them. 


Lewis 
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Lewis had now reached the height of that glory which 
ambition can afford. His minihers and nsgetiators ap- 
peared as much {uperior to thoſe of all L,urope in tue 
cabinet, as his generals and armies nad been e xpericnced 
in the field. A ijucceistul war had besen carried on 
aga'nit an alliance, compoſed of the greateilt potentates 


in 1 Europe. Cuntiderable conqueſts nag been made, and 


his territorics enlarged on every flue. An advantageous 
peace was at latt cunciuded, where he had given the law. 

The allics were 10 enraged againſt each other, that they 
were not likely to cement ſoon in any new confederacy. 

And thus he had, during lome years, a rea] proipect of 
attaining the monarchy vi Europe, and of excceding the 
empire of Chal -magne, perhaps cqualling that ut ancient 
Nome. Had England cont' nuecd much langer in the 
ſame condition, and un ier the fame government, it 
is not raly to Cunccive that he could have failed of 
his purple. 

In prop tion as theſe c:rcumitances exalted the French, 
they cited: i.dignatien among the Engliſh, whoſe 
animoity, rouled by terror, mounted to a great he: ght 
againtt tnat rival ration. Initead of taking the lcau in 
the atfairs cf Europe, Charles, they thought, had, con- 
trary to his own nendur and merci, acted a @ parti en- 
tircly Julz{cryicnt to the cumnon enemy; ani in #4 his 
mealuies had either no project at all, or tuch «> was 
highiy criminsl and dangerous. WI le Spain, Ho ber 
the em peror, the princes of Germany, called along, on 
England to lead them to victo: y and to liperty, and con- 
ſpir:d to 15ite her io a ſtatien more glorious than the 
has ever before 2trained ; her King, from mean p-cuniery 
motives, had ſecretly ſold his alliance o Lewis, and sas 
bribed into an intereſt contrary to that of his people. 
His active ſchemes, in conjunct: on with France, were 
highly pernicious; his neutrality was equa.ly isnomini— 
ous ; and the jeaious retractory behaviour of the Pariia- 
meat, though in itle!f dangerous, was the only remedy 
tor lo many Zicater its, with which the public, {rom the 
miſguided ccunteis of the King, was to nearly threatened. 


Such were the diſpofitions of men's m:nds at the con- 
clu. on 
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cluſion of the peace of Nimeguen: And theſe diſpoſitions 
naturally prepared the way for the events which fol- 
lowed. 

We muſt now return to the affairs of Scotland, which 
we left in ſome ditorder, after the ſoppreſſion of the 
inſurrection in 1666, The king, who at that time 
endeavoured to render hin:{clf popular in Engiand, adopt- 
ed like meaſures in Scotland; and he entrufted the go- 
verament into the hands chicftiy of Tweddale and fr 
Robert Murray, men of prudence and moderation, 
Theſe miniſters made it their principal object to compoſe 
the religious differences, which ran high, and for which 
ſcarceiy any mcdern nation but the Dutch, had as yet 
found the proper remedy. As rigour and reſtraint had 
failed of ſucceſs in Scotland, a ſcheme of comprebenſion 
was tried; by wiiciy it was intended to d minith greatly 
the author'ty of biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice 
in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them little moe 
than the right of precedency among the preſbvters. But 
the pre ſby:erian zealots enterta'ned great fealouſy againſt 
this ſcheme. They remembered that, by fuch gradual 
tteps, king James had endeavoured to introduce epi— 
cop cy. Should the cars and eyes of men be once recon- 
ciied to the name and habit of biſhops, the whote power 
of the iunction, they drea.led, would toon follow: The 
leaſt communication with unlawful and antichriſtian 
inſtitutions they eſteemed dangerous and criminal: Touch 
201, tofle not, handle not; this cry went out amonęſt them: 
And the king's minitters at laſt perceived that they 
mould proſtitute the digaity of government, hy making 
advances, to which the malcontents were determined not 
to correipond, 


The next projet adopted was that of zndulgence. In 


proſecution of this ſcheme, the moſt popular of the ex- 
pelied preachers, without requiring any tems of ſub— 
miſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſettled in vacant 
churches; and {ſmall ſalaries of about twenty pounds a- 


year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould otherwiſe be 


provided for. Theſe laſt refuſed the king's bounty, 
which they conſidered as the wages of a criminal filence, 
VIOL. IX, 11 Even 
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Even the former ſoon repented their compliance. The 
people, who had been accuſtomed to hear them rail againſt 
their ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as they termed 
it, deemed their fermons languid and fpiritleſs, when de- 
prived of theſe ornaments. Their uſual gifts, the 
thought, had left them, on account of their ſubmiſſion, 
which was ſt'gmatiſed as eraſtianiſm. They gave them 
the appellation, not of minitters of Chriſt, but of the 
king's curates; as the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 
were common!y denominated he bifhod's curates. The 
preachers themſelves returned in a little time to their 
former practices, by which they hoped to regain their 
former dominion over the minds of men, The conventi- 
cles multiplied daily in the welt : The clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed church were inſulted: The laws were neglected: 
The covenanters even met daily in arms at their places of 
worſhip: And though they uſually diſperſed themſelves 
after divine ſervice, yet the government took a juſt alarm 
at ſceing men, who were lo entirely governed by their 
ſeditious teachers, dare to ſet authority at defiance, and, 
during a time of full peace, to put themſelves in a mili- 
tary poſture. 

There was here, it is apparent, in the political body, 
a diſeale dangerous and inveterate; and the government 


had tried every remedy, but the true one, to allay and 


correct it. An unlimited toleration, after ſects have dit- 
tuſed themſelves, and are ſtrongly rooted, is the only 
expedient which can allay their fervour, and make the 
civil union acquue a ſuperiority above religious diſtinc- 
tions. But as the operations of this regimen are com- 
monly gradual, and at firſt imperceptible, vulgar politi- 
clans are apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to more 
haſty and more dangerous remedies, It is obſervable 
too, that theſe nonconformiſts in Scotland neither offered 
nor demanded toleration; but laid claim to an entire ſu- 


eriority, and to the exerciſe of extreme rigour againſt. 


their adverſaries. The covenant, which they idolized, 
was a perſecuting, as well as a ſ:ditious band of confe- 
deracy; and the government, inſtead of treating thein 


like madmen, who ſhould be ſocthed, and flattered, and 
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gecerved into tranquillity, thought them{clyes entitled to 
a rigid obedience, and were too apt, from a miſtaken 
policy, to retaliate upon the diſſenters, who had erred 
from the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. 

Amidit theſe diſturbances, a new parliament was aſ- 
ſembled at Edinburgh“; and Lauderdale was ſent down 
commiſſioner. The zealous preſbyterians, who were the 
chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to reſiſt, 
with any ſucceſs, the meaſures of government; and in 
parliament the tide ftill ran ſtrongly in favour of mo- 
narchy. The commiſſioner had ſuch influence as to get 
two acts paſſed, which were of great conſequence to the 
eccleſiaſtical and civil liberties of the kingdom. By the 
one, it was declared, that the ſettling of all things with 
regard to the external government of the church was 2 
right of thecrown : That whatever related to eccleſiaſtical 
meetings, matters, and perſons, was to be ordered ac- 
cord ing to ſuch directions as the king ſhould fend to his 
privy- council: And that theſe, being publiſhed by them, 
ſhould have the force of laws. The other act regarded 
the militia, which the king, by his own authority, had 
two years before eſtabliſned, inſtead of the amy, which 
was diſbanded. By this act the militia was ſettled, to 
the number of 22,000 men, who were to be conſtantly 
armed and regularly diſcipl ned. And it was farther 
enacted, that theſe troops ſhouid be held in readineſs to 
march into England, Ircland, or any part of the king's 
dominions, for any cauſe in which his majeſty's autho- 
rity, power, or greatneſs, was concerned; on receiving 
orders, not from the king himſelf, but from the privy- 
council of Scotland. | 

Lauderdale hoaſted extremely of his ſervices in pro- 
cu ing theſe two Jaws. The king by tke former was 
rendered abſolute maſter of the church, and might le- 
gally, by his edift, re-eſtabliſh, if he thought proper, 
the catholic religion in Scotland. By the Jatter, he faw 
a powerful force ready at his call: He had even the ad- 
vantage of being able to diſguiſe his orders under the 


* Igth October 4669. 
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name of the privy-councilz and in caſe of failure in his 


enterp lies, could, by ſuch a pretence, apologize for his 
conduct to the parliament of England. But in propor- 
tion as thele laws wore agrecable to the K Ng, they 25 

alarm to the Engiifh commons, and were the chief can! 
of the redoubled attacks which they made upon Laude 
dale. Theſe at tacks, however, ſerve only to farify 
him in his intereſt with the King; and though It 1+ pro- 
bable that ihe militia of Scotland, durine the divided 
ſtate of that kingdom,  woujd, if matters had come to ex- 
trem ties, have been of little ſervice againſt England; 
yet did es regard the credit of it as a conſi- . 
ſupper! to his authority: And Laud erdale, by degrees, 
became the prime, or rather ſole, miniſter for Scotland, 
The natural indolence of the king diſpoſed him to place 
entire confidence in a man who had ſo tai extended the 
roval prerogative, and who was ſtill diſpoſed to render it 
abſolutely : uncontrollable. 

In a ſubſequent ſeiſion of the fame parliament *, a ſe- 
vere law was enacted againſt conven:ticles. Rninous 
fines were impoſed both on the pres che. s and heœazers, 
even if the meetings had been in houſes; but field con- 
venticles were ſubjccted to the penalty of deat h, and con- 
fiſcaticn of goods: Four hundred marks Scotch were 
offered as a reward to thoſe who ſhould feire the crimi- 
nals; aud they were indemnificd for any laughter which 
they might commit in th- execution of ſuch an under- 
taking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence 

againſt theſe conventicles, however numerous, it was 
enacted by another law, that whoever, being required 
by the council, refused to give information upon bath, 
ſhould be puniſhed by ar bitr ary fines, by impriſonment, 
or by baniſhment to the plantar ions. Thus ell perſſcu- 
tion naturally, or rather neceſſarily, adop s the iniqui— 


ties, as well as rigours, of the inquiſition. What 2 


conſiderable pa+t of the ſociety conſider as their duty and 
honour, and even many of the oppoſite party are apt to 
regard with compaſſion nd indulgence, can by no other 
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expedient be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere penalties as the na- 
tural ſentiments of mankind appropriate only to the 
greateſt crimes. 

Though Lauderdale found this ready compliance in 
the parliament, a party was formed againſt him, of which 
duke Hamilton was the head. This nobleman, with 
Tweddale and others, went to London, and applicd to 
the king, who, during the pre:ent depreſſion and inſigni- 
ficance of parliament, was alone able to correct the abuſes 
of Lauderdale's adminiſtration. But even their com- 
plaints to him might be dangerous; and all approaches 
of truth to the throne were barred by the ridiculous law 
againſt leaſing-making; a law which feems to have been 
extorted by the ancient nobles, in order to protect their 
own tyranny, oppreſſion, and injuſtice. Great precau- 
tions, therefore, were ufed by the Scettiſh malcontents 
in their repreſentations to the king; but no redreſs was 
obtained. Charles loaded them with careſſes, and con- 
tinued Lauderdale in his authority. 

A very bad, at leaſt a ſevere uſe was made of this au- 
thority. The privy-ccuncil diſpoſſeſſed twelve gentie- 
men or noblemen of their houſes “; which were converted 


into ſo many garriſons, eſtabliſhed for the ſuppreſſion of 


conventicles. The nation, it was pretended, was really, 
on account of theſe religious aſſemblies, in a ſtate of 
war; and by the ancient law, the king, in ſuch an 


emergence, was empowered to place a garriſon in any 


houſe where he ſhould judge it expedient. | 
It were endleſs to recount every act of violence and ar- 
bitrary authority exerciſed during Lauderdale s admini- 
ſtration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay 
baniſhed, by the king's order, twelve m les from the ca- 


pital, and by that means the whole juſtice of the kingdom 


was ſuſpended for a year; till theſe lawyers were brought 
to declare it as their opinion, that ali appeals to parlia- 
ment were illegal. A letter was procured from the king, 
for expelling twelve of the chief magiſtrates of Edin- 
Burgh, and declaring them incapable of all public office; 


In 1675. | 
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though their only crime had been their want of compi. 
ance with Eauderdale. The boroughs of Scotland have 
a privilege of meeting once a- year by their deputies, in 
order to conſider the ſtate of trade, and make Uye-faws 
for its regulation: In this convention a petition was 
voted, complaining of ſome late acts, which obſtructed 
commerce, and praying the king that he wovld empower 
his commiſſioner, in the next {ion ol pauli ment, to 
give his aſſent for repealing them. For this preſumption, 
as it was called, ſeveral of the members were fined and 
impriſoned. One More, a member of parliament, having 
moved in the houſe, that, in imitation of the Engl 15 
parliament, no bill ſhould paſs except after three read- 
ings, he was, for this pretended offence, immediately 
ſent to prifon by the commitficner. 

The private deportment of Lauderdale was as inſolent 
and provoking, as his public adminiſtration was violent 
and tyrannical. Jultice likewiſe was univerfally per- 
verted by faction and intereſt: And from tae great rapa- 
city of that duke, and ſtill more of his dutcheſs, ail offices 
and favours were openly put to fale. No oue was al. 
lowed to approach the throne who was not dependant on 
him; and no remedy could he hoped for or obtained 
againft his manifold oppreſſions. The caſe of Mitchel 
ſhows that this miniſter was as much deſtitute of truth 
and honour, as of lenity and juſtice. 

Mitchel was a deſperate fanatic, and had entertained a _ 
reſolution of aſſaſſinating Sharpe, archbiſhop or St. An- 
drews, who, by his former apoſtaſy and ſubſequent ra- 
gour, had rendered himſelf extremely 0:4tous to the cove- 
nanters. In the year 1662, Mitchel fired a piſtol at the 
primate, as he was ſitting in his coach; but the biſhoy 
of Orkney, ſtepping into the coach, happened to ſtretch 
out his arm, Which intercepted the ball, and was much 


| ſhattered by it. This happened in the principal ftre:t cf 
N the city; but ſo generally was the archbiſhop hated, tant 
| the aſſaff in was allowed peaceably to walk off; and hav- 
ing turned a. ſtreet or two, and thrown off a ig, vohich 
diſguiſed him, he immediately appeared in public, and 


remained altogether unſuſpected. Some years after, 
Sharpe 
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Sharpe remarked one, who ſeemed to eye him very eagerly; 
and being ſtill anxious Jett an attempt of atlatination 
ſhould be renewed, he ordered the man to be izi7e4 and 
examined. Two loaded piſtols were found vpcr him; 
and as he was now cencinded to be the authon of the 


former attempt, Sharpe promiſed, that, if hc word con- 


feſs his guilt, he ſhouki be diſmiſſed wituont ay pumil- 
ment. Mitchel (for the conjecture was juit) was i Cre- 
dulous as to believe him; but was immediately produced 
before the council by the faithleis primate. Tun council, 
having no proof againſt him, but hoping to involve the 
whole body of covenanters in this odious creme, Hen ly 
renewed the promiſe of pardon, if he would make a full 
diſcovery; and it was a great diſappointment to them, 
when they found, upon his confection, that only one 
perſon, who was now dead, had been 2cquainted with 
his bloody purpote. Mitchel was then carried before a 
court of judicature, and required to renew his contethion 3 
but being apprehenſive leit, though a pardon for lite had 
been promiſed him, other corporal puniſhment might 
ſtill be inflicted, he reſuſed compliance, and was ſent 
back to priſon. He was next examined before the coun- 
cil, under pretence of his being concerned in the inſur— 
rection at Pentland ; and though no proof appeared 
againſt him, he was put to the queſtion, and, contrary 
to the moſt obvious principles of equity, was urged to 
accuſe himſelf. He endured the torture with ſingular 
reſolution, and continued obſtinate in the denial of a 
crime, of which, it is believed, he realiy was not guilty. 
Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, he was ſent to the Baſs, 
a very high rock, {urrounded by the ſea; at this time 
converted into a ftite priſon, and full of the unhappy 
covenanters. He there remained in great miſery, loaded 
with irons, till the vear 1677, when it was reſolved by 
ſome new examples to ſtrike a freſh terror into the perſe - 
cuted, but ſtill obſtinate enthuſiaſts. Mitchel was then 
brought before a court of judicature, and put upon his 
trial, for an attempt to aſlailinate an archbiſhop and a 
privy-counſellor. His former confeſſion was pleaded 


againſt him, and was proved by the teſtimony * = 
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duke of Lauderdale, lord commiſſioner, lord Hatton his 
brother, the earl of Rothes, and the primate himſeif. 
Mitchel, befides maintaining that the privy-council was 
no court of judicatuie, and that a — before them 
was not judicial, aſſerted, that he had been engaged to 
make that confeſſion by a ſolemn promiſe of pardon. 
The four privy-counſellors denied upon oath that any 
ſuch promiſe had ever been given. The priſoner then 
deſired that the councii-books might be produced in 
court; and even offered a copy of that day's proceedings 
to be read; but the privy-counſeilors maintained, that, 
after they had made oath, no farther proof could be ad- 
mitted ; and that the books of council contained the king's 
ſecrets, which were on no account to be divulged. They 
were not probably aware, when they ſwore, that the 
cierk, having engroſſed the promiſe of pardon in the nar- 
rative of Mitcnel's corfeilion, the whole minute had 
been ſigned by the chancellor, and that the proofs of 
their perjury were by that means committed to record. 
Though the priloner was condemned, Lauderdale was 
ſtiil inciined to pardon him; but the unrelenting primate 
rigorcully inſiſted upon his execution; and ſaid, that if 
allaſſins remained unpuniſhed, his life muſt be expoſed to 
p: rpetua]l danger. Mitchel was accordingly executed at 
Edinburgh in January 1678. Such a complication of 
cruelty and treachery ſhows the character of thoſe mi- 
niſters to whom the king had, at this time, entruſted the 
government of Scotland. 

Lauderdale's adminiſtration, beſides the iniquities 
ariling from the violence of his temper, and the ſtill 
greater iniquities iſepzrabie from all projects of perſecu- 
tion, was attended with other circumitances, which en- 
gaged him in ſevere and arbitrary meaſures. An abſolute 
government was to he introduced, which on its com- 
mencement is often moſt rigorous; and tyranny was {till 
obliged, for want of military power, to cover itſelf under 
an appearance of law; a ſituation which rendered it ex- 
treme:y awkward in its motions, and, by provoking op- 
poſilion, extended the violence of its oppreſſions. 


The 
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The rigours exerciſed againſt conventicles, inſtead of 
breaking the ſpirit of the fanatics, had tended only, as 
5 uſnal, to render them more obftnate, to increaſe the 
fervour of their zeal, to link them more cloſely together, 
ard to inflame them againſt the eſtabhſhed hierarchy 
The commonalty, almoſt every-where in the ſouth, par- 
ticularly in the weſtern count ies, frequented cunvent.cies 
without reſerve ; and the geniry, thong they themfeives 
commonly abſtained from theſe illegal Places of woriinpy 


connived at this irregularity in their inferiors. In order 


to intereſt the former on the fide of the perſecutors, a 
Fond or contract was, by order of tie privy council, 
tendered to the landlords in the weſt, by which they 
were to engage for the good betavicur of their tenants z 
and in cale any tenant frequented a conventicie, the 


andlord was to fubie& him ſelf to the ſame fine as cc uid 


by law be exacted from the delinquent, It was ridi- 
culous to give ſanction to laws by voluntary contracts: 
It was iniquitous to make one man anſwerable for the 
conduct of another: It was illegal to impole ſuch hard 
conditions upon men, who had nowiſe offended. For 
theſe reaſons, the greater part of the gentry refuſed to 
fign theſe bonds; and Lauderdale, enraged at this 


oppoſition, endeavoured to break their ſpirit by ex- 


pedients which were ſtil] more unuſual and more arbi- 
trary. 

The law enacted againſt conventicles, had called them 
feminaries of rebellion. This expreſſion, which was 
nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, Lauderda'e and the 
privy- council were willing to underſtand in a literal 
ſenſe; and becauſe the weſtern counties abounded in 
conventicles, though otherwile in profound peace, they 
pretended that thete counties were in a ſtate of actual 
war and rebellion. They made therefore an agreement 
with ſome highland chieftains to call out ther clans, to 


the number of 8000 men: To theſe they joined the 


guards, and the militia of Angus: And they ſent the 
whole to live at free quarters upon the lands of ſuch as 
had refuſed the bonds illegally required of them. The 
obnoxious counties were the moſt populous and moſt 
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induſtrious in Scotland. The highlanders were the 
people the moſt diſorderly and the leaſt civilized. It ig 
eaſy to imagine the havoc and deſtruction which enſued, 
A multitude, not accuſtomed to diſcipline, averle to the 
reſtraint of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were 
let looſe amidſt thoſe whom they were taught to regard 
as enemies to their prince and to their religion. Nothing 
eſcap=d their ravenous hands: By menaces, by violence, 
and iometimes by tortures, men were obliged to diſcover 
their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor ſex, nor in- 
noceace, afforded protection: And the gentry, finding 
that even thoſe who had been moſt compliant, and wha 
had ſubſcribed the bonds, were equally expoſed to the 
rapacity of thoſe barbarians, confirmed themſelves ſti} 
more in the reſolution of refuſing them. The voice of 
the nation was raiſed againſt this enormous outraze 
and after two months free quarter, the highlanders were 
ſent back to their hills, loaded with the ſpoils and ex- 
ecrations of the weſt, | 

T hoſe who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the bonds, 
could find no fecurity but by turning out ſuch tenants 
as they ſuſpected of an inclination to conventicles, and 
thereby depopulating their eſtates. To increaſe the 
miſery of theſe unhappy farmers, the council enacted, 
that none ſhould be received any-where, or allowed a 
habitation, who brought not a certificate of his con= 
formity from the par.ſh-miniſter. That the obſtinate 
and refractory might not eſcape farther perſecution, a 
new device was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, 
any man, who ſhould go before a magiſtrate, and ſwear 
that he thought himſelf in danger from another, might 
obtain a writ of la- burroaus, as it is called; by which 
the latter was bound, under the penalty of imprilonment 
and outlawry, to find ſecurity for his good behaviour. 
Lauderdale entertained the abſurd notion of making the 
king ſue out writs of law- burrows againſt his ſubjects. 
On this pretence, the refuſers of the bonds were ſum- 
moned to appear before the council, aud were required 
to bind themſelves, under the penalty of two years* rent, 


neither to frequent conventicles themſelves, nor allow 
| a | their 
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their family and tenants to be preſent at thoſ: unlawtul 
aſſemblies. This chicanery was joined to tyranny z and 
the majeſty of the king, inſtead of being exalted, was 
in reality proſtituted; as if he were obliged to ſeek. the 
ſame ſecurity, which one neighbour might require of 
2nother. | 


It was an old law, but ſeldom executed, that a man, 


who was accuſed of any crime, and did not appear, in 
order to ſtand his trial, might be zatercommuned, that 
is, he might be publicly outlawed 3 and whoever after- 
wards, either on account of buſineſs, relation, nay 
charity, had the leaſt intercourſe with him, was ſubjected 
to the ſame penalties as could by Jaw be inflicted on the 
criminal himſelf. Several writs of intercommuning were 
now iſſued againſt the hearers and preachers in cenven- 


| ticles ; and by this ſevere and even abſurd law, crimes 


and guilt went on multiplying in a geometrical propor- 
tion. Where laws themſelves are ſo violent, it is no 
wonder that an adminiſtration ſhould be tyrannical. 

Leſt the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould reach the 


throne, the council forbad, under ſevere penalties, alt 


noblemen or gentlemen of landed property to leave the 
kingdom : A ſevere edict, eſpecially where the ſovereign 
himſelf reſided in a foreign country. Notwithſtanding 
this act of council, Caſſils firſt, afterwards Hamilton 
and Tweddale, went to London, and laid their com- 

laints before the king. Theſe violent proccedings 
of Lauderdale were oppoſite to the natural temper of 
Charles; and he immediately iffued orders for diſcon- 
tinuing the bonds and the writs of Jaw-burtows, But 


as he was commonly little touched with what lay at a 


diſtance, he entertained not the proper indignation 
againſt thoſe who had abuſed his authority: Even while 
he retracted theſe opprefiive meatures, he was prevailed 
with to avow and praiſe them, in a letter which he wrote 
to the privy-councii. This proof of confidence might 
fortify the hands of the minittry ; but the king lan a 
manifeſt riſque of loſing the affeftions of his ſubjects, 
by not permitting, even thole wio were deſirous of it, 
te diſtinguiſn between him and their cppretiv: s, 


It 
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It is reported, that Charles, after a full hearing of 
the debates concerning Scottiſh affairs, faid, *I per- 
& ceive, that Lauderdale has been guiſty of many bad 
6 things againſt the people of Scotland; but I cannot 
% find that he has acted any thing contrary to my in- 
« tereſt:“ A {ſentiment unworthy of a ſovereign ! 
During the abſence of Hamilton and the other diſ- 
contented lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to ſummon 
a convention of eltates at Edinburgh, Tnis aſſembly, 
beſides granting fome money, bettowed applauſe on all 
Lauderdale's àdminiſtration, and in their addreſſes to 
the King expreſſed the higheſt contentment and ſatiſ- 
faction. But theſe inſtances of co nplaiſance had the 
contrary effect in England from what was expected by 
te contrivers of them. All men there concluded, that 


in Scotland the very voice of libe: ty was totally ſuppreit- | 


ed; ani that, by the prevalence of tyranny, grievances 
were ſo riveted, that it was become dangerous even to 
mention them, or complain to the prince, wo alone 
was able to redreis them. Frum the flavery of the 
neighbour! ing kingdom, they interred the arbitrary d:1- 
poſition of the king ; ; and from the violence with which 
ſovereign power was there exercited, they apprehended 
the milzries which might enſue to themſelves upon their 
loſs of liberty. If pe erlecution, it was aſked, by a pro- 
teltant church could be carried to ſuch extremes, what 
might be dreaded from the prevalence of popery, which 
had ever, in all ages, made open profeſſion of exter- 


minating by fire and ſword every oppoſite fect or com- 


munion 7 And if the fir approaches towards unlimited 


authority were ſo tyranin:cal, how diſmal its final efta- 


bliſhment; when all dread of oppohtion ſhould at laſt 
be removed by mercenary armics, and all ſenſe of ſhans 
by long and iny<terate habit? 
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NOTES 


TO THE 
NINTH VOLUME. 


* 


NorE [A], p. 13. 


THE following inſtance of extravagance is given by 

Walker, in his Hiſtory of Independency, Part II. 
p. 152. About this time, there came fx ſoldiers into 
the pariſh church of Walton upon Thames, near twi- 
light: Mr. Faucet, the preacher there, not having till 
then ended his ſermon. One of the ſoldiers had a lan- 
thorn in his hand, and a candle burning in it, and in 
the other hand four candles not lighted, He defired 
the pariſhioners to ſtay a while, jaying he had a meſſage 


from God unto them, and thereupon offered to go into 


the pulpit. But the people refuſing to give him leave 
ſo to do, or to itay in the church, he went into the 
church-yard, and there told them that he had a viſion, 
wherein he had received a command from God to deliver 
his will unto them, which he was to deliver, and they 
to receive upon pain of damnation ; confiſting of five 
lights. (1) * That the ſabbath was aboliſhed as un- 
« neceſſary, Jewiſh, and merely ceremonial. And here 
« (quoth he) I ſhou'd put out the firſt light, but the 


d wind is ſo high I cannot kindle it. (2) That tithes 


© are abolihed as Tewiſh and ceremonial, a great burden 
« to the ſaints of God, and a diſcouragement of induſtry 
6 and tillage. And here I ſhould put out my ſecond 
light, &c. (3) That miniſters are aboliſhed as anti- 
« chriſtian, and of no longer uſe, now Chriſt himſelf 
„ dcicends into the hearts of his ſaints, and his ſpirit 
& enlighteneti; them with revelations and inſpirations. 
« And here I ſhould pur out my third light, &c. (4) 
5 Magittrates are aboliſhed as uſeleſs, now that Chrift 
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« himſelf is in purity amongſt us, and hath erected the 
% kingdom cf the ſaints upon earth. Beſides, they are 
cc tyrants and oppreſſors of the liberty of the ſaints, and 
& tie them to laws and ordinances, mere human in- 
6 ventions. And here I ſhould put out my fourth 
«& light, &c. (5) Then putting his hand into his 
« pocket, and puiling out a little bible, he ſhowed it 
& open to ihe people, faying, Here is a book you have 
“ in great vencration, conſiſting of two parts, the old 
« and new teſtament ; I muſt tell you it is aboliſhed ; 
« it containeth beggarly rudiments, milk for babes: 
46 But now Cahritt is in glory amopgſt us, and imparts 
& 2 farther meaivre of his ſpirit to his ſaints than this 
& can afford. I am commanded to burn it before your 
& face. Ihen putting out the candle, he ſaid, And here 
© my fitta ligat is extinguiſhed,” It became a pretty 
common dectrine at that time, that it was unworthy of 
a caritiian man to pay rent to his fellow- creatures; and 
landlords were obliged to uſe all the penalties of law 
againſt their tenants, whoſe conſcience was ſcrupulous, 


NoTE IB], p. 48. 


WIEN the earl of Derby was alive, he had been 
ſummoncd by Treton to ſurrender the ifle of Man; and 
he returned thie ſririted and memorable anſwer: „1 
& received your letter with indignation, and with ſcorn 
« turn you this aniwer; that I cannot but wonder 
«© hence you ſhould gather any hopes, that I ſhould 
6 prove like you, treacherous to my ſovereign ; fince 
& you cannot be ignorant of my former actions in his 
«& late majeity's ſervice, from which principles of loy- 
cc alty I am no whit departed. I fcorn your proffers ; 
« J diitain your favour ; I abhor your treaſon ; and 
“ am fo far from delivering up this ifland to your ad- 
& vantage, that I fhall keep it to the utmoſt of my 
« power to your deſtructi'on. Take this for your final 
6 anſwer, and forbear any farther ſolicitations ; for if 
«& you trouble me with any more meſſages of this nature, 
© 1 will burn the paper and hang up the bearer, This 
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ce js the immutable reſolution, and ſhall be the un- 
e doubted practice of him, who accounts it his chiefeſt 
« glory to be his majeſty's moſt loyal and obedient 
«© ſubject, Tor - DERBY." 
NorTE [CI, p. 50. | 
IT had been a uſual policy of the preſbyterian eceleſi- 
aſtics to ſettle a chaplain in the great families, who acted 
as 2a ſpy upon his maſter, and gave them intelligence of 
the moſt private tranſactions and d:iicourics of the family. 
A ſignal inſtance of prieſtly tyranny, and the ſubjeCtion 
of the nobility! They even obliged the ſervants to give 
intelligence againſt their maſters, Whitlocke, p. 502. 
The ſame author, p. 512. tells the fo lowing tory. The 
ſynod meeting at Perth, and citing the wimiters and 
people, who had expreſſed a diſlike of 1h2:r heavenly go- 
vernment, the men being out of the wav, ther wives 
reſolved to anſwer for them. And, on the dav of ap- 
pearance, 120 women, with good clubs in their hands, 
came and beſieged the church, where the reverend mini- 
ſters ſat. They ſent one of their number to treat with 
the females, and he threatening excommunication, they 
baſted him for his labour, kept him priſoner, and ſent a 
party of 60, who routed the reſt of the clergy, bruiſed 
their bodies ſorely, took all their baggage and 12 hortes. 
One of the miniſters, after a mile's running, taking all 
creatures for his foes, meeting with a ſoldler, fell on his 
knees, who knowing nothing of the matter, aſked the 
blackcoat what he meant? The female conquerors, having 
laid hold on the ſynod clerk, beat him till he turiwore his 
office. Thirteen miniſters rallied abcut four miles from 
the place, and voted that this village ſhould never 
more have a ſynod in it, but be accuried; and that 
though in the years 1638 and 39, the godly women 
were cried up for ſtoning the biſhops, yet now the whole 
{x ſhould be eſteemed wicked. | 
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NorE [D], p. 99. 
ABOUT this time an accident had almoſt robbed the 
protector of his life, and ſayed his enemies the trouble of 
all their machinations. Having got ſix fine Frietland 
coach-horles as a prelent from the count of Oldenburgh, 
he undertook for his amuſement to drive them about 
Hyde-park ;5 his ſecretary, Thurloe, being in the coach. 
The horſes were ſtartled and ran away: He was unable 
to comm ind them or keep the box. He fell upon the 
pole, was dragged upon the ground for ſome time; a 
Piſtol, which he carried in his pocket, went off; and by 
that fiigular gocd fortune, which ever attended him, he 
was taken up without any conſiderable hurt or bruiſe. 


NorE [E], p. 107. 


WE ſhall produce any paſſage at random: For his 
diſcourſe is all of a piece. © I confeſs, tor it behoves 


„ me to deal piainly with you, I mutt confeſs, I would 


& ſay, I hope. I may be underſtood in this, for indeed I 
& mutt be tender what I ſay to ſuch a audience as this; 
« Tizy, I would be underſtood, that in this argument I 
c do not make parallel betwixt men of a different mind, 
& ard a parliament, which ſhail have their deſires. I 
& know there is no compariſon, nor can it be urged upon 
e me. that my words have the leaſt colour that way, 
c becauſe the parliament ſeems to give liberty to me to 
& ſay any thing to you; as that, that is a tender of my 


& humble rcatons and judgment and opinion to them; 


“ and if J think they are !uch, and will be ſuch to them, 
& and are faithful ſervants, and will ke fo to the ſi preme 
& authority, and the legiſlative whereſoever it is; It, I 
& fay, I ſhould not tell you, knowing their minds to be 
& ſo, I ſhoujd nat be faithful, it I ſhould not tell you fo, 
% to the end you may report it tothe parliament. I ſhall 
% fav ſomething for myſelf, for my own mind, I do pro- 
cc feſs it, I am not a man ſcrupulous about words or 
6 names of ſuch things I nave not: But as I have the 
6 word of God, and I hope I ſhall ever have it, for the 
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e rule of my conſcience, for my informations; ſo truly 
« men that have been led in dark paths, through the pro- 
« yidence and diſpenſation of God; why ſurely it is not 
& to be objected to a man; for who can love to walk in 
« the dark? But providence does ſo diſpole. And 
“ though a man may impute his own folly and blind- 
c neſs to providence ſinfully, yet it muſt be at my peril ; 
te the caſe may be that it is the providence of God that 
& doth lead men in darkneſs; I muſt need ſay, that I 
& have had a great deal of experience of providence, and 
& though it is no ruje without or againſt the word, yet it 
cc js a very good expoſitor of the word in many caſes.“ 
Conference at Whitehall, The great dete& in Oliver's 
ſpeeches conſiſts not in his want cf elocution, but in his 
want of ideas. The ſagacity of his actions, and the ab- 
ſurdity of his diſcourſe, form the molt prodigious con- 
traſt that ever was known. The collection of all his 
ſpeeches, letters, ſermons (for he alſo wrote ſermons), 
would make a great curioſity, and, with a few exceptions, 
might juſtly paſs for one of the moſt nonſenſical books in 
the world. | 


NorTE [F], p. 157. 
AFTER Monk's declaration for a free parliament on 

the 11th of February, he could mean nothing but the 
King's reſtoration: Let it was long before he would open 
him{elf even to the king, This declaration was within 
eight days after his arrival in London. Had he ever in- 
tended to have ſet up for himſelf, he would not ſurely 
have ſo ſoon abandoned a project ſo inviting : He would 
have taken ſome ſteps, which weuld have betrayed it. It 
could only have been {ome diſappointment, ſome fruſtrated 
attempt, which could have made him renounce the road 
of private ambition. But there is not the leaſt ſymptom 
of iuch intentions. The ſtory toid of fir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has not any appearance 
of truth. See Lord Lanſdown's Vindication, and Phi- 
lips's Continuation of Baker, I ſhall add to what thoſe 
authors have advanced, that cardinal Mazarine wiſhed for 
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the king's reitoration 53 though he would not have ventured 


much to have procured it. 


NoTE [G], p. 241. 


THE articles were, that he had adviſed the king to 
govern by military power without parhaments, that he 
had affirmed the king to be a papiſt or popiſhly affected, 
that he had received great ſums of money for procuring 
the Canary patent and other illegal patents, that he had 
adviſed and procured divers of his majeſty's ſubjects to 
be impriſoned againſt law, in remote iſlands and gar- 
riſons, thereby to prevent their having the benefit of the 
law, that he had procured the cuſtoms to be farmed at 
under rates, that he had received great ſums from the 
Vintners* company, for allowing them to enhance the 
Price of wines, that he had in a ſhort time gained a greater 
eſtate than could have been ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
profits of his offices, that he had introduced an arbitrary 
government into his majeſty's plantations, that he had re- 
Jecte\! a propoſal for the preſervation of Nevis and St. 
Chriſtopher's, which was the occaſion of great loſſes in 
thoſe parts, that when he was in his majeſty's ſervice be- 
yond lea, he held a correſpondence with Cromwel and his 
accomplices, that he ad viſed the ſale of Dunkirk, that 
he had unduly altered letters patent under the king's 
ſeal, that he had unduly decided cauſes in council, 
which ſhould have been brought before chancery, that 
he had iſſued quo warrantos againſt corporations with 
an intention of ſqueezing money from them, that he 


had taken money for paſſing the bill of ſettlement 


in Ireland, that he betrayed the nation in all foreign 
treaties, and that he was the principal adviſer of dividing 
the fleet in June 1666, 


Norz [H], p. 267. 

THE abſtract of the Report of the Brook-houſe com- 
mittee (ſo that committee was called) was firſt publiſhed 
by Mr. Ralph, vol. i. p. 177. from lord Hallitax's col- 
lections, to which I refer. If we peruſe their apology, 


which 
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which we find in the ſubſequeut page of the ſame author, 
we thall find that they acted with ſome malignity towards 


the king. They would take notice of no ſervices per- 


formed before the 1ſt of September 1664. But all the 
king's preparations preceded that date, and, as chancellor 
Clarendon told the parliament, amounted to eight hundred 
rhouſand pounds; and the computation is very probable. 
This ſum, therefore, muſt be added. The committee 
likewiſe charged ſeven hundred thouſand pounds to the 
king on account of the winter and ſummer guards, ſaved 
during two years and ten months that the war laſted. 
But this ſeems iniquitous. For though that was an uſual 
burilen on the revenue, which was then ſaved ; would 


not the diminution of the cuſtoms, during the war, be 


an equivalent to it? Beſides, near three hundred and forty 
- thouſand pounds are charged for prize-money, which 


perhaps the king thought he ought not to account for. 


Theſe ſums exceed the million and a half. 


NorTE [I], p. 274. 
GOURVILLE has faid in his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 14. 


67. that Charles was never ſincere in the triple alliance; 


and that, having entertained a violent animoſity againſt 
de Wit, he endeavoured by this artifice to detach him 
from the French alliance, with a view of afterwards 
finding an opportunity to ſatiaie his vengeance upon him. 
Tuis account, though very little honourable to the king's 
memory, ſeems probable from the events, as well as from 
the authority ot the author. | 


NorE [K], p. 322. 


SINCE the publication of this Hiſtory, the Author 
has had occaſion to ſee the molt direct and poſitive evi- 
dence of this conipiracy. From the humanity and can- 
dour of the Principal of the Scotch College at Paris, he 
was admitted to peruſe James the Second's Memoirs, Kept 
there. They amount to ſeveral volumes of {mail folto, 
all writ with that prince's own hand, and comprehending 
the remarkable incidents of his life, from his early y”_ 
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till near the time of his death. His account. of the 
French alliance is as follows: The intention of the king 
and duke was chiefly to change the religion of England, 
winch they deemed an eaſy undertaking, becauſe of the 
great propenſity, as they imagined, of the cavaliers and 
church party to popery: The treaty with Lewis was 
concluded at Verſailles in the end of 1669, or beginning 
of 1670, by ri Arundel of Waidour, whom, no hiſto- 
Tian mentions as having had any hand in thile tranſac- 
tions. The purport of it was, that Lewis was to give 
Charles zoo, oo pounds a-year in quarterly payments, 
in order to enable him to ſetile the cztnolic religion in 
England; and he was alſo to ſupply him with an army 
© oc men in caſe of any iniuriection. When that 
work was fir:ſhed, England was to join with France in 
making war upon Holland. In caſe of ſucceſs, Lewis 
was to have the inland provinces, the prince of Orange 
Holland in ſovereignty, and Charles, Sluice, the Brille, 


Walkeren, with the reſt of the ſea- ports as far as Maze- 


land Sluice. The king's project was firft to effect the 
change of religion in England; but the dutcheſs of Or- 
leaps, in the interview at Dover, perſuaded him to begin 


with the Dutch war, contrary tothe remonſtrances of the 


duke of York, who inſiſted that Lewis, after ſerving his 
own purpoſes, would no longer trouble himſelf about 
England. The duke makes no mention of any deſign 
to render the king abiolute; but that was, no doubt, im- 
plied in the other project, which was to be effected en- 
tirely by royal authority. The king was ſo zealous a 
papiſt, that he wept for joy when he faw the proſpect of 
re uniting his kingdom to the catholic church. 

Sir John Dairymple has ſince publ:ſhed fonte other cu- 
rious particulars with regard to this treaty. We find, 
that t was concerted and ſgned with the privity alone of 
four popiſh counſellors of the king's, Arlington, Arun- 
dei, C}.fford, and fir Richard Bealing. The ſecret was 
kept trom Buckingham, Aihlev, and Lauderdale. In 
order io engage them to take part in it, a very refined and 
a very nwanartifice was fallen upon by the king, After 
the ſecret concluſion and Ggnatuze of the tieaty, the king 
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pretended to theſe three miniſters, that he wiſhed to have 
a treaty and alliance with France for mutual fupport, and 
for a Ducch war; and when various pretended obſtacles 
an difhculiies were lunmnounted, a ſham treaty was con- 
cluded with their content and aprrobation, containing 
every article of the former real ireaty, except that of the 
king's change of cligion. However, there was virtually 
involved even in this tente, the afluming ot abſolute go- | 
vernment en England: For the ſupport of French troops, | 
and a war witn Holland fo controry to the intereſts and 
inclinations of his people, could mean nothing elle, One 
cannot ſuthcientiy admire the abſoiute want of common 
jenle, which appears throughout the whole of this cri- 
minal tranjaction. For if popery was lo much the object 
of national horror, that even the king's three miniſters, 
Buckingham, Aſhley, and Lauderdale, and fach profli- 
gate ones too, either would not, or durit not, receive it, 
= wiat hopes cou'd he entertain of forcing the nation into 
that communion? Contidering the ſtate of the kings 
- dom, full of veteran and zezlous toldiers, bred during | 
the civil wars, it is probeble that he had not kept the | 
crown two months after a declaration ſo wild and extra- 
vagant. This was probably the reaton why the king of | 
France and the French miniſters always diſſuaded him | 
from taking off the mail, till the ſucceſſes of the Dutch 
war ſhould render that meaſure prudent and practicable. 
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NoTE [LI, p. 357. 


SIR John Dairymple, in his Appendix, has given us, 

from Barillon's deſpatches in the ſecretary's office at- 

Paris, 2 more particular detail of theſe intrigues. They 

were carried on with lord Ruſſel, lord Hollis, lord Berk- 

ſhire, the duke of Buckingham, Algernon Sidney, Mont- 

ague, Bulſtrode, col. Titus, ſir Edward Harley, ſir John 

Baber, ir Roger Hill, Boſcawen, Littleton, Powle, 
Harbord, Hamden, fir Thomas Armitrong, Hothain, 

Herbert, and fome athers of leſs note. Of theſe, lord 

Kuffei and lord Hollis alone refuſed to touch any French | 
money : All the others received preſents or bribes from | 


Baril- 
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Barillon. But we are to remark, that the party views 
of theſe men, and their well-founded jealcufics of the 
king and duke, engaged them, independently of the 
money, into the ſame meaſures that were ſuggeſted to 
them by the French ambaſiader. The intrigues of 
France, therefore, with the- parliament were a mighty 
ſmall engine in the political machine. Thoſe with the 
king, which have always been known, were of infinitely 
greater conſequence. The ſums diſtributed to all theſe 
men, excepting Montague, did not exceed 16,000 pounds 
in three years; and therefore could have little weight in 
the two houſes, eſpecially when oppoſed to the influence 
of the crown. Accordingly we find, in all Barillon's 
deſpatches, a great anxiety that the parhament ſhould 
never be aſſembled, The conduct of theſe Engliſh pa- 
triots was more mean than criminal; and monſieur Cour— 
ten ſays, that two hundred thouſand livres employed by 
the Spaniards and Germans, would have more influence 
than two millions diſtributed by France. See fir J. Dal- 
rymple's App. p. 111. It is amuſing to obſerve the ge- 
neral, and I may ſay national, rage excited by the late 
diſcovery of this ſecret negotiation; chiefly on account 
of Algernon Sidney, whom the blind prejudices of party 
had exalted into a hero. His ingratitude and breach of 
faith, in applying tor the king's pardon, and immediately 
on his return entering into cabals for rebellion, form a 
_eonduQt much more criminal than the taking of French 
gold: Yet the former circumſtance was always known, 
and always diſregarded, But every thing connected 
with France is ſuppoſed, in England, to be polluted be- 
yond all poſſibility of expiation. Even lord Ruſſel, 
whole conc uct in this negotiation was only factious, and 
that in an ordinary degree, is imagined to be diſnonoured 
by the ſame diſcovery, | 
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